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PATTERSON'S CAMPAIGN. 

URING the fortnight between the 30th 
of May and 14th of June I find no event 
recorded worthy of special comment. The | 
news of Kelley’s victory at Phillippi and But- 
ler’s defeat at Big Bethel were received and | 
commented upon according to the faith and | 
sympathies of the commentators. The day of | 
vehement protest and passionate discussion was | 
past. Since the voting on the 23d of May | 
Unionism in Jefferson was dumb, All interest | 
was centred in the adverse preparations for the | 
coming struggle. One party gloated in silence 
over exaggerated rumors of the martial power 
concentrating at Chambersburg and Washing- 
ton, while the other with wide-mouthed vaunts | 
told of the invincible hosts at Manassas and 
Harper’s Ferry ; yet with the advent of actual 
war quarreling had ceased in a great measure. 
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ITIONS OF THE WAR. 


A VIRGINIAN. 


Paper. } 

The thunder of the opening cannon had be- 
gun to dissipate illusions in which many had 
indulged. Blood had already flowed. This 
mustering of armies might, after all, turn out 
to be something more serious than ‘‘a log-cab- 
in and hard-cider demonstration,” as some had 
fondly hoped it would be. We are told of cer- 
tain savage tribes who believe that an eclipse 
of the moon is caused by the endeavor of a 
great codfish to swallow that planet; conse- 
quently when an eclipse takes place they get 
up a mammoth charivari to frighten the fish 
and make him disgorge. Now there was a very 
prevalent idea among those who were aiding 
and abetting Secession that all this military de- 
monstration was nothing more than a grand 
charivari, calculated to frighten the great Yan- 
kee codfish into loosening his hold on the Na- 


| tional Government which it was supposed he 
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was about to swallow. As the grim reality 
began to force itself upon them these dream- 
ers grew thoughtful, silent, and some even 
manifested a willingness to retrograde from 
their extreme position; but they had kindled 
a fire which they could not quench, and had 
raised a storm which would overwhelm them 
and their infatuated victims in common ruin. 
It was curious to observe the psychological phe- 
nomena of these days. In January, the indig- 
nation against South Carolina was universal. 
A call for volunteers to suppress her would 
have been answered by a general uprising. In 
February, indignation had calmed down to sim- 
ple disapproval, and a disposition to leave South 
Carolina and the rest to the castigation due from 
the General Government; yet one who would 
have publicly advocated the Secession of Vir- 
ginia ran a risk of being stoned in the streets. 
In March, advocacy of Secession under certain 
circumstances was tolerated, and Unionism be- 
gan to be modified with many an ‘‘if” and 
“but.” In April, surprised and overwhelmed 
by the sudden action of the Richmond Junto, 
backed by extraneous armed force, Unionism 
in Eastern and Middle Virginia (after a short 
and unavailing resistance) yielded soul, body, 
and estate in ignominious submission to the 
remorseless conqueror. In May, many of those 


who had been most positive and uncompromis- 
ing in their resistance of Secession were now 
found among its most zealous partisans. 
During the prevalence of epidemic diseases 
® it is observed that on their first appearance the 


vases are of a milder type and slow in develop- 
ment, but as the contagion spreads and pro- 
gresses its symptoms increase in virulence and 
intensity; the premonitions of an attack are 
shorter, and frequently de not appear at all— 
the incipiency, development, and fatal conclu- 
sion all occurring within the space of a few 
hours. It was thus with the great political 
epidemic of 1860-61, as observed in the district 
occupied and covered by Joe Johnston’s army. 
By the month of June the circle of more ro- 
bust characters that still retained their political 
sanity was small and diminishing daily. They 
did not drop off now after long and lingering 
arguments, painful doubts, rallyings, and re- 
lapses as formerly; but a normal mind would 
fall suddenly into incoherence and frenzy. 
Principles based upon the education and hab- 
its of a lifetime, sustained by the clearest views 
of interest, the pride of consistency, and every 
sentiment of honor, would perish in a night, 
like the gourd of Jonah. This change was 
easily discernible in the countenance and de- 
meanor of its victims. Yesterday your friend 
looked in your face with a clear and earnest 
eye, and discussed questions calmly and logic- 
ally. “To-day he shunned you, his eye was 
restless and unsteady, his manner painfully ex- 
cited, his talk full of incoherencies ; in a short 
time you would perceive there was a total ab- 
sorption of all his previous opinions, idiosyn- 
crasies, social sympathies, and antipathies, mor- 
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al and intellectual characteristics, in the pre- 


vailing frenzy. 

These phenomena, which at first excited jn- 
dignation, grief, and amazement, in the course 
of time ceased to surprise, and became subjects 
of merriment. Among ourselves we specu- 
lated jocosely as to who would “go under” 
next; and in the privacy of our own souls en- 
tertained the question, whether it was the world 
around us or ourselves that was mad. 

It is useful, perhaps, but not the less humili- 
ating to human pride, to test the depth and 
power of individual principle and will, to as- 
certain precisely for how many days and hours 
one’s best-founded opinions and most positive 
convictions will maintain themselves unsupport- 
ed against the current of society and the men- 
aces of power. From the observations of these 
few months I have become convinced that no 
amount of clear conviction, rectitude of pur- 
pose, or moral heroism can long maintain a 
passive defense against the assaults of an active 
and fiery enthusiasm. Organization must meet 
organization; passion blaze out against passion; 
the audacious and unscrupulous spirit of revo- 
lution must be counteracted by a spirit as bold 
and remorseless as itself. The idea is ex- 
pressed with more point and brevity in the pop- 
ular epigram, ‘‘One must fight the Devil with 
fire.” 

The National Government had thus far lost 
every thing by its temporizing and conciliatory 
policy. The conservative and deprecatory Un- 
ionism of Jefferson and Lower Virginia gener- 
ally was by this time virtually dead. The Se- 
cessionists had justified their boasts, and now 
owned the souls, bodies, and estates of the late 
Union majority by as absolute a tenure as that 
by which they held their African bondsmen. 
It was a despotism, moral, social, and political, 
the most absolute that was ever seen or con- 
ceived of. As time passed it was interesting 
and amusing to gather up the arguments, mo- 
tives, plans, reasons, and hopes upon which 
men based and justified their action. The ex- 
pressions of the rank and file rarely reached 
beyond the commonplace and indefinite gabble 
about ‘‘ Southern rights,” ‘‘ Our slave proper- 
ty,” ‘*Sacred soil,” ‘‘ Virginia is gone out,” 
‘*No right to coerce a State,” ‘‘ Damned aboli- 
tionists,” and such other catch-words and 
phrases as had been furnished by their adroit 
and subtle leaders. As many of these fellows 
were neither native Virginians nor even native 
Americans, and most of them entirely innocent 
of the crime of slave-owning, it is to be sup- 
posed that they had but a dim comprehension 
of the significance of these phrases; yet they 
were not the less zealous for that. 

A more knowing class would inform you that 
the United States Government had become ut- 
terly corrupt, rotten to the core, and was hast- 
ening with fearful rapidity toward anarchy and 
agrarianism. The South, to preserve her puri- 
ty and vitality, must separate herself from this 
foul body. You might answer that the Goy- 
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ernment had worked 

well enough when pure 

and able men directed 

it: and if of late years 

it had become corrupt 

and feeble (a truth in 

which I fully concur- 

red), had it not deteri- 

yrated under the man- 

wement of the very 

nen who now appear- 

d as the self-consti- 

tuted founders of a 

Southern Confedera- 

-y? But the experi- 

ment of popular gov- 

ernment is a failure. 

It has been tried and 

found wanting. The 

»xtension of popular 

rights, universal suf- 

frage, elective judicia- 

ry, and all similar con- 

cessions to the great 

popular whale must be 

vithdrawn. This could 

only be done by the 

secession and separ- 

ate nationality of the 

South. We will estab- 

lish there **a govern- 

ment of broadcloth and 

brains.” This, I be- 

lieve, was a character- 

stic epithet invented 

by Senator Wigfall, and was usually repeated 

sotto voce, emphasized by a complaisant glance 

at the speaker’s own coat, and a significant 

touch with the forefinger upon his frontal 

sinus. It might again be remarked that such 

declarations, coming from men who had at- 

tained power and place by asserting the most 

extreme Democratic ideas, must convince the 

country that they were either grossly incom- 

petent as statesmen—having labored so long 

under a delusion—or that they were hypo- 

crites, utterly unworthy of confidence. They 

must per force accept one or the other horn of 

this dilemma. Moreover, how is this govern- 

ing body of dpioro: to be designated? The 

yast wealth which is to inundate the South six 

months after a proposed date will enable every 

man to wear broadcloth ad libitum ; but how is 

the question of brains to be settled ?—by ac- 

cepting a man’s own estimate, or by turning 

him over to a Committee of Congress ? 
**Pish!” exclaims our impatient interlocu- 

tor, ‘‘all these details will be arranged after- 

ward. The plan is, that no man shall be recog- 

nized as a gentleman or have a voice in the 

government who does not own a nigger.” 
“One poor nigger !—Bah !—that will be a 

cheap entrance-fee into your House of Peers, 

scarcely equal to the old property qualification 

which these same gentlemen were so eager to 

abolish ten years ago.” 





A PATENT OF NOBILITY. 


‘* Let us put the qualification up to twenty 
negroes, or a hundred, if you like.” 

‘‘Any arrangement will suit, my friend, so 
that you and I are of the anointed.” 

A third saw in the Confederacy the realiza- 
tion of an idea such as none but the brain of a 


Southern statesman could conceive. An as- 
semblage of independent sovereignties, form- 
ing a national league, so nicely and delicately 
adjusted that while each State should have the 
right to nullify, veto, and despise the decrees 
of the central power and secede from it at 
pleasure, at the same time the combination 
would be powerful enough to overawe Yankee- 
dom, enforce alliances with France and En- 
gland, annex Cuba and Mexico, reopen the 
slave-trade, raise cotton, and bully the world. 

The next fellow you met was cock-a-hoop 
for a monarchy—elective or hereditary, it didn’t 
matter. Popular rights was ahumbug. The 
insolence and ignorance of the masses had 
become insufferable; ‘‘oi t0AAoi—oi xaxol.” 
State Sovereignty was also a humbug—a syno- 
nym of anarchy, best illustrated by the fate of 
the Kilkenny cats. State lines were to be 
abolished, and absolute centralization estab- 
lished under a king—ay, call him a king, and 
let him wear a crown. ‘* When a government 
fails for want of power to sustain itself, falls 
into disintegration from excess of the Demo- 


| cratic idea of local and individual independ- 
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ence, to what possible end can a revolution 
lead if not to establish principles the opposite 
of those which have caused it ?” 

‘*There is philosophy in what you say, my 
neighbor, but how is your kingdom to be estab- 
lished ?” 

‘*We have the power already in our hands, 
and the men—” 

‘*The monarch, the court, and aristocracy 
are doubtless ready; but where are your sub- 
jects? Can you convert the hereditary free- 
man of five generations into serfs by a simple 
edict ?” 

‘*Yes. They have not so far to go as you 
might suppose.” 

To those familiar with the workings of polit- 
ical power in the Southern States, these as- 
sertions will hardly appear rash or unfounded. 

Again, those who had large interests in the 
slave-breeding States, fearing the depreciation 
of their peculiar wares, did not admit the Af- 
rican slave-trade into their plans. The cotton 
planters reveled in visions of free trade with 
all the world; while it was confidently pro- 
claimed that under a tariff, high enough to pro- 
hibit Yankee competition, Virginia and the 
other Border States would grow up vast manu- 
facturing interests, and Richmond would in a 
few years rival Birmingham. 

Many were still sanguine enough to believe 


A OANDIDATE FOR THE PEERAGE. 


that the great end (whatever it might be) would 
be accomplished without a serious war. A 
strong political party in the North was pledged 
to acquiescence in the movement; the commer- 
cial interests of the Free States would rende, 
them averse to war; the modern Samson. 
whose hair was cotton (Sea Island growth, 
long fibre), would control them as he would 
the rest of the world. In short, England ang 
France could not and would not permit a lon; 
war—they were pledged. 

4 [The Confederacy then was an accomplished 
fact. All that remained to be done was t 
complete the arrangement of details, about 
which every body differed radically and irre- 
concilably ; and to portion out the honors and 
profits of the new concern which every body 
coveted. Youthful enthusiasts reveled in 
dreams of unbounded wealth, pomp, luxury, 
and innumerable negroes; while some of the 
more judicious were troubled with doubts lest 
the star of the new nation might be premature- 
ly dimmed, and its vigor corrupted by the very 
vastness of its assured prosperity. Indeed it 
was difficult to find one of the so-called think- 
ing classes who had not a theoretic plan for the 
new government; a plan which, while it secure: 
the expounder’s especial interests, was calcu 
lated at the same time to raise the prospects 
of the Confederacy to an amazing height. 

A quondam friend—Stephen Mansfield, 
of happy memory—once an humble acto 
in county elections, ete., calling on an ac- 
quaintance for the purpose of expressing 
his sentiments, and incidentally to borroy 
a dime, declared himself in favor of the 
new movement. As he had been told that 
under Secession ‘‘every white man would 
be obliged to own land and niggers,” while 
he had never been able to possess either 
under the old Government, he thought the 
change would be an advantage to every 
body. If this proposition of simple Stephen 
was in any wise more absurd or impracti- 
cable than those emanating from more pre- 
tentious sources, I was unable to perceive 
it. 

Beneath this froth of excitement and 
hallucination there was a solid basis of sin- 
cere and educated opinion. The dogma of 
independent State Sovereignty, in its full- 
est significance, was conscientiously main- 
tained by a large class of gentlemen in the 
South and elsewhere. The traditional 
pride of the Virginian rendered his mind 
a congenial soil for the cultivation of this 
plant of local growth. Its roots had struck 
deep and its branches overshadowed the 
land. From a mere political dogma it had 
developed into a pervading social, I might 
almost say religious, sentiment. 

Many who denied the expediency of Se- 
cession accepted its accomplishment, and 
prepared with heavy hearts to maintain it 
at all hazards. Many who with prophetic 
vision foresaw the impending destruction 








armed their souls with fortitude to meet it in | 
Many who denied the | 


the name of Virginia. 
justice of Secession and abhorred its leaders 
shrunk from the idea of fratricidal war, and 
bowed in acquiescence to a power which de- 
manded blood, exile, or submission. Many 
continued to protest until their sons drew the 
sword and their daughters wore the colors of 
he Confederacy. It then appeared there were 
no Brutuses in’ Virginia. 
tunate for society that men of that type are 
scarce. 

While there were still a few men found who 
stubbornly struggled against the sweeping cur- 
rent, the women of all ages and conditions 
threw themselves into it without hesitation or 
Their voluble tongues discussed the 
great question as rationally and philosophically 
is might be expected under the circumstances, 
while their nimble fingers aided more intelli- 
gently in solving the problem of clothing and 
»quipping the hastily levied defenders of ‘* God's 
glory and Southern rights.” 


reserve. 
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THE HAVELOCK. 


Sewing societies were organized, and delicate 
hands which had never before engaged in ruder 
labor than the hemming of a ruffle now bled 
n the strife with gray jeans and tent cloth. 
Haversacks, knapsacks, caps, jackets, and tents 
were manufactured by hundreds and dozens. 


The gift most in vogue from a young lady to 


her favored knight was a head-dress imitated 
rom those worn by the British troops in India 
ind called a Havelock. Laden with musket, 
sabre, pistol, and bowie-knife, no youth consid- 
cred bis armament complete unless he had one 
of these silly clouts stretched over his hat. 
to the youth who did not need a Havelock; 


who, owing to naturai indisposition or the pru- | 
dent counsel of a father or a friend, hesitated | 


to join the army of the South. The curse of 
Clan Alpin on those who should prove recreant 
to the sign of the fiery cross was mere dra- 
matic noise compared with the curse that 
blighted his soul. His schoolmates and com- 
panions who had already donned ‘‘the gray” 
scarce concealed their scorn. His sisters, ral- 
lied, reproached, and pouted, blushing to ac- 
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Perhaps it is for- | 


Woe | 
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knowledge his ignominy. His Jeannette, late- 
ly so tender and loving, now refused his hand 
in the dance, and, passing him with nose in air, 
bestowed her smiles and her bouquet upon some 
| gallant rival with belt and buttons. Day after 
day he saw the baskets loaded with ‘choice 
viands, roasted fowls, pickles, cakes, and potted 
| sweetmeats, but not for him. Wherever he 
| went there was a braiding of caps and coats, 
a gathering of flowers and weaving of wreaths, 
| but none for him—no scented and embroidered 
handkerchiefs waved from carriage-windows as 
jhe rode by. The genial flood of social sym- 
pathy upon which he had hitherto floated s¢ 
blandly had left him stranded on the icy shore. 
| Then come the cheering regiments with their 
drums and banners, the snorting squadrons of 
glossy prancing steeds, the jingling of knightly 
spurs, the stirring blast of the trumpets. There 
| they went—companionship, love, life, glory, all 
| sweeping by to Harper's Ferry ! 
Alas! poor boy, what sense of duty or pru- 
| dent counsels could hold him in the whirl of 
|this moral maelstrom? What did he care for 
| the vague terror of an indictment for treason, 
| or the misty doctrine of Federal supremacy ? 
| What did he know of nationality beyond the 
| circle of friends and kindred? What was his 
sneaking, apologetic, unsympathetic life worth 
jafter all? The very bondsman who held his 
horse as he mounted for his morning ride 
| seemed to reproach him, as, touching his hat, 
he remarks, suggestively, ‘‘ Young master, dis 
hoss of yourn is mighty proud and mettlesome 
—he would look fine in the cavalry.” Very 
well; in two days—more or less—you might 
see young master in the cavalry, prancing gal- 
lantly with the rest of them, a Havelock flapping 
about his ears, spurs jingling on his heels, the 
light of manhood rekindled in his eye, and a 
fresh posy in his button-hole, atoning for his 
former hesitancy by distinguished zeal in the 
great cause, 

But according to my judgment the greater 
number of these young volunteers were moved 
neither by social pressure nor political preju- 
dice. The all-pervading love of adventure and 
fighting instincts. were the most successful re- 
cruiting officers of the oceasion. For they had 
heard of battles, and had longed to follow to 
the field some warlike lord—so at the first roll 
of the drum they rushed cheerily from school- 
| house and office, counter and work-shop, field 
and fireside, earnest, eager, reckless fellows, 
marching with a free and vigorous step, sitting 
their horses like wild Pawnees, most admirable 
material for a rebellion, just as good soldiers 
for the Government if perchance the rub-a-dub 
| of the Union drums had first aroused their mar- 
| tial ardor. 
| Looming up behind and above this cloud of 

anarchic passion one can observe the powers that 
have assumed to direct the storm. The inner 
| circle composed of the so-called statesmen of 
| the South—the Lucifers of the republic—some 
| engaged in devising curbs and bridles for this 
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wild tornado, upon which they hoped to ride, 
but which has already begun to alarm them; 
others luxuriating in visions of prospective 
empire, so vast and dazzling that the greatness 
of their present crime appears as nothing in 
comparison. They may be fairly likened to a 
boat’s crew of adventurers drifting in the cur- 
rent of the upper Niagara—some with anxious 
faces hold the tiller, tug at the ropes, and turn 
the sails, while others with cheery shout point 
to the iridescent clouds that float over the verge 
of the impending cataract. 

As the season advanced the military prepa- 
rations on either side approached completion, 
and the air was filled with rumors of move- 
ments from every quarter. Bridge-burning on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad had already 
commenced, and a skirmishing warfare initi- 
ated all along the line of the upper Potomac 


portunity of testing the hitherto unfathomable 
hospitality of this village. During the entir: 
day the whole population, white and black, de- 
| voted themselves to cooking and serving the 
soldiers. Of the ten or twelve thousand men 
| that passed, covered with dust and devoured 
with the chronic hunger and thirst of marching 
armies, no man asked for meat, drink, or re- 
| freshment of any kind which was not cheerful- 
ly and gratuitously furnished him. The houses 
were thronged with officers, the curb-stones 
lined with soldiers resting under the shack 
trees, while men, women, and children were 
circulating among them offering refreshments 
to all. For that day, at least, all remembranc< 
| of political strife and division of sentiment was 
| absorbed in the humane joy of ministering to 
the hungry wayfarer. Half the available young 
;men of the county were marching with th 





between picket guards and independent zeal- | army, and there was not a mother, wife, sister, 
ots, who expended much ammunition and val- | or bright-eyed child whose hospitable service 
or in firing at each other across the river. | was not stimulated through the weary hours 
During the three or four weeks that this fight- | by the thought of a son, husband, brother, or 





ing continued I never heard of any one being 


hurt on the Virginia side, but, if any reliance | 


can be placed on the reports brought into 
Charlestown, the slaughter on the Maryland 
bank must have been prodigious. 

Although the leaders at Harper’s Ferry kept 
their own counsel, their preparations afforded 
unmistakable evidence that they would evacu- 
ate that place on the first advance of the na- 
tional troops. What was clear to a military 
eye was so little credited by the people of 
Charlestown that those were bitterly denounced 
and menaced with arrest who ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that Harper’s Ferry would 
not be held. 
tician had once called it the ‘‘ Thermopylez of 


America,” and theréafter the people of the vi- | 


cinity regarded Harper’s Ferry as the impreg- 
nable bulwark of the State and the Southern 
eause. So on the afternoon of the 14th of 
June, when the advanced brigade of Johnston's 
army passed through Charlestown, announcing 
that the evacuation had actually commenced, 
there was the greatest consternation among 
the Secessionists, and a corresponding eleva- 
tion of spirits among the loyal. 

June 15.—To-day the main body of John- 
ston’s army passed through town, moving by 
the turnpike toward Winchester. The force 
consisted of fourteen regiments or organiza- 
tions of infantry, twenty-three pieces of artil- 
lery, and about six hundred cavalry under Col- 
onel J. E. B. Stuart, with a train of two hun- 
dred and forty wagons. Including the brigade 
which passed yesterday, the whole numbered 
about twelve thousand men. The day was in- 
tensely hot and the roads dusty. The troops 


A prominent and eccentric poli- | 


|father who had donned the gray and wa 
|marching to an uncertain future; not on 
whose heart did not swell with the voiceless 
prayer, ‘‘ May the bread which I give to thi 
stranger be returned to my dear one when h 
shall have need !” 

By sunset the army was gone and the tow 
quiet. They encamped for the night on Bul 
Skin Run, about four miles on the road towar 
Winchester. During the day I had a full op- 
portunity of criticising the appearance and ma 
terial of this army. The infantry, despite it 
rags and dust, had a dangerous look. Th 
regiments from the Gulf States were apparent 
ly of picked men. The Tenth Georgia (I think 
|it was), numbering eleyen hundred, was th 
finest-looking regiment I ever saw. Looking 
| along the line yon were struck with the uni 

formity of size and height, all healthy, athleti: 

| men, between the ages of twenty-five and thir- 
| ty-five. In the Second Virginia and First 
Maryland regiments there appeared, on the 
contrary, to be many boys under size and un- 

der military age. 

Each regiment was followed by a gang of 
negro servants all bearing arms of some kind, 
| and apparently as much interested in the cause 
,as the whites. Men must be totally blinded 
| by passion not to perceive the sinister signifi- 
| cance of this servile armament. Is it to be 
| expected that after having become familiarized 
| with the license of camps and the excitement o/ 
| campaigning that these men will resume their 
former lives of rural simplicity and contented 
bondage? Will the hand that has acquired the 

| usage of pistol and sabre quietly take up the 
| shovel and the hoe again at the bidding of a 





moved so deliberately that the column seemed | master? This seems only an example of the 
to crawl rather than march. The halts were general fatuity—a war instituted ostensibly in 
also very frequent and long continued, so that | defense of negro slavery, against the only power 
their passage through the village occupied the | on earth which had the will and ability to insure 
| its protection—a war which must inevitably de- 


whole day. 
“ | RON e- 
This easy marching gave the army a fair op- | stroy the institution it professes to defend. 





Johnston’s artillery impressed me as being 
inferior both in guns and equipment; and it 
was manned chiefly by raw volunteers, who had 
had so far very little experience in handling the 
pieces. Pendleton’s Battery was reputed the | 
best drilled in the command. The cavalry, 
under Colonel J. E. B. Stuart, was admirably | 
mounted, and better equipped according to its | 
needs than any other arm. It was composed | 
almost entirely of volunteers from the rural 
gentry and independent landholders of the 
country, who furnished their own horses, arms, | 
and accoutrements. They generally appear- 
ed on picked animals, and armed with a great- 
er variety of ordnance stores than was either 
needful or convenient—not omitting the Have- 
lock obligé. These young fellows were bold | 
and dashing riders, good shots, full of spirit 
and emulation, and promised, with experience 
and iron discipline, to constitute a formidable 
body of cavalry. The habits and opinions of 
the times, however, had developed in them that 
exaggerated individuality which would render 
the strict enforcement of discipline almost im- 
possible, and they already had begun to exhibit 
decided Cossack tendencies. 

General Johnston himself appeared in plain 
citizen’s dress, with common round hat, his de- 
portment and manner altogether as unostenta- 
tious as his dress. His person seemed to be 
rather under the medium size, erect, vigorous, 
with a military whisker and a handsome face. 
It required no imagination, however, to see 
through this unimposing exterior the leading 
attributes which the world characterizes as sol- 
dierly. 

As the army broke camp at Harper’s Ferry 
the railroad bridge over the Potomac was blown 
up and burned. The wooden bridge at Shep- 
herdstown was burned the night previous. Those 
at Berlin and Point of Rocks went several days 
before, as did the viaducts at Opequan and 
Martinsburg. 

As we sat upon the porch enjoying the even- 
ing coolness a squad of infantry, which had 
been on picket duty somewhere, was passing 
by to overtake its regiment. They were talk- 
ing earnestly among themselves, roundly damn- 
ing their bad luck, and accusing certain officers 
of favoritism. ‘‘If,” said one, ‘‘there is a 
bridge to be burned, or shops to be blown up, 
or any other fun going on, we are sent out on 
picket, and are never allowed a chance.” This 
was voted a grievous wrong, and their further 
murmurings died away in the distance. It was 
a very fair exhibit of the animus which led 
many of these young patriots into the rebellion. 

June 16, Sunday.—Accompanied by some 
friends I visited Harper’s Ferry to-day, hop- 
ing to find it occupied by the Union troops. 
On Bolivar Heights we found seven heavy guns 
which had been abandoned, the pieces spiked 
and choked, the carriages burned, and a quan- 
tity of ammunition scattered over the hill-side. 
The whole place was in a state of filthy deso- 
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lation. A few meagre mountaineers were stroll- 
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ing about to see what they could pick up, while 
hogs, dogs, and buzzards were disputing over 
the offal of the recent camps. 

The bridge over the Potomac was gone, the 
debris still burning where it had fallen between 
The machinery from the armory, 
except some very heavy pieces, was also gone— 
sent to Richmond, I was told, and followed by, 
a number of the artisans with their families. — 

Some of those who had taken refuge in Mary- 
land during the rebel occupation were already 
returning in boats to rejoin their families, who 
awaited them at the landing in Harper’s Ferry. 


| A considerable number of men, women, and 


children were collected, when a young girl came 
running at full speed, and, all rosy and fluster- 
ed, whispered some startling tidings. There 
was a sudden scattering of the adult males who 
had recently landed, some disappearing in ad- 
jacent sewers and cellars, while others hastily 
took the boats and paddled back to Maryland. 

It had been rumored that Ashby’s cavalry 
had appeared on Bolivar Heights; but this, it 
seems, was without foundation. Disappointed 
at not finding the National army here we re- 
turned home to Charlestown. Here we heard 
that Patterson’s army had crossed the Potomac 
at Williamsport, and was advancing on Mar- 
tinsburg, while Johnston had saddenly wheeled 
about at Bunker's Hill, and was hurrying to at 
tack the Federals on the Martinsburg turnpike. 

June 17.—The news of yesterday being con- 
firmed by couriers this morning, I mounted my 
horse and rode to Martinsburg, hoping to wit- 
ness the battle, and feeling confident of the de- 
feat of the rebels. During my ride of sixteen 
miles I did not meet a human being on the 
roads, generally much frequented. When in 
sight of Martinsburg I met some market peo- 
ple coming out who informed me that the Unit- 
ed States army was within two miles of town 
advancing, and the Southern army had just 
passed through to meet them. Expecting at 
each moment to hear the opening cannon, I ac- 
celerated my movements, and on entering the 
main street perceived it was deserted, and the 
houses closed. A few moments after I saw a 
body of Confederate cavalry, with a splendid 
tri-barred flag, wheel in from the Winchester 
road, and push rapidly in the direction of Will- 
iamsport. A friend here informed me that 
the National army was still reported at Falling 
Water, eight miles distant, while Johnston with 
his main body lay between Bunker Hill and 
Winchester. The only rebel troops which had 
yet appeared in Martinsburg were the cavalry 1 
had seen—a body about three hundred and 
fifty strong under Stuart, which had gone for- 
ward to reconnoitre. Betwixt hope and impa- 
tience the evening passed away, and we went 
to bed at length, expecting to find the town 
occupied by the National army on awakening. 

June 18.—Every thing quiet as the grave last 
night. I walked up street, and found the cit- 
izens in a state of great excitement, with vary- 
ing reports from the front. Country folks who 
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had seen them rep- 
resented the Federal 
hosts as glittering 
with Assyrian splen- 
dor, covering the 
whole land with their 
numbers. Some af- 
firmed that they were 
sweeping crops and 
dwellings from the 
face of the earth, 
sparing neither age 
norsex. While oth- 
ers gave more rea- 
sonable accounts, in- 
sisting that they 
treated the inhabit- 
amts with great civil- 
ity and paid for all 
they took. The Un- 
ion people were on 
the streets and at 
the windows, hungry 
with impatience, and 
scarcely able to re- 
strain themselves in 
presence of the Con- 
federate troopers, 
some squads of whom 
still occupied the 
town. The feeling 
among the women 
was intense, as the 
young men of Mar- 
tinsburg were about 
equally divided be- 
tween the adverse 
armies. 

Toward mid-day 
came the astounding 
and mortifying intel- 
ligence that the Un- 
ion army was falling 
back, An hour later 
tidings came that 
they were actually 
recrossing at Will- 
iamsport. About 
sunset Colonel Stu- 
art with his cavalry 
returned, reporting 
that they had swept the Yankee invaders from 
the sacred soil. 

Bewildered and humiliated I returned to the 
< house of my friends, (As we stood upon the 
sidewalk the triumphant troop rode by, and the 
political status of the family being a matter of 
public notoriety, three cheers for Jeff Davis 
were called and given with unction. 
umn having reached the end of the street coun- 
termarched, and on repassing gave three awful 
groans for Abe Lincoln.) It was quite evident 


that the troop had madé an unnecessary detour | 


and indulged in this yelping demonstration for 
the express purpose of insulting the loyalty of 


the venerable patriot around whom we were | 


The col- | 
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a 
| grouped. Then in his eighty-second year, the 
| high social position, stainless character, and 
| comprehensive intellect of Pattie C. Penpie- 
| Tox had hitherto commanded the respect and 
| reverence of all who approached him. If the 
chivalric Colonel Stuart, who rode at the head 

of this troop, could have witnessed the serene 
smile, or have heard the expression of benig- 
nant pity which this coarse demonstration 
| elicited, I will do him the justice to believe he 
would have blushed. 

To the rest of us it was a dark closing to a 
day which had dawned so hopefully; but we 
swallowed the dirt, which was our portion I 
trust, with becoming resignation, and then, 
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with undying faith in the speedy reassertion of , pitiful and revolting sight! they beheld portions 


Federal supremacy over our land, we turned 


into the house and spent the remainder of the 


evening at a cheerful game of backgammon. 


June 19.—I returned to my family at Charles- | 


town. While these exciting events occupied 
the public mind certain civic humanitarians 
were carrying on an entertaining and some- 
what pec uliar by-play in Jefferson. It was re- 
ported that during the halt of the army on Bull | 
Skin Run three of the soldiers had died, and 
were buried by their comrades in a very hasty 
manner. Indeed some visitors from the ad-| 
joining county of Clarke said this sacred office 


had been so slightingly performed that portions | 
of the bodies were visible above ground, and | 
they would in all likelihood become a prey to | 
hogs and dogs if the neglect was not speedily | 


remedied. This story circulated, and, to the 
honor of the community, caused a great deal of 
horror and some indignation ; but as the w 
was suffocating, and it was nobody’s especial 
business, nothing wasdone. The Berryvillians 
were disgusted, and insisted that if the people 


of Jefferson had no more respect for themselves | 


than to suffer this stain upon their humanity, 


the people of Clarke would invade their county | 


sovereignty and give decent burial to the patriot 
soldiers. The Jeffersonians yawned and inti- 
mated that their neighbors were meddlesome. 


These retorted by saying that people who would | 


leave the bodies of their defenders a prey to 
swine were not much better than Abolitionists 
and Yankees. 

Aroused at length, the Jeffersonians took 
immediate steps to vindicate themselves from 
so foulan imputation, Three neat coffins, with 
decent grave-clothes, were forthwith prepared 
and placed in a light wagon. The undertaker, 
grave-digger, and clergyman mounted beside 
them, departed to fulfill their worthy mission. 
The heat was intense, the dust suffocating, but 
the missionaries were resolute. Arriving in 
the vicinity of the late encampment they in- 
quired at all the farm-houses for information 
concerning the locality of the bodies, but to 
their surprise no one could tell them precisely. 
The greater part of the day was consumed in 
going from house to house, vainly seeking for 


some one who could guide them to the spot. | 


Every body had heard of the story, and every 


body had some new circumstance of horror to | 
They visited every grave-yard, pub- | 


add to it. 
lic and private, within a circuit of several miles, 


without finding a grave under twenty years of | 
Wearied, vexed, and somewhat mysti- | 


age. 
fied they were on the point of giving up the 
search when, about sunset, an old negro told 


them he had seen the soldiers burying some- | 
thing in a corn-field at the end of the meadow. | 
Having a superstitious dread of dead people he | ‘ 


had not dared to approach the place, but, stimu- 
lated by a fee, he led them to the spot. 

There, near the brook, they saw the fresh 
turned earth of three shallow graves, each 
marked by a rude stone at its head ; and there, 


2ather 


of the dead men’s clothes appearing among the 
hastily turned clods. Men were not accus- 
tomed to such sights in those days. In solemn 
silence the coffins were lifted from the wagon, 
opened, and laid in order side by side. Three 
| decent graves were dug with ‘much toil and 


| sweat, the old negro assisting. 
| 


These arrange- 
| ments completed, the attendants drew near with 
pick and shovel to exhume the bodies. The 
moment was impressive and painful. The min- 
ister took off his hat and stood with book in 
hand, prepared to read the Burial-Service, pre- 
| faced by some extemporaneous remarks which 
he had thought over as they rode along, setting 
forth the awfulness of death under circum- 
stances like the present. A few turns of pick 
and shovel revealed, not three festering corpses, 
| but three empty Confederate uniforms, ragged, 
| filthy, and all alive. An exclamation of sur- 
| prise, a gesture of disgust, and the coffins were 
| quickly hustled into the wagon, and the burial 
party trotted back to Charlestown; not sadder, 
| perhaps, but wiser men than they had gone 
forth in the morning. 

The Secessionists perceiving that the National 
troops hesitated to advance, and that Johnston's 
| retrograde from Harper’s Ferry was not to be 
| looked upon as a retreat, again took heart and 
| became more offensive than ever in their de- 
monstrations. Wearied and disgusted with the 
tardy progress of events, I determined to return 
with my family to the Berkeley Springs. The 
accustomed mode of travel by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was now completely broken 
up, and a tedious trip of two days by the ordi- 
nary country roads was before us. 

On the 20th of June we started for Martins- 
burg. I on horseback, my family in a carriage 
under the guardianship of a friend who kindly 
volunteered toaccompany us, it being considered 
unsafe to trust a servant alone with the horses 
in these troublesome and uncertain times. As 
we approached Martinsburg late in the afternoon 
we heard a strange singing and screaming in 
the air which resembled the notes of a gigantic 
ZEolian. These sounds grew more distinct and 
definite as we advanced, and still nearer the town 
we perceived immense columns of black smoke 
rolling up between us and the setting sun, and 
tinging the whole landscape with a coppery 
hue. As these clouds rose from the direction 
of the railroad shops it was easy to imagine 
| their origin; but the accompanying sounds 
were unaccountable, until, turning into one of 
the lower streets of the town, a scene was sud- 
denly presented to us which more resembled a 
dream of Dante’s Inferno than an exhibition 
of real life. 

Jackson’s brigade were performing a grand 
auto da fé” upon the rolling-stock of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. The fore-ground 
of the picture was occupied by a ruin of classic 
form and beauty—that of the pillared viaduct 
which had been destroyed some weeks before. 
| On the open space in front of the work-shops 
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stood, ranged upon the 
tracks, between forty 
and fifty locomotives 
roasting amidst the 
flames of a thousand 
cords of wood, distrib- 
uted, refreshed, and 
stirred up continually 
by a brigade of wild 
Confederates. The 
rocks, hills, and houses 
which surrounded the 
place of execution 
were crowded by many 
hundred __ spectators, 
the old men, wives, 
and children of those 
who had depended on 
the road for their sub- 
sistence. 

Twilight was ap- 
proaching, and as the 
lurid light of the fires 
prevailed the aspect of 
the scene grew still 
more unearthly. The 
rebel soldiers, with 
their bronzed faces, 
raggedly picturesque 
costumes, and fiend- 
ish activity, were not 
unworthy representa- 
tives of the familiars 
of Beelzebub. They 
worked in silence too, 
with the sullen and 
desperate look of men 
who were executing 
the work of Fate rath- 
er than their own will.’ 

Motionless and mute 

the groups of citizens 

looked on, terror- 

stricken, yet every pal- 

lid face lowering with 

dumb execration. The 

locomotives, as the 

flames licked their iron 

bodies, and the heated 

air rushed through the 

steam-whistles, despite 

of mechanism and natural philosophy, impressed 
the spectator with the idea that they were liv- 
ing victims, who moaned and shrieked with an 
agony surpassing human comprehension. It 
was a fitting overture to the Great Drama of the 
nineteenth century, typifying coming events. 
A frantic war of barbaric pride, ignorance, and 
passion against the empire of art, industry, and 
civilization. 

At our house we found a servant who had 
been left in ovcupancy, and in due time a com- 
fortable supper was spread for us. We were 
too much excited to eat, and after the pretense 
of a meal hurried to bed. To bed, but not to 
sleep. The house had been dismantled for the 





RUINS OF THE VIADUCT, MARTINSLURG, 


season, and our curtainless windows looked to- 


ward the railroad. All night long the red light 
glared and flickered on the walls, and, assisted 
by semi-somnolent fancies, painted terrible and 
prophetic pictures in tints of fire and blood. 
All night long the tortured Leviathans sung in 
our ears their shuddering anthems of woe. 
June 21.—The dawn of morning dispelled 
these distempered fancies, but brought with it 
no reviving cheerfulness. Between dreams 
and realities there was not so much difference 
after all. On the railroad we could see the 
wilted and discolored bodies of the locomotives 
lying amidst the smoke and ashes of their fu- 
neral pyres. Their wailings had ceased, and 
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comes is 
the general feeling of relief thereat was ex- 
pressed by one of the negroes, who thanked 
God they were ‘‘ out of their misery.” 

I had resolved 02 my own account not to 
ask any favors from the rebel head-quarters, 
but to take the road and run risks of getting 
through without a passport. My friend, who 
expected to return to Charlestown with the 
carriage, fearing that he might be separated 
from his family by crossing the lines, insisted 
that he would go no further unless he had a 
permit to pass and return with the carriage. 
Consequently I started out after breakfast to 
find Jackson’s quarters, and, following direc- 
tions received from stragglers, presently found 
myself in a piece of wood about half a mile in 
the rear of our house. Here I found the bri- 
gade en bivouac, sleeping in line behind their 
stacked arms. Those that were awake had a 
jaded, frowzy look, and such as I conversed 
with did not seem to be in good spirits. The 
General Head-quarters was not here, but in a 
house nearly a mile distant. Arrived there, I 
stated my wishes to the Adjutant General, and 
the permit was given without difficulty. While 
talking with this officer, who was an acquaint- 
ance, a man came out of an adjoining room, 
and calling him aside conversed in an under- 
tone. This person, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme heat, wore a heavy military over-coat 
and a plain slouched hat. A stern, sun-burnt 
face, a short black beard, crisped and grizzled 
slightly, a serious and resolute air, were the 
only external characteristics that impressed 
themselves on my memory during the few mo- 
ments that I scanned the rebel General—he 
that was afterward the famous Stonewall Jack- 
son, 

Friday, June 21.—We took the road for 
Berkeley Springs. The old road, once so fa- 
miliar and busy at this season, was now lonely 
and desolate. Superseded as a fashionable 
highway by the railroad, it hud for some years 
fallen into disuse, and we found many of the 
old farm-houses and stopping-places deserted. 

At Tibkenzy’s Branch we made our mid-day 
ialt to rest our overheated animals and refresh 
ourselves from the lunch-basket. We took our 
meal beside a cool spring bubbling from the 
rocks beneath the shade of some spreading 
sycamores. The Blue Mountains were visible 
in every direction, and we breathed the air 
with a sense of freedom which we had not ex- 
perienced for many days, while the unharnessed 
horses, lately so hot and jaded, rolled in the 
sand and kicked up their heels with a jollity 
entirely in unison with our thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

After an hour or two of refreshing repose 
we resumed our journey. As we drew near 
our destination we were a good deal surprised 
to meet a number of men, women, and chil- 
dren in holiday attire returning to their homes 
in the hills. On Sunday such an exhibition 
would have been nothing unusual, but as it 
was Friday it indicated some extraordinary 


| rebellious Virginia. 


event. The idea of a wedding was suggested. 
But not on a Friday—that was too serious a 
joke. So we drew rein and stopped a troop 
of sallow-skinned, tawny-haired girls to inquire. 

“Why, to be sure, didn’t we know?” replied 
one, with an expression of mingled pity and 
surprise at our ignorance. They had been to 
the hanging at Berkeley. We knew, of course, 
the Pennsylvanian that killed his wife an 
chopped her up with a corn-cutter. A short 
time after we passed the gallows, thanking 
Providence that this guardian of civilized so- 
ciety still exercised its functions within sight 


| of our mountain home. 


At Berkeley we found our friends all well, 
and pleased with the accession to their social 
circle. Our news from the seat of war was 
eagerly discussed, and we heard in return in- 
teresting items from the free and loyal mount- 
ains. The change was absolutely delicious. 
We felt like persons escaping from an ill-ven 
tilated, howling ward in Beulam into the fresh 
air and coherent society. 

The loyal Virginians of the west had risen 
in arms to defend their Government, thei: 
homes, and their native land. They had de 
clared the State Government lately engulfed 
in Confederate treason to be vacated and of 
no authority, and had established a loyal Stat: 
Government based upon popular rights and th 
Constitution of the country. This movement 
centred at Wheeling, and was headed by Fran- 
cis H. Pierpont. We knew nothing of its de- 
tails; but, amidst the chaos of twaddle, stulti- 
fication, treason, and timidity, it rose, the first 
act of clear, vigorous, and comprehensive states- 
manship to which the occasion had yet given 
birth. It was this movement which saved th 
nation; and so it will be written when impar- 
tial Time shall have set his seal upon the ree- 
ords of History. 

It could not be expected, however, that our 
cheerful social circle would be left undisturbed 
in times so troubled and uncertain. Morgan 
County unfortunately occupied the corner of 
what might be called a double political and 
military frontier. On the north she touched 
Maryland, which was occupied by the United 
States forces, and her western boundary was 
formed by the mountains which were now the 
military and political line between loyal and 
Thus claimed by all par- 
ties, accessible to all, to be harassed and plun- 
dered by all, it was impossible that either party 
could oceupy or protect her. The people were 
almost universally opposed to Secession; but 
the wretched blockheads who managed count) 
affairs were almost to a man in the interest of 
the rebellion. From Winchester, the head- 
quarters of treason in the Valley, these people 
got their backing and authority, and used it in 
a manner which recalled the days of the Prus- 
sian conscript officers and the British press- 
gang. ‘Troops rode over the county, pene- 
trating the most secluded nooks, conscripting 
men and pressing horses and forage in the 
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name of the Confederacy. A large number 
of men of military age had already escaped 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania, where they 
found employment in the United States army 
or elsewhere. ‘Those who were caught were 
handcuffed or roped like felons and driven to 
Winchester, ‘‘to fight for their freedom,” as 
they phrased it. They volunteered cheerfully 
enough on arriving at the rendezvous, and de- 
serted on the first opportunity. The morning 
report of the Morgan militia regiment at Win- 
chester usually exhibited the following: Col- 
onel, 1; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1; Major, 1; 
Adjutant, 1; Quarter- master and assistants, 
3; Commissary and assistants, 2; Surgeon, 1; 
Chaplain, 1; Line officers, 15; rank and file, 
from 3 to 15, according to the luck of the con- 
script officers and the state of the weather as 
favorable or unfavorable for desertion. 

These conscripting gangs occasionally came 
into the village, and one day I was warned by 
a friendly neighbor to be on my guard. A 
dozen or fifteen of these fellows, he said, were 
at his store drinking and planning my arrest. 
It seems that some persons, whom they had 
been harassing, had twitted them with coward- 
ice, and dared them to conscript me. They 
resolved to do so, and purchased a jug of 
whisky to steam up their courage to the point. 
[immediately went to my house and loaded my 
whole armory of guns and pistols, seven pieces, 
allowing sixteen shots. My wife, who observed 
these preparations, asked what was the matter ? 
I replied by telling her to crawl under the bed 
if there was any firing. She said she would 








prefer to stand by and load the guns for me. - 








I told her I rather ap- 
prehended there would 
be no occasion to use the 
present charges. Hay- 
ing finished loading | 
laid my weapons in con- 
venient positions for use, 
and sat down near the 
window with a book in 
my hand. My wife con- 
tinued her sewing, look- 
ing a little paler than 
usual perhaps, but other- 
wise emotionless. I did 
not read to much advant- 
age, amsure. At sun- 
set, my fellows having 
devoured all their whis- 
ky, found it not suffi- 
ciently stimulating, and 
rode off yelling and fir- 
ing their pieces in the 
air. 

I was seriously disap- 
pointed at this impotent 
conclusion of the day’s 
excitement. Indignant 
at the manner in which 
the Union men permit- 
ted themselves to be 
hunted, plundered, and bound, I hoped the 
conscript gang would have afforded me, per- 
sonally, some justification for a high-handed 
and decisive act that might have served as an 
example. 

They were careful to afford no such oppor- 
tunity, even though I afterward threw myself 
in their way and courted a collision. I should 
have been ashamed to have sought a quarrel 
with these ‘‘ heartless hinds” but for the motive 
assigned. 

At night I always slept with doors and win- 
dows barred, and with my loaded weapons with- 
in reach. On one occasion, about an hour after 
midnight, I was aroused by an alarming outcry 
of yells and oaths mingled with the screams of 
women and children. The idea of midnight ar- 
rests immediately flashed upon me. My cous- 
in, Edmund Pendleton of Martinsburg, had dis- 
tinguished himself in the late Convention by 
his firm and uncompromising opposition to Se- 
cession. He had persistently refused to recog- 
nize or acquiesce in it under any circumstances, 
and had become in consequence very obnoxious 
to the revolutionary fomenters. "When below 
I had frequently heard him menaced with ar- 
rest, and now supposed that a party had fol- 
lowed him to his retreat at Berkeley. I hastily 
dressed, and, taking my deuble-barreled piece 
charged with sixteen buckshot in each barrel, 
went down into the street resolved to give the 
contents to the invaders if I did not find the 
party hopelessly numerous. Before going far 


I met an acquaintance aroused by the same 
noise, who informed me it was only a drunken 
row among the villagers. 
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These incidents are re- 

corded as illustrating the 
daily routine of lif? on the 
Border. Each hour had 
its rumors and excite- 
ments, every night its 
strange alarms. 

One day the children 
were holding a tourna- 
ment, riding their stick 
horses and catching the 
ring on mimiclances. Ev- 
erv male child in Virginia 
is born with an innate idea 
in his head in the form of 
a colt, which grows with 
his growth until it be- 
comes a horse, which hob- 
by he rides from the cradle 
to the grave. Thus it is 
that the earliest sports of 
the children are chivalric. 

Iwas acting chief marshal, 

and the tournament was 
proceeding with due pomp 

and ceremony, Union 

flags adorned the arch 

where the ring was sus- 

pended, and ‘‘Sir Knight 

of the Union,” a chevalier 

of six summers, flaunting 

his Union badge, had just set his lance in 
rest for the charge when the martial clangor 
of fife and drum in the street announced the 
advent of some new excitement. A moment 
after several officers in rebel gray were added 
to the company of spectators in the court-yard 
where the lists were erected. Their presence 
did not check the sports. The ‘‘ Knight of the 
Union” proclaimed with a trumpet voice, rode 
his career, and took the ring handsomely. The 
Union flags kept their places, the officers laugh- 
ed with the rest, and the tournament was pro- 
nounced a decided success. 

The party which had arrived was a sort of 
independent legion, consisting of about sixty 
infantry and thirty cavalry, under the com- 
mand of one Tom Edmondson, late a Member 
of the United States Congress, now holding a 
Colonel’s commission from the Richmond gov- 
ernment. He seemed to be roving about with 
his command without any fixed military pur- 
pose, and actuated with a wild desire to do 
good generally (for the cause). The presence 
of this foree at first chafed and irritated the 
Union sentiment of the place excessively. Ed- 
mondson made several arrests, and endeavored 
to frighten or persuade the villagers to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Confederacy. This 
was persistently refused, and he very judicious- 
ly waived the point. 

The day after his arrival a sergeant, with two 
men, came to my house, and, knocking author- 
itatively, demanded admittance. I thought the 
critical hour had arrived, and belting on my | 
revolver went to open the door. The sergeant | 
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THE INNATE IDEA, 

very civilly presented a politely-worded demand 
for my arms. I wrote a reply politely declin 
ing to part with them, on the ground that ] 
had purchased all the arms that were in my 
possession, and desired to keep them for my 
private use. The sergeant presently returned 
with a note of explanation and apology from 
Edmondson, saving he had made the demand 
on information that I had arms belonging prop- 
erly to the State. The subject was not alluded 
to afterward. 

These first difficulties over, I was relieved 
to find the invaders a very modest and harm- 
less company. The commander, finding him- 
self surrounded with adverse opinion so uni- 
versal and determined, did not think it pru- 
dent to attempt the coercive, but sought to 
attain his ends by persuasive means. The 
men were more orderly and inoffensive than 
could be believed. They bought a few sheep 
with orders on the Confederate treasury, took 
some horses on the same terms, picketed the 
roads so that we could not visit to Hancock to 
get Union news, but were otherwise not troub- 
lesome. Yet it is very wearing to rise up and 
lie down, to talk, eat, drink, and live, with the 
consciousness that you ure at the mercy of an 
irresponsible armed power, without adequate 
means of resistance or self-protection. Men 
do get accustomed to this state of things, I 
suppose; but at Berkeley it was new to us, and 
we felt it grinding day by day. 

Some rumors of Patterson’s movements 
reached us on the 3d of July, but altogether 
vague and uncertain. 
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July 4.—Colonel Edmondson delivered a 
Fourth of July oration in the Methodist church 
to-day. Curious to know how he would view 


the national anniversary from his present posi- | 


tion I went with my wife to hear him. The 


much confidence ; yet we had lived under jt 
in peace and honor for nearly a century, and 
it was now our only hope. It would stand or 
fall as the people who created it should de- 
termine. In such a crisis I considered that 


oration was a political stump speech of four | no citizen could claim the privilege of neutral- 


solid hours’ duration. I listened for about an | 
hour, and left the church in disgust, having 
heard nothing but the flattest egotism, varied 
with violent abuse of Union men, and clenched 
with the standing threats of confiscation, exile, 
and the gallows. 

My observations during the last three months 
had satisfied me as to the true character of the 
contest which was opening. To my mind it 
presented the simple choice between a Govern- 
ment and Anarchy. The idea of a Southern 
Confederacy, a separate nationality, or a tolera- 
ble government of any sort being based upon the 
intractable and irreconcilable elements of which 
the Southern portion of the United States was 
made up, struck me as absurd and impossible. 
Viewing the subject in the most favorable and 
even flattering light, I could conceive of no 
other result from the success of the rebellion 
than bloody and hopeless anarchy involving 
the whole nation. In the stability and suffi- 


ciency of the National Government I had not | 


ees 





ity. Ihad some time since decided definitely 
on the course of action which duty demanded 
of me; yet I hesitated and lingered ; I was 
held in bondage by social and domestic ties 
that were hard to break. I was an only son. 
My father was old and feeble, and appeared to 
need my presence and support. As I was sit- 
uated it seemed as if my life belonged more to 
others than to myself. 1 doubted my capacity 
to render the Government services sufficiently 
important to justify the personal sacrifices | 
would be obliged to make. Thus I debated 
with myself, lingering from day to day. 
Anger supplied the needful stimulant to ac- 
tion. Edmondson’s speech was ‘‘the feather 
that broke the camel’s back.” The same even- 
ing I sought a private interview with my fa- 
ther, and informed him that I had determined 
to join the National Army. I had fortified 
myself with arguments to combat his objections 
and console his grief. They were not needed. 
No sooner had I announced my intentions than 
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he seized my hand with both of his, his 
eves flashed fire, ard his face glowed as 
f the blood of youth again warmed his 
veins. ‘*Go, my son, and take my bless- 
ing.” he said. ‘It is, of all others, the 
nosition I have most wished to see you 
occupy. I have but one regret,” he con- 
tinued, as the tears began to gather; ‘‘it 
s that my age and infirmities will prevent 
me from standing beside you in the ranks 
if battle. I have sometimes thought to 
go even as I am. A soldier’s death in 
such a cause would not be hard, but I 
could not support the incidental fatigues 
and privations, and I may, perhaps, be 
able to render more efficient service in 
sustaining and encouraging these people 
around me.” 

After this interview I considered my- 
self enlisted for the war, and only await- 
ed the opportunity to fulfill my engage- 
ments. 

This afternoon we had news of a battle 
fought between the National forces under 
Patterson and the rebels at Falling Wa- 
ter. Several of our mountaineers, ac- 
ording to their usual custom, had gone 
lown into the Valley to assist in cutting 
the harvest. The forces joined battle on 
the farm where they were employed, and 
at the first discharge of artillery they took 
to their heels, and got home yesterday 
morning, having run about thirty miles 
luring the night. 

July 5.—Our military occupants are ev- 
idently uneasy. Couriers are going and 
oming, and their wagons are packed ready 
for a move. It is reported that Colonel 
Lew Wallace’s regiment of Zouaves is 
moving down from Cumberland by the nation- 
al turnpike. 

July 7.—To-day our unwelcome visitors are 
gone, bag and baggage, moving toward Win- 
thester. The Indiana regiment is reported | 
passing through Hancock. From the hill we 
can hear the drums. 

July 9.—To-day I started for Martinsburg 
on horseback, taking an obscure road to pre- 
vent suspicion of my intentions. After trav- | 
eling through the woods for several miles I saw 
a log-cabin in a clearing, and rode up to in- | 
quire whether the road was safe. As I ap- 
proached I saw six or eight men escaping from 
the opposite side of the house and hiding in 
the adjacent thickets. At the house I found 
no one but a little girl, who received me with 
decided composure, and in reply to my inqui- 
ries, said there was no one at home and she 
knew nothing about the road. I then asked 
1er what men those were who had just left the 
house. She was confused and silent. 

I rode toward the thicket, and announcing 
my own name in a loud voice, told the men to | 
come out. First one head and then another | 
appeared among the bushes, and presently | 
recognizing me the whole company gathered | 


| favor of the Union. 





NOT AT HOME. 


around. They had met to devise measures for 
escapmg or resisting the rebel conscription, but 
on seeing me approach they mistook me for 


| one of the officers, and incontinently fled. I 


recommended to them to keep their rifles load- 
ed, and to shoot the first State agent or con- 


| script officer that attempted to meddle with 


them. They promised to follow my counsel. 
As I continued my journey I found the whole 
populationinalarm. At the houses I saw none 


| but women and children, all the adult males 


having taken to the woods. The political bias 
of the country was unmistakably expressed in 
At one house, however, 
a sharp-eyed, buxom dame returned me the 
usual *‘Not at home” with a knowing leer, 
which induced me to ask where the men had 
gone. ‘Gone to Winchester, of course, where 
they ought to be.” As I rode on she screamed 
after me a warning that I would be picked up 
myself before I got much farther on my road. 
As I neared Sleepy Creek Mountain, in pass- 
ing through a dense wood I was halted by the 
challenge of a sentinel—a wild-looking mount- 
aineer armed with a squirrel gun. I named 
my name and unbuttoned my pistol-holster, 
uncertain as to what welcome I might receive. 
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I found a party of friendly refugees all around | 
and bivouacked in a laurel brake. They were 


glad to see me, and thankful for the encourag- | 


ing news I gave them. They reported the 

country toward Martinsburg quiet and safe. 
From hence to Hedgeville I rode without 

meeting a human soul. I arrived here about | 


noon, and stopped at the tavern to proc “are | 


food and rest for myself and horse. While | 
dinner was preparing I went into the parlor to | 
sleep. I presently was disturbed by some 
wrangling in the hall, and directly after the 


rr) 
| of staff, and Captain Newton, of the engineers, 
|I put Johnston’s numbers at fifteen thousand 
effectives. I did not think it possible he could 
exceed that number; and as I knew he had a 
large number of sick, and that desertions had 
been very frequent, I thought it probable that 
his effective force would fall below that esti- 
mate. I did not think it worth while to com- 
| pute the militia at all, as they were chiefly 
Union men and enforced conscripts, and would 


doubtless run away at the first fire. I mus 


| confess I was somewhat irritated at the cavalie) 


landlord entered and told me some of the citi- | manner in which my estimates were receive: 


zens had called and insisted on seeing me, and 
on knowing where I was going and what my 
intentions were. He had resisted them, how- 
ever, and refused to let them disturb me. I 
told him to inform these officious gentlemen 
that I was not disposed to answer impertinent 
questions, and if they persisted they might ex- 
pect a bullet for an answer. I got my nap and 
my dinner in peace, and was permitted to pur- 
sue my journey unmolested. 

Within three miles of Martinsburg I met a 
foraging party from Patterson’s army, and passed 
with them into the town, which was environed 
with the Federal camps. The streets were full 
of loose soldiers, and a sentinel stood at every 





house to protect the inhabitants from injury or 
annoyance. I rode directly to look after Nor- 
bourne, our family mansion, which had been | 
seized and used as a hospital by the rebels. I | 


found it occupied by the medical staff of one of 


the Pennsylvania brigades. The establishment | 
had been so roughly used by their predecessors | 
that the new occupants could not injure it fur- 
ther. I made myself known to the surgeon in | 
charge, and received his promise that the prop- 
erty and surroundings should be cared for. 
The same evening I presented myself at the | 
‘ army head-quarters, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the general staffand most of the officers | 
in command. I proposed to General Patterson 
to let me have a hundred cavalry for twelve 
hours, and I would insure the capture of Ed- | 
monson’s party, which lay at Muger’s, eighteen 
miles distant. The General declined to make | 
any detachments, saying he could not afford to | 
weaken his force. Colonel George H. Thomas, 
who commanded the cavalry, favored the prop- 
osition, and seemed anxious to undertake the | 
raid, upon the principle that these little suc- 
cesses, easily obtained, inspirited the troops, 
and gave them more confidence when decisive 
action was required. After-knowledge has con- 
vinced me that General Patterson was entirely 
right. ‘‘The game was not worth the candle.” 
Our picket lines I found were but a short 
distance south of Martinsburg, and were con- 
tinually pressed by an active and audacious en- 
emy. Our foraging parties rarely went out | 
without being fired on or stampeded, Most | 
exaggerated ideas of the rebel force prevailed 
at head-quarters. The most judicious esti- 
mated them at twenty-five or thirty thousand. 
In talking with Colonel Fitz John Porter, chief 


selves comfortable. 
}a mile of the line gathered in about a farm- 


| tail and rejoined his company. 


by these men of war. They seemed to be en- 
tirely satisfied with information obtained from 
other quarters, and I was equally well satisfied 


| that this information had been furnished them 


by persons in the employ of the enemy. 
Throughout the camp the battle of Hainsville 
was the all-absorbing topic. The most prepos- 
terous relations are given of the feats of arms 
performed on that day, and the heaps of rebel 
dead that covered the field. The staff officers 
say it was only a lively skirmish, the advance of 
our column engaging Jackson’s brigade, about 
three thousand strong. The Federal loss was 
three killed and seven wounded; the loss of 
the rebels certainly not greater. As the Fed- 
erals advanced the enemy retreated at a double- 


| quick, leaving their camp equipage and knap- 


sacks on the ground. ‘This circumstance gave 
point to the victory, inspirited the troops, and 


| delighted the Union people extravagantly. 


Lieutenant Kirby Smith, of the Topograph- 
ical Corps, narrated an incident of the advance 


| which illustrated the innocent simplicity of om 


soldiers on that day. The skirmishers, excitec 
by the novelty of the occasion, hurried forward 


| until they had left the main column a mile in 


the rear. Here they were halted to await its 


| approach; and being heated by their exercise, 


determined to economize time and make them- 
Consequently about half 


house, stacked their arms in the fence corners, 
and betook themselves to drinking milk, whis- 
tling, sleeping, and other jovial and nonchalant 
amusements. In the midst of it a company of 


| thirty or forty mounted men was seen approach- 
| ing through the fields. 


A civil soldier jumped 
forward and let down the bars, which admitted 
them into thelane. The next moment he fell 
with a pistol-ball through his head, and the 
rebel yell, accompanied by a volley of pistol- 
shots, informed the astonished skirmishers of 
the wide difference between a ginger-pop cele- 
bration and actual war. Forty-three men sur- 
rendered, and were carried off in sight of the 
main army. Lieutenant Smith mounted and 
rode off, followed by a rebel horseman. Find- 
ing himself in a closed lane, or cu/ de sac, he 
turned on his pursuer and exchanged two pis- 
tol-shots with him, at about twenty paces’ dis- 
tance. At the second fire the trooper turned 
Smith broke 
through the fence and retreated on the main 
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body, followed by a mingled shower of oaths 
and bullets. 

Captain Perkins of the regular army, com- 
manding a battery of light artillery, was also 
iding carelessly about half a mile in advance 
of his battery. He was suddenly accosted by 
-hree officers, one of whom exclaimed in a fa- 
miliar voice and manner: 


‘Hallo, Perk, I’m glad to see you; what | 


are you doing here ?” 

The Captain, recognizing in the speaker his 
ld West Point chum, J. E. B. Stuart, returned 
the salute heartily, recalling his college sobri- 
juet : 

‘‘Why, Beauty, how are you? I didn’t know 
you were with us.” 


‘¢ Nor did I know you were on our side,” re- 


plied Stuart. ‘‘ What command have you?” 

“‘There’s my command coming over the 
hill,” replied Perkins, pointing complaisantly 
to the well-equipped battery that was approach- 
ing with Union colors displayed. 

‘“¢Oh, the devil!” exclaimed Stuart, wheel- 
ing suddenly and plunging into the forest. 
*“Good-by, Perk.” 

As Colonel Stuart was accompanied by two 
aids, and Captain Perkins was alone, unguard- 
ed, and out of reach of timely assistance, he 
»xpresses surprise that he was not called on to 
surrender. He does not know whether to at- 
tribute Stuart’s forbearance to his sudden sur- 
wise on discovering his real position, or to a 
renerous sentiment which forbid his taking ad- 
vantage of an old comrade’s inadvertency. 

July 10.—The temper of this army is emi- 
nently imaginative and romantic. The most 
trifling incident furnishes sufficient material for 
a Dime Novel. I heard a gergeant of the In- 
diana regiment narrating, to an assembled 
crowd of soldiers and citizens, the particulars 
of the combat, in which he had slain Captain 


Turner Ashby and his brother Dick, and nu- | 


merous others of their command. This fight 
it seems occurred between Cumberland and 
Romney. Dick Ashby I know was killed; 
but I had heard nothing of the other’s death, 
and doubt the statement. 

I am much pleased with the tone of senti- 
ment about head-quarters. They seem to un- 


derstand that the inhabitants of this region have | 


been bullied and deluded into their present false 


position, and the policy to be pursued toward | 


them is to be mild and conciliatory. Their 
property and persons will be protected, and 
their negroes returned to them if they take 
refuge in the camps. This is certainly the 
true policy as applicable to the mass of the 
population. They have not been, and can nev- 
er be, aught else than the dupes and victims of 
designing men. The Government owes them 
protection and pity. For the rest I am not 
sure but a judicious use of hemp would ad- 


vance the interests of humanity as well as those | 


of law and government. 
Onur citizens here have fraternized most cord- 
ially with the army. 
Vou. XXXIII.—No. 194.--L 


Indeed, I do not know | tenacious courage and coolness in danger. 
’ { 


| where I have seen so many gentlemen of lib- 


eral views, polished manners, and varied ac- 
complishment collected together as may be 
found among the officers of this command. 
Free, social intercourse with such men will do 
much to enlighten and liberalize our people, 
whose prejudices have arisen not so much from 
ignorance as from seclusion. 

Tuly 11.—To-day I visited Captain Simpson 

of the Topographical Corps at his tent. After 
some general conversation in regard to the ge- 
ography and topography of the Valley he pro- 
posed to me to take the place of assistant in 
his party. I replied that I was seeking a posi- 
tion where I might be useful. I knew some 
thing of military matters theoretically, but had 
never had any experience in the field. He ex- 
plained the duties attached to the position he 
offered, dwelt upon their importance, and urged 
me to accept the place. I agreed to take the 
matter into consideration. The after- 
| noon I reported to him and concluded the en- 
| gagement. 
July 12.—Head-quarters was jubilant to-day 
jover the news of McClellan’s victory at Rich 
Mountain. I visited Norbourne and selected 
three quilts and a piece of oil-cloth to serve me 
fora camp bed. Ialso unearthed half a dozen 
bottles of old port which the soldiers had for- 
gotten. My pony was transferred to the staff: 
| stables and took his first 
oats. My scanty equipage was transported by 
a negro to the tent of Lieutenant Kirby Smith, 
with whom I had already become agreeably ac- 
quainted. 

Now fairly enlisted in the service I began to 
get some knowledge of the plans and objects 
of the campaign as well as of the means of car- 
rying iton. On my arrival in town I had been 
informed by discreet and truthful citizens that 
the national forces numbered forty-five thou- 
sand men with seventy guns. I now learned 
to my astonishment that we had less than 
twenty thousand men with only sixteen guns. 
It was also evident that the commanders were 
dissatisfied with the line on which they were 
operating. With both wings ‘‘in the air,” and 
communications exposed to attack from an 
active and well-informed enemy, the disad- 
vantages of their position increased with every 
march they might make southward. The pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that the army had 
no business here at all but should be at Lees- 
burg. Councils were held and plans suggest- 
ed for moving the supply dépot to Harper’s 
Ferry. These opinions I heard expressed from 
time to time; but there was a good deal of reti- 
cence about head-quarters, and I was not fully 
informed as to the general intention of the 
campaign. 

July 13.—I had some conversation with Col- 
onel George H. Thomas to-day. He is a Vir 
ginian from the south side of James, a fine 
{commanding figure, and bearing eminently 
martial. He is said to be remarkable for his 


He 


same 


bite of Government 
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seems gratified to find so much loyal feeling 
among the men of light and leading in this 
district. He fully appreciates the weight of 
the social pressure which has been brought to 
bear in favor of the rebellion in other portions 
af the State, and respects the moral courage 
which is stern enough to bid defiance to it. 
The sympathy arising from this parity of views 
and position will lead, [hope, to better acquaint- 
ance. I was also introduced to Major Double- 
day commanding the heavy battery, with his 
Lieutenants Hall and Elder. They are fresh 
from Fort Sumter, and gave some interesting 
details of the proceedings there and in Charles- 
ton. 

July 14.—We heard to-day of Pegram’s sur- 
render. The Western Virginians seem to be 
doing their work effectually. Every body is 
in high spirits, and the trains are all loaded 
for a move to-morrow. I hope there may be 
no delay, for I wish to see this infernal fire 
quenched before it has time to burn out the 
vitals of the State. 

July 15, Monday.—Clear and warm. This 
morning the army moved on Winchester. It 
was a day of deep interest and high excite- 
ment to many, but to none more intensely in- 
teresting than to myself. It was my first mili- 
tary campaign; but a life of varied experiences 
with its share of stirring adventure had inured 
me to novelty, yet nothing that I have ever 
seen surpassed the scenic splendor of this 
march. ‘The atmosphere was deliciously ge- 
nial, the country clothed in the full luxury of 
its summer array, neat farm-houses with white- 
washed fences dotted the fields all golden with 
the ungathered harvest. Chains of blue mount- 
ains on either hand inclosing a picture of smil- 


ing beauty seldom equaled outside the Valley | 
A full regiment of infant- | 
ry deployed as skirmishers led the march, flank- 
ing the road for half a mile on either side; the | 
picturesque lines moving irregularly, now over | 
open fields of grass and clover, now wading | 
waist-deep through yellow, waving lakes of | 
uncut grain; anon climbing fences and disap- | 


of the Shenandoah. 


pearing in tangled thicket and patch of forest ; 
again reappearing and forming groups upon 
some sharp ledge of limestone rock to scan the 
country in front; strong reserves supported the 
centre and extreme flanks of this line; ever 
moving, changing, breaking, and re-forming 
to suit the character of the ground. A body 
of four hundred regular cavalry, with Captain 
Tompkins’s Rhode Island battery, led by Col- 
onel Thomas, moved next. After them was 
seen the main column of ten thousand infantry 
with artillery and supply trains stretching out 
in interminable perspective. A column of six 


thousand men, led by Colonel Stone, moved by | 


a parallel road to the left out of sight but with- 
in supporting distance. All along the route 
we found traces of the opposing army in de- 
serted bivouacs, extinguished fires, broken 
fences, overturned wagons, and dead horses. 


At Darksville our skirmishers came upon the | 
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enemy's cavalry pickets, and some scattering 
shots were exchanged. This firing was occa 
sionally repeated all the way to Bunker's Hil]. 
About a mile beyond Darksville, seyerg) 
squadrons of rebel cavalry appearing in front. 
a section of Tompkins’s battery was brou 
forward with a rush, and unlimbering upon an 
open hill-top, discharged half a dozen shell into 
the wood where the enemy had disappeared, 
At Bunker’s Hill our skirmish line came upon 
the main body of Stuart's cavalry posted be 
hind Mill Creek. There was a brisk and ex- 
citing fusillade for about twenty minutes with 
out any especial result that I could perceive, 
| when a section of artillery was again brought 
up, and, obtaining a cross-fire on the enemy's 
position, drove them out. On the left of the 
turnpike the skirmish line had advanced about 
half a mile beyond the village. A group of the 
enemy’s cavalry still crowned a hillabout twelve 
hundred yards in front, observing our force. 
Captain Tompkins very quietly brought one 
of his rifled guns into a position masked by 
some trees. The shell was selected, and the 
piece, loaded carefully, was sighted by the officer 
himself. The point aimed at was a snow-white 
Havelock which shone in the centre of the 
group of horsemen. The skirmish line had 
halted, and every body stood still to watch the 
effect of the shot. The word was given, the 
missile whizzed through the air. Five seconds 
after there was a whirling among the Havelocks 
on the hill, as when the wind strikes a heap of 
dried leaves. The whole troop then started at 
full speed toward Winchester, the white Have- 
lock bobbing up and down pre-eminently until 


ght 


lost in the distance and the dust-clouds which 


they had kicked up. 

A citizen who é&ame into camp shortly after 
reported that a sergeant had beervkilled by that 
shot, but I never heard this verified. Thus end- 
ed the modern battle of Bunker's Hill. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon the army went into 
camp on the field, not a very bloody one for 
the rest, for I did not hear of any killed or 
wounded on our side, and did not see the en- 
emy’s loss. We picked up ten or a dozen pris- 
oners during the day, captured some forage and 
horses, but accomplished nothing else of im- 
portance. I spent the remainder of the day in 
trying to protect the inhabitants from plunder 
and annoyance. Notwithstanding the best dis- 
position on the part of the commanding officers 
I found this a difficult business. 

Colonel Stone’s column, having had a rough- 
er road to move upon, did not get in until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. The topographical 
camp was located in an orchard, near General 
Cadwallader’s-head-quarters, a pleasant spot. 

July 16, Tuesday.—Clear and warm. Slept 
heavily. I am told there was a great deal of 
firing on the picket line last night, but I take 
no account of these alarms, feeling assured that 
the enemy does not mean to attack. If he 


| fights at all it will be at Winchester, where he 


is secure of the advantage of position. This, 
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it seems, is not the opinion at head-quarters. 
A brigade of infantry with a battery moved to- 
ward Winchester this morning to make a recon- 
noissance. I was rather surprised to find that 
the army would not move. 

During the day I talked with Captain Simp- 
son about the roads to Winchester, Berryville, 
Strasburg, and Millwood. Without being fully 
nformed as to the object of the campaign, I 
was led to infer he wished to know how we 
could flank Winchester by a movement to the 
left or the east. I indicated Berryville, sev- 
enteen miles distant, as a point from whence 
the roads leading eastward from Winchester 
could be commanded. The Captain was de- 
cidedly of opinion that we ought to go there. 

While we sat at dinner the cannonading at 
the front became so rapid that our horses were 
ordered. Before we mounted, however, the | 
firing ceased, and shortly afterward the recon- 
noitring force returned, reporting that they 
had advanced to a point within five miles of 
Winchester without encountering any other 
force than cavalry. The roads were blockaded 
with fallen trees, and every thing indicated a 
defensive policy on the part of Johnston. 

During the afternoon we got hold of two 
white-headed youths, brothers, who had desert- 
ed from Winchester, and had given informa- 
tion in regard to matters there. We took them 
to our tent, and finding one of them intelligent, 
examined him very carefully. .The informa- 
ition he gave us corresponded precisely with my 
knowledge of localities at Winchester, and pre- 
vious knowledge of the forces and armament. 
Upon his information we put down Johnston's 
force of effectives at seventeen thousand men, 
and thirty-one pieces of light artillery. Two 
brigades of infantry and a battery of eight guns 
having been added to the force which I saw 
pass through Charlestown on the 15th of June. 
He described the works as accurately as an in- 
experienced youth could be expected to do, and 
said they were armed with ten heavy guns from | 
the Norfolk navy-yard—probably old navy 32- 
pounders. 

I was perfectly satisfied that this information 
was sincerely given and approximately accu- 
rate. He had named all the regiments and 
their commanders, and we had made our ag- 
gregate by allowing eight hundred men to the 
regiment. There had been much sickness and | 
desertion. I felt assured we had over-esti- | 
mated the force of effectives somewhat. When | 
these views were presented at head-quarters, | 
what was our astonishment to find that they 
were totally discredited. They had satisfac- | 
tory information there that the enemy had a | 
force of forty-two thousand men and seventy | 
guns. 

I was indignant and mortified that this ‘‘in- | 
vention of the enemy” should obtain credence, 
and endeavored to combat it by argument. It | 
was utterly impossible that the Confederacy 
could have set on foot such a force in addition 
to what they had at Manassas. They had not | 


broke camp this morning at two o'clock. 
| 


| Smithfield, leading eastward and retrogr: 


| ted by the Fort Mountains. 
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the means of arming or supplying so many men 
at Winchester. If Johnston had half the force 
attributed to him he would not have put us to 
the trouble of following him to Winchester, but 
would have made us fee] him before this. His 
blockading the roads to impede our advance 
was an indication of weakness rather than of 
overwhelming superiority. In short, I was mor- 
ally certain that there could be no such force in 
Winchester. 

In reply, I was curtly told by a staff officer 
that my ‘‘ deserter’ was a rogue and would be 
I did not dispute his asser- 
and 


deserter could give very accurate information 


hung some day. 
tion, but insisted that an intelligent rogue 


when it suited his purpose to do so, and I did 
not doubt that my man had told me the truth. 
In short, I found the forty-two thousand men 
and seventy guns the accepted belief, and no 
discussion permitted. 

Being a stranger in camp, and without credit 
at head-quarters, I retired to my tent, sketched 
a map of the route to Charlestown, and went to 
sleep with a contemptuous sense of security. 

July 17, Wednesday.—Clear and warm. We 

When 
djacent 
were blazing with fires, at which the 
At dawn the 
column was in motion on the roa 


we mounted it was still dark, and the a 
slopes 
troops were cooking breakfast. 
whole 


d to 
ding 


from Winchester. Colonel Frank Patterson’s 
Pennyslvania regiment (called the Roundheads 


|from the shape of their hats) led the march. 
| As we descended the bluff to Mill Creek, near 


the Opequan Bridge, a body of men was seen on 


| an overlooking hill, and the Roundheads opened 


on them briskly, firing twenty or thirty shots 
before they discovered that it was one of our 
own posts established the night previous to 
guard the bridge. 

Crossing this bridge we ascended the lime- 
stone ridge on the eastern bank, from whence 
we had a magnificent view of the Vailey to 
Winchester and twenty miles beyond, termina- 
The town of Win- 
chester, located in a basin, was not visible, but 
near its locality we observed a large column of 
smoke rising as if from the destruction of some 
buildings or bridges. As our regiments suc- 
cessively filed up from the misty vale of the 
Opequan their burnished arms and banners 
caught the rosy light of the sun just rising over 
the Blue Ridge. It was an inspiriting and mar- 
tial scene. If we had not been on the retro- 
grade I should have enjoyed it more. 

At Smithfield we still had choice of roads, 
one led to Winchester fifteen miles distant, an- 
other to Berryville, between Winchester and 


| Snicker’s Ferry, about twelve miles distant re- 


spectively from Winchester and Smithfield. 


| The third route led to Charlestown, eight miles 


off and twenty-two from Winchester. A bri- 
gade, by way of feint, moved a short distance 


}on the Winchester road, but the main column 
i 


took the Charlestown route. The van-guard 
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halted about a mile from Smithfield, and seeing 
something resembling a body of cavalry drawn 
up across the road a gun was sent for. It was 
posted and loaded, but a closer examination 
showed our enemy to be a six-horse team with 
a load of hay, and consequently the battery did 
not open. 

As I was riding alone some distance in ad- 
vance of the column, a tall negro man ran up 
and addressed me with great earnestness. 

*¢ Oh, Sir, why don’t you hurry on to Charles- | 
town? Be quick, and you will catch the peo- | 
ple that hung that good man John Brown.” | 

‘‘Indeed, Uncle, and so you think John 
Brown was a good man and should not have 
been hung ?” 

‘*Yes, indeed, Sir. He was a man sent by 
the Lord to do justice on earth and give liberty 
to the oppressed, and I don’t know how it hap- 
pened after that the Lord permitted him and | 
them that were with him to die in that miser- | 
able way.” 

The advance of the troops interrupted our | 
conversation, and I rode forwarda short distance | 
to speak to a white man who sat on horseback | 
near his gate. I found he was the owner of 
the slave who had first addressed me, and in- 
quired of him with some feeling of interest, if 
he had observed any restiveness among his | 
blacks since the National army had entered | 
Virginia? He assured me, in a boastful tone, | 


} 
| 
| 


that he had never known them more contented | 
and obedient, and had no fear that any of his | 


would leave him. 

This was only an expression of the fatuity | 
which seemed to have possessed the minds of | 
most slave-owners of late years. No class of | 
men had better opportunities of knowing that | 
subtlety, the armor of the weak, is the especial | 
characteristic of the hereditary slave. In the 
‘ordinary affairs of life they placed no reliance | 
whatever on the sincerity of his expressed opin- | 
ions, knowing they were invariably put forth to | 
please and flatter the questioner, especially if 
he happened to be of the dominant race. Yet 
now, blinded by passion, they insisted that the 
slaves feared and hated the Yankees, and would 
not accept the boon of freedom if offered. 

I found a practical commentary on this opin- 
ion when I returned to the head of the column. 
About a dozen negroes, men and women, had 
come out of the adjoining ficlds equipped for 
traveling with their Sunday clothes and bun- 
dles. They had evidently prepared themselves | 
beforehand and waited the approach of the | 
army. The spokesman among them was my 
recent acquaintance. He asked a soldier of 
the Massachusetts regiment ‘‘ if this was not the 
army that was come to set them free?” The 
solditr replied, ‘‘ No, my man, we have come 
here solely to execute the laws. To set you 
free, or to do any thing contrary to the law of | 
the land, is not our mission. Go, therefore, 
serve your master faithfully, and be content to 
know that you are in all probability better off | 
under his protection than if you were free.” | 








The negro looked alternately at the speaker 
{and at the armed host that was sweeping by 
| with an expression of mingled perpiexity and 
disappointment. His companions, although list- 
| ening with open eyes, mouths, and ears, had 
scarcely caught the meaning of the soldier's re 
|marks. They turned their chop-fallen coun- 
tenances toward the big negro as if for furthe; 

| enlightenment. 
He repeated, sadly, ‘‘ Dey say dey ain’t come 
to set us free.” A girl, with shining face an 
yellow headkerchief, retorted, spitefully, ‘‘De 


| what de debble dey come here for, I'd like t 


know, burnin’ people’s fences and spoilin’ der 
corn?” Knowing that according to the pro- 


| claimed policy of the Government fugitives 


would be returned to their masters from th« 


;camps, and that in a military point of view 


they could not be tolerated, I felt it my duty 
to explain to these poor creatures the true state 
of the case, and to recommend to them not to 


| commit themselves by relying on a refuge wit] 


the army. The leader thanked me politely and 
slowly turned away, looking perplexed, like one 
who has been awakened from a long-cherished 
dream. 

At the ruin of the old Episcopal Church— 
the first built in the valley—the main column 
halted, and detachments were sent forward to 
the right and left to inclose the town and cap 
ture the militia, which were reported to be as 
sembled there. The army entered Charlestown 
with drums beating, colors flying, and all the 
pomp of a grand review. The streets were si 
lent and deserted, the houses generally closed, 
and only a few negroes and children appeared 
to witness the ‘‘ grand entrée.”” As the column 


| passed a Confederate flag was displayed from 


the upper window of a storehouse. The doors 
were instantly crushed in and the offensive em- 
blem replaced by the Stars and Stripes. Oth- 
erwise every thing was quiet. The sentiment 
of the army was conciliatory, while, from terror 
or sullenness, very few of the inhabitants showed 
themselves on the streets. I assisted my chief 


|in posting the troops as they came in, and at 


night, weary and dispirited, retired to our cam) 

in a field beside the Harper's Ferry turnpike. 
July 18, Thursday.—lI am informed to-day 

that our movement from Martinsburg via Bun- 


| ker’s Hill to this place was a flank march to cover 


the transfer of our supply train to a new base 
at Harper’s Ferry. The enemy’s cavalry picked 
up a couple of our sutler’s wagons yesterday. 
A reconnoitring party has moved out toward 
Berryville. There was some spirited shell- 
practice this afternoon which sounded like a 


| battle, while from the continual crackle of 


small-arms through the camps one might infer 
there was a chronic skirmish on hand. One of 
these desultory shots wounded a horse belong- 
ing to Perkins’s light battery. The Captain, 
who was fiery, loaded a section with canister 
and turning the guns on the camp from whence 
the shot came, declared if another ball was 
fired into his purlieu he would open on the 
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offenders. The infantry got ready to take the 
battery, and it required some authority to settle 
the difficulty. 

My principal business to-day was mediating 
between the citizens and the military. 

After dark this evening I was informed that 
Joe Johnston was crossing at Berry’s Ferry, 
moving toward Manassas. 

July 19, Friday.—Clear and warm. This 
morning before breakfast I received positive 
nformation that Johnston’s whole army had 
vrossed the Shenandoah at Berry’s Ferry. <A 
loyal citizen, who was eye-witness of the fact, 
had ridden during the night to bring the news. 
[ immediately communicated it to Captain 
Simpson, who said it was important, and hur- 
‘ied over to head-quarters. After a brief ab- 
sence he returned somewhat irritated, and said 
the report was not credited at head-quarters. 
[ told him my information was positive and of 
indubitable authority, although for good rea- 
sons I could not reveal the source from whence 
I obtained it. He expressed full confidence in 
it, and then questioned me as to the roads from 
yur position leading across the ridge into Lou- 
don, saying we should move immediately by 
he shortest route toward Manassas. My opin- 
ion was that the roads spoken of were scarcely 
wracticable for heavy trains. The troops using 
them must move light. Johnston would, in any 
case, have the short line, and nearly two days’ 
tart of us. 

All the while our force, composed of three 
1onths’ volunteers, was rapidly melting away. 
(he time of nearly all of them had expired. 
One or two regiments turned back at Martins- 
burg before this march began. Three regi- 
ments left at Bunker's Hill, marching homeward 
while the guns were sounding at the front. 

To-day other regiments were departing. 
General Patterson had several regiments whose 
erms were expired paraded near head-quar- 
He came out and addressed them, urging 
hem to remain until the campaign was ended. 
Colonel Wallace’s Zouaves volunteered to re- 
main ten days longer. Some other organiza- 
tions followed their example. The general 
feeling among the troops, however, was to go 
ome on the day their engagements terminated, 
without regard to circumstances. 

I was busy to-day getting citizens released 
from arrest and soliciting protections for the 
houses and property of others. As we have 
failed to make any favorable military impres- 
sion, it is our policy to produce as favorable an 
impression otherwise as possible. 

While I was at head-quarters a committee 
of soldiers appointed from one of the regiments 
called on the Commanding General. He re- 
ceived them on the portico of the house, and 
inquired their business. The committee, com- 
posed of three lanky, tallow-faced fellows, took 
off their hats, and the spokesman, who was 
especially tall, lanky, and tallow-faced, stood 
forward and took from under his arm a large 
package folded in a piece of tent cloth. This 


ters. 


he unrolled with great deliberation, and dis- 
played a side of the whitest and fattest pickled 
pork that could be conceived of. Then rolling 
his eyes imploringly upon his chief he began, 
in a lackadaisical tone : 

‘*General, we’ve been appointed a commit- 
tee by our regiment to come and show you how 
we poor soldiers are treated by our commissa- 
ries, and what sort of rations we git. Look at 
that, General!” he exclaimed, rousing himself 
toenergy. ‘‘ We’ve fought hard, and marched 
hard, but we can’t stand it much longer—we’re 
most gone :” and to present more emphatically 
the exhausted condition of the army the speak- 
er leaned languidly against a pillar of the por- 
tico. The two assistants responded with faint 
groans, and leaned corroboratively against ad 


joining posts. 


The General meanwhile had examined the 
corpus delicti. 

‘That looks fine !” 
‘* what's the matter with that?” 

‘* General,” gasped the astonished commit- 
teeman, leaving the support of his post in his 
excitement, ‘‘we men can’t live on that sort 
of meat: it’s all fat!” 

** Well,” replied the General, ‘*I thought 
fat pork was always considered the best.” 

‘** But,” persisted the orator, ** this is a// fat. 
Men can’t march and fight all day and all night 
as we've done unless they git some lean.” 

The eye of the old soldier twinkled as h« 
dismissed them, promising to give orders that 
the Commissary should issue none but lean 
pork hereafter. The fellows shouldered their 
greasy grievance and marched off as jauntily as 
if they had won a victory. 

July 20, Saturday.—Clear and pleasant. We 
received information of the collision between 
our forces and the enemy at Bull Run on the 
19th. It was regarded as a check, and pro- 
duced a feeling of dissatisfaction and uneasi- 
ness. 

Our pickets were all night long skirmishing 
with cows, stumps, and imaginary enemies. I 
think the men on guard get lonely and fright- 
ened, and fire their guns to get up an excite- 
ment and relieve their minds. I obtained 
some valuable maps for the Topographical De- 
partment to-day. They are needed, as the 
Government seems to lack geographical and 
topographical information in regard to this 
region especially. This evening Lieutenant 
Smith is ordered to lead a brigade to Keyes’s 
Ferry. ‘This indicates that we will fall back to 
Harper’s Ferry. 

July 21, Sunday.—Clear and pleasant. Thi 
morning we broke camp and moved for Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

Such was my mortification at the result of 
the campaign that I made it convenient to get 
off without taking leave of my friends in town. 
As we drew near Harper’s Ferry a tall, thin 
man, on horseback, saluted Captain Simpson, 
and reported himself as William Luce, an as- 
sistant draughtsman, ordered from Washington 


very he exclaimed ; 
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to join us. 
panion, and we rode together to Harper’s Ferry. 

To-day it was frankly revealed to me, for the 
first time, that a decisive battle was to be fought 
at Manassas Junction, and was probably in 
progress. The motive of our late movement 
was explained, as was also the fyct that it had 
signally failed. 

At Harper’s Ferry head-quarters were es- | 
tablished at the house of the Superintendent 
of the Armory, while the. topographical party 
pitched their tents near the dwelling of the late 
paymaster. Some of the officers remarked 
that Uncle Sam had recovered his own again, 
but it was only the empty shell. A place more 
thoroughly gutted could not be imagined. 

July 22, Monday.—Warm rain. Lieutenant 
Smith rejoined us to-day, the troops guarding | 
Keyes’s Ferry having returned. The troops} 
whose terms of service have expired are leav- 
ing us by regiments, fording the Potomac above 
the island, every man and officer carrying with 
him some cumbersome memento of the cam- 
paign, in shape of a brick, # cannon-ball, or 
burned musket-barrel from the ruins of the 
Arsenal. 

I started with my commanding officer to re- 
connoitre the crest of Loudon Heights, where, 
it is reported, the enemy had constructed some | 
block-houses. We took an escort of fifty sharp- 
shooters from Brigadier-General N——’s bri- 
gade, the General and his staff accompanying 
us as spectators. Crossing the Shenandoah by 


an unusual and very rough ford, we ascended 
the mountain by a winding road shaded by tall 
forest trees and bordered by the delicious wild- 


bloom of the season. On the summit we found 
a cleared space of about twelve hundred yards 
in length by three hundred wide, with three 
- block-houses so located as to flank and support 
each other. On the roof of one of these we 
took lunch, and while thus engaged were ac- 
costed by two citizens, who informed us that 
there was a picket of rebel cavalry in the val- 
ley below. It was determined to extend our 
reconnoissance in that direction, the Captain 
hoping to hear some tidings of the battle which 
was probably fought yesterday. We descend- | 
ed by a narrow path winding through dense | 
thickets and scarcely practicable for horses. 
From the foot of the ridge we made our way 
across some meadows, fording a pretty stream, 
and finally reaching the main turnpike leading 
from Harper’s Ferry, via Hillsborough, to Lees- 
burg. Calling at a house we were answered 
by a country fellow, who replied to our ques- | 
tions in so vague and unsatisfactory a manner | 
that he was taken into custody. | 
Moving on toward Hillsborough our guide | 
pointed out two men mowing in a field. One 
of them, named Dorrell, he said, was a trou- | 
blesome man, who had been very active in 
hunting up ‘‘volunteers” for the Confederate 
army. The man thus indicated justified the | 
accusation brought against him by throwing 
down his scythe and fleeing toward the mount- 


I was presented to my new com- | 


| cry after the fugitive. 


| and drove the dog under the house. 


oom ee 
ain as soon as he espied us. The chase was 
immediately opened; a dozen of the Dutch 
sharp-shooters on foot, and the General with 
staff and orderlies on horseback, started in ful] 
The chase, with all th 
dodges, leaps, and turns of pursuers and pur 
sued, was in full view for half a mile. Dorrel] 
ran like a buck, while the Dutchmen followe, 
stanchly with whoop and halloo. The hunted 
party, however, had the advantage of speed 
and knowledge of localities, and finally escaped 
to the mountain. The other mower, with su- 
perior firmness or a better conscience, kept 
quietly at his work and was not even ques- 
tioned. 
Gathering up after this unsuccessful chase, 


| the detachment moved on several miles further 


to Neersville, a village of a dozen houses. Here 
separating into two parties our escort took open 
order and closed around the village, like High- 
land hunters upon their game. Their rush into 
the town with fixed bayonets and a cheer was 
dramatic, and took the inhabitants by surprise. 
But one adult male was captured, who upon 
examination was found to be a lame idiot. 


| Finding himself cornered he took off his hat 


and gave three cheers for Jeff Davis; but the 


| strange oaths and menacing bayonets of the 


Teutonie guard convinced him of his mistake. 
He then volunteered three hearty hurrahs for 


| Abe Lincoln, whereupon he was liberated with 


the following commendation, ‘‘ Dat’s a coot 
feller; he’s all right!” 

Two miles beyond Neersville we found Dor- 
rell’s jiiouse. The proprietor was absent from 
home, of course, but our zealous Dutchmen 
searched the premises as carefully as if they 
expected to find him. The only opposition 
they met was from an old woman who cackled 
at them and a house-dog that barked. <A vol- 
ley of German oaths silenced the old woman 
The only 
practical result of this search was a huge black 
stallion that was found in the barn. This an- 
imal was led forth shining with fatness and 
faithful grooming, but with none of the bold, 
obstreperous airs of holiday fairs and militia 
muster-days. He appeared, on the contrary, 
with drooping head and tail between his legs, 
pulled, cuffed, and kicked by his captors, the 
most humble and cringing creature imagina- 
ble, doubtless fully appreciating the fact that 
he had fallen into the hands of the Hessians. 
Having accomplished this capture the expedi- 
tion wheeled to the right about, returning 
through Neersville. 

The cavalry post we had heard of had been 
withdrawn to Hillsborough. There were some 
vague rumors of a bloody battle near Manas- 
sas, with great loss on both sides. This report 
was so vague that it might have referred to the 
affair of the nineteenth. The inhabitants gen- 
erally seemed well disposed, but they had no 
information of any importance. At Neersville 
the Federal oath of allegiance was administer- 
ed to several citizens, including the principal 
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saddler and the idiot. This latter at the con- 
lusion of the ceremony again vociferated for 
Jeff Davis, and was again obliged to change 
his tune. The orderly who led the newly-re- 
ruited horse helped himself to a halter that 
hung at the saddler’s door, pleasantly suggest- 
ng to the proprietor that in recognition of the 
loyalty which he had just proved by taking the 
ath he would be permitted to contribute some- 
thing to the great cause. 

A guard was sent to arrest a county magis- 
tr named Price, charged with being a zeal- 
jus administrator of Confederate laws and oaths 
of fealty to the so-called Government. When 
arraigned the magistrate firmly asserted his 
opinions, and was detained under guard. His 
son, who stood by, then voluntarily proclaimed 
himseel’ a rebel, and was also taken into custo- 
dy. Iwas touched with this exhibition of filial 
piety, and rode beside the young man for the 
purpose of relieving any apprehensions he might 
have in regard to the safety or civil treatment 
of his fatherygg He recognized me and called 
me by nanie king why his father had been 
arrested. I replied, he had been guilty of high 
treason against the United States in undertak- 
ing to administer the laws of a rebellious gov- 
rmment. The young man looked as if in a 
maze. 

‘““The State of Virginia has ordered him to 
lo it, and being a magistrate of the State, how 
‘an he refuse ?” 

I endeavored to explain to him the theory 
f National Supremacy as it had been taught 
tome; but he suggested a practical difficulty 
which the theory did not meet. 

‘*Qur State authorities,” said he, ‘‘ threaten 
us with confiscation and death if we do not 
obey them, and the United States menaces us 
with worse if we do. Now what in the name 
if God are we to do?” 

‘*My young friend,” I replied, ‘‘ your ques- 
tion is a pertinent one, and difficult to answer. 
It is even now in process of solution, by the 
last argument of kings and governments. When 
that thundering debate shall have been closed 
we may be able to speak advisedly on this sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, permit me to say that I 
have been touched by your manly bearing, and 
will interest myself to procure the speedy re- 
lease of your father and yourself.” 

The expedition continued its movement by 
the Hillsborough pike toward Harper’s Ferry. 
On a tree by the road-side was discovered a 
written placard ordering the assembly of the 
militia, and signed by a Captain Tevis. A 
military ruse was planned by one of the offi- 
cers, which resulted in the capture of Captain 
Tevis (whose house was near at hand) and the 
confiscation of his military dress and equip- 
ments. 

This exploit concluded the adventures of the 
day. The rain had ceased, and as we wheeled 
around the base of Loudon Heights a glorious 
sunset burst suddenly upon us. The whole 
western horizon was ablaze, while rivers and 


‘po . 
disappointment. 
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rocks, ruins and camps, appeared all glittering 
with the golden light. It was a scene of sur- 
passing grandeur, and one calculated to bring 
into impressive contrast Infinity with the little- 
ness of men. 7 

We returned to Harper's Ferry, having sue- 
cessfully accomplished the serious object of the 
reconnoissarce. If the farcical by-play which I 
have narrated had added nothing to the military 
prestige or moral force of the Government, it 
at least indicated what was to be the fate of 
the Border people during the coming wars. 

July 23, Tuesday.—Clear and pleasant. Mr. 
Luce, the new draughtsman, who has been lost 
since Sunday, reported again to-day. I was 
pleased to find him a clever artist with his pen- 
cil. While he, Lieutenant Smith, and myself 
were amusing ourselves caricaturing each oth- 
er, Captain Simpson appeared at the door of 
the tent looking very much flushed and excited. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘look at my coun- 
tenance, and read the news.” 

‘*What is it? What of the battle?” ex- 
claimed one and all. 

**We have been beaten at Manassas—beat- 
en disgracefully. and were 
cut to pieces like sheep, abandoning artillery, 
baggage, and every thing else in their panic.” 

The pencils were laid aside. Going up to 
head-quarters with our chief, we heard on all 
sides the fiery curses of rage, mortification, and 
A proposition to march rap- 
idly on Winchester with a column of five or 
six thousand men was under discussion. But 
the decisive battle had been fought, and this 
tardy effort to retrieve error and disaster could 
have accomplished nothing to justify the risk. 
It was very properly dismissed. I did not for 
get my promise to the Loudon prisoners, who 


The troops ran, 


received some judicious counsel, and were dis- 
charged—all except the horse. 

July 24, Wednesday.—Clear and warm. Our 
discharged troops are still streaming across the 
Potomac by regiments, homeward bound. I 
met some Union refugees from Martinsburg this 
morning, who told me that Allan’s regiment had 
been dreadfully cut up at Manassas. They 
named among the killed several young men of 
my acquaintance and kindred. The bodies had 
already been brought home and buried. The 
whole county was in mourning. 

The National cause was, for the present, en- 
tirely lost in Virginia. I the effect 
this victory would have upon public opinion, 
and trembled for the safety of my friends and 
family at Berkeley. Having obtained leave of 
absence, I started the same afternoon to visit 
them. At Sharpsburg I took supper, and, to 
shorten the next day's ride, pushed on seven 
miles further, to Jones’s tavern, on the Hagers- 
town road. I was informed that I could be 
comfortably lodged there if I could succeed in 
arousing the landlord, who was ‘notoriously 
sleepy-headed. I got to the house about ten 
p.M., and spent the next hour shouting and 
pounding at the door. My perseverance was 


foresaw 
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at length rewarded, and I got fairly to bed at 
cleven. 


In reviewing the campaign of General Pat- 
terson by the light of experience and fuller in- 
formation, I am led to the conclusion that its 
futility was insured in its conception. 


Martinsburg and Bunker’s Hill must, of course, 


leave it entirely optional with Johnston wheth- | 


er to reinforce Manassas or to hazard a battle 
in a position of his own selection. No manceu- 
vre of the Federal commander from that direc- 
tion could interfere with the free-will of an act- 
ive and well-informed enemy. Every march 


which General Patterson made toward Win- 
chester withdrew him from the decisive field 
of action, while by every retrograde Johnston 
was thrown nearer his unbroken lines of com- 
munication and the vital point of the campaign. 
Whether General Johnston really intended to 





Past many a shady nook, 
The babbling meadow brook, 
*Twixt grass-grown banks with feathery fern 
abourding, 
Glides on its devious way 
Through all the livelong day, 
While fields and woods with summer song 
are sounding. 


Far off across the vale, 
. Where the light vapors sail, 
Veiled with thin mist the purple hills are 
sleeping; 
And in the ripened field, 
Amid the summer’s yield, 
The farmers now the golden grain are reap- 
ing. 


The locust sings unseen 
Behind some leafy screen, 
While the hot sun looks down with fiery 
glances ; 
All Nature seems to swoon 
As toward its highest noon, 
From heat to heat, the glowing day 
vances. 


ad- 


The deep creck, winding, flows 
By shelving shores where grows 
The silvery willow marked with sun 
shadow, 
And in its glassy wave 
The cattle come to lave 
Their sweltering limbs from feeding in 
meadow. 


and 


the 


Steeped in the blinding light, 
The clouds, all deathly white, 
Across the vault with listless motion sailing, 
Below me in the plain, 
Along the bending grain, 
Their grateful shadows o’er the earth are 
trailing. 


The | 
movement of the National army by the line of | 


MIDSUMMER. 
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| hazard a battle, or to defend Winchester at 
that time, is best known to himself; but he 
well knew, as every one else now knows, that 
the most stunning defeat inflicted on Patter- 
son’s army could not have rendered it more 
useless than it would have been at Winx hester, 
or at any other point in the Valley of the Shen- 
andoah, on the day of the decisive battle at 
Manassas. Nor does it seem at all probable 
that an able and subtle enemy would have cared 
to waste his limited supply of ammunition on a 
force that was melting away of itself, and in a 
few days would have been reduced to a mere 
handful. 

This expedition, to have been successful, 
should have moved from Harper’s Ferry on the 
eastern side of the Blue Ridge, or through 
Leesburg, as its commander suggested. But 
the bad policy of operating on exterior lines 
against an enemy on interior lines is too well 
understood at this day to require discussion. 


| 








From farm-yards far and near 
The shrill horns, sounding clear, 
With answering echoes from the hills are 
blending ; 
The laborers’ work is stopped, 
The whetted scythes are dropped, 
And homeward now their eager 
tending. 


feet ar 


Beside the cottage porch, 
The sunflower's shining torch, 
That marked with rings of flame the sum- 
mer’s coming, 
Stands in proud splendor there 
Where all the noontide air 
Is drowsy with the sweet bees’ idle 
ming. 


hum- 


Within the garden blows 
The fragrant summer rose, 
Whose blushing leaves with sweet perfume 
are laden ; 
And swaying gently there, 
The lily, passing fair, 
Hangs her meek head like some retiring 
maiden. 


Oh, glorious summer! stay, 
Nor hasten yet away 
From the sweet fields with thy warm beauty 
glowing ; 
My life has reached its prime, 
Its radiant summer-time, 
And all my blood with added warmth is 
flowing. 


The day at last declines, 
The west with splendor shines 
As slantwise now the sun’s last beams are 
falling, 
And all the dazzling air, 
Bright with the sunset’s glare, 
Is filled with myriad voices blithely calling. 
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MOUSE-NEST IN A BOTTLE. 


SOME CURIOUS HOMES. 
HERE are very few animals among the | der tail aids it materially in sustaining itself. 
Mammalia who venture to exert their skill | As the food of the Harvest Mouse consists 
| greatly of insects, flies being especial favorites, 


upon aerial architecture. Consequently the 
Harvest Mouse, found in many parts of En- 
gland, is regarded with special interest; and 
this not only because its home is suspended 
above the ground in such a manner as to en- 
title it to the name of a true pensile nest, but 
also on account of its intrinsic beauty and ele- 
gance. The nest is generally hung to several 
stout grass-stems; sometimes it is fastened to 
wheat straws ; and occasionally it is found sus- 
pended to the head of a thistle. It is a very 
beautiful structure, being made of very narrow 
grasses, and woven so carefully as to form a 
hollow globe, rather larger than a cricket-ball, 
and very nearly as round. The Harvest Mouse 
is an elegant little creature, so tiny that, when 
full-grown, it weighs scarcely more than the 
sixth of an ounce, and we can not but wonder 
how it contrives to form so complicated an ob- 
ject as a hollow sphere with thin walls. The 
walls are so thin that an object inside the nest 
can be easily seen from any part of the exte- 
rior; there is no opening whatever, and when 
the young are in the nest they are packed so 


tightly that their bodies press against the wall | as it was set down. 


in every direction. 
apening, and as the walls are so loosely woven, 





it is evident that great agility is needed. In 
order to show the active character of the quad 
ruped one of the harvest mice is represented in 
the engraving as climbing toward a fly, upon 
which it is about to pounce. In such cireum- 
stances its leap is remarkably swift, and its aim 
as accurate as that of a swallow. In the airy 
cradle of the Harvest Mouse may sometimes be 
seen as many as eight youig mice, all packed 
together like herrings in a barrel. 

The Common Mouse, also, is a notable little 
house-builder, making nests out of various ma- 
terials, and placing them oftentimes in very odd 
places, as the following instances will show: At 
the end of autumn a number of flower-pots had 
been set aside in a shed, in waiting for the 
coming spring. Toward the middle of winter 
the shed was cleared out and the flower-pot: 
removed. While carrying them out of the shed 
the owner was rather surprised to find a round 
hole in the mould, and examined it closely. 
In the hole was seen, not a plant, but the tail 
of a mouse, which leaped from the pot as soon 
Presently another mouse 


As there is no defined | followed from the same aperture, showing that 


a nest lay beneath the soil. On removing the 


it is probable that the mother is able to push | earth a neat and comfortable nest was found, 


her way between the meshes, and so to arrange 
or feed her young. The position of the nest, 


which is always at some little height, presup- | mates had fled. 
All | connection with this nest was, that although the 


poses a climbing power in the architect. 


made chiefly of straw and paper, the entrance 
to which was the hole through which the in- 
The most curious point in 


mice and rats are good climbers, but the Har- | earth in the pot seemed to be intact except for 


vest Mouse is especially well fitted for climb- | the round hole, which might have been made 


ing, inasmuch as its long and flexible toes can | by a stick, none was found within it. 


The in 


firmly grasp the grass-stem, and its long slen- | genious little architects had been clever enough 
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to scoop out the whole of the earth and to carry 
away, so as to form a cavity for the reception 
They did not completely empty 


it 
of their nest. 


the pot, as if knowing by instinct that their 
habitation would be betrayed, but allowed a 
slight covering of earth to remain upon their 


nest. A number of empty bottles had been 
stowed away upon a shelf, and among them 
was found one which was tenanted by a mouse. 
The little creature had considered that the bot- 
tle weuld afford a suitable home for her young, 


and had therefore conveyed into it a quantity | 


The | 


of bedding which she made into a nest. 
bottle was filled with the nest, and the eccen- 
tric architect had taken the precaution to leave 
around hole corresponding to the neck of the 
bottle. In this remarkable domicile the young 
were placed; and it is a fact worthy of notice 


that no attempt had been made to shut out the | 
Nothing would have been easier than | 
to have formed the cavity at the under-side, so | 


light. 


that the soft materials of the nest would ex- 


clude the light; but the mouse had simply | 


formed a comfortable hollow for her young, 
and therein she had placed them. 
fore evident that the mouse has no fear of 
light, but that it only chooses darkness as a 
means of safety for its young. The rapidity 
with which the mouse can make a nest is some- 
what surprising. Some few years ago, in a 
farmer’s house, a loaf of newly-baked bread 
was placed upon a shelf, according to custom. 
Next day a hole was observed in the loaf; and 
when it was cut open a mouse and her nest was 
discovered within, the latter having been made 
of paper. On examination, the material of the 
habitation was found to have been obtained 
from a copy-book, which had been torn into 
shreds and arranged into the form of a nest. 
Within this curious home were nine new-born 
mice. Thus in the space of thirty-six hours, 
at most, the loaf must have cooled, the interior 
been excavated, the book found and cut into 
suitable pieces, the nest made, and the young 
brought into the world. Surely it is no won- 
der that mice are so plentiful, or that their 
many enemies fail to exterminate them. 

When in a state of liberty, and able to work 
in its own manner, the Dormouse is an admira- 
ble nest-maker. As it passes the day in sleep, 
it must needs have some retired domicile in 
which it can be hidden from the many enemies 
which might attack a sleeping animal. One 
of these nests is depicted in the illustration, 
being situated in a hedge about four feet from 
the ground, and is placed in the forking of a 
branch, the smaller twigs of which form a kind 
of palisade round it. The substances of which 
it is composed are of two kinds; namely, grass- 
blades and leaves of trees. Two or three kinds 
of grass are used, the greater part being the 
well-known sword-grass, whose sharp edges 
eut the fingers of a careless handler. The 
blades are twisted round the twigs and through 
the interstices, until they form a hollow nest, 
rather oval in shape. Toward the bottom 


It is there- | 
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| the finer sorts of grass are used, as well as 
some stems of delicate climbing weeds, whicl 
are no larger than ordinary thread, and which 
serve to bind the mass together. Interwove1 
with the grass are leaves, which fill up the in 

terstices. The entrance to the pest is so in 
geniously concealed t! vt to find it is not a vers 
easy matter, even when its precise 
known; and in order to show the ii 
which it is constructed, one of the Dormice is 
represented in the act of drawing aside th 

grass-blades that conceal it. The pendent 
pieces of grass that are being held aside by the 
little paw are so fixed, that when released from 
pressure they spring back over the aperture 
and conceal it in a very effectual manner. Such 
a nest is usually about six inches in length and 
three in width. Although the Dormouse uses 
this aerial house as a residence, it does not 
make use of it as a granary. Like many oth- 
er hibernating animals, it collects a store of 
winter food, which generally consists of nuts, 
grain, and similar substances. These treas 
|ures are carefully hidden away in the vicinity 
of the nest, and in the illustration the anima! 
is shown as eating a nut which it has taker 
| from one of its storehouses beneath the thick 
| branch. 

| The Stag Beetle and the Golden-crested Wren 
| have been introduced into the illustration t 
show the comparative size of the animals. 

It is hardly possible to overrate the wonder 
ful varieties of form that are assumed by th 
nests of insects—varieties so bold and so start 
ling that few would believe in the possibility ot 
their existence without ocular demonstration 
No rule seems to be observed in them; at al! 
events no rule has as yet been discovered bi 
which their formation is guided; neither has 
any conjecture been formed as to the reason 
for the remarkable forms which they assume. 
In the British Museum there is a splendid col- 
lection of curious nests, but none perhaps whicl 
awakens more surprise and admiration than th 

| wonderful group represented in the accompany 
ing illustration. Although the seven nests wer 
not all found adhering to a single branch—be 
ing placed near each other only to allow of 
easy comparison—they were all made by a 
insect bearing the somewhat scientific name of 
Apoica. This insect, although by no means a 
handsome creature, well deserves its scientific 
title. By referring to the illustration it will be 
seen that the nests are by no means uniform it 
size or shape. The larger one, which oceu- 
pies the centre, rather exceeds ten inches in 
diameter, while the small nest at the end of 
the same branch is scarcely half as wide, and the 
others are of all the intermediate sizes. I 
shape, too, they differ, some being perfectly 
hexagonal, others partly so, while others again 
are nearly circular, though on a careful inspec- 
tion they show faint traces of the hexagonal 
|form. The upper surfaces are more or les: 
| convex, according to their size; this form be- 
ing evidently intended for the purpose of mak- 
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NESTS OF 


ing them water-proof. In fact, the nests some- 
what resemble shallow basins with very thick 
sides, and bear an almost startling resemblance 
to the cap of a very large and well-shaped mush- 
room, the central specimen being so fungus- 
like in form that, if it were laid on the ground 


NEST OF ICARIAS. 


APOLOA. 


in a waste and moist spot, it would soon be 
picked up as a veritable mushroom. The color 
is in general a yellowish brown, although oe- 
casionally some nest boldly departs from the 
general uniformity, presenting a reddish sur- 

All the nests are fixed 
the same manner to a 
branch or twig passing 
through the upper surface. 
When the nest is increased 
in size the original support 
is often found to be 
slight, and in that case oth- 
ers are added. The cells 
are arranged in the most 
systematic manner in rows 
which follow the exterior 
outline, and therefore take 
the shape of a hexagon. 
How the insect forms these 
wonderful cell-groups is an 
enigma to which not the 
least be found. 
In proportion to the size of 
the architect they are sim- 
ply enormous, and yet th: 
sides and angles afe as truc 
and just as if they were sin- 
gle cells. 

Very curious nests ar 


made by several species of 


face, or even a white. 
in 


too 


clew can 
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an insect belonging to the genus Jcaria. These 
nests, or rather these series of cells, are 
made after a singular fashion. First, the in- 
sect attaches to the branch a foot-stalk com- 
posed of the same material as that with which 
the cells are formed. This foot-stalk, although 
slender, is very hard, solid, and tough, and can 
uphold a considerable weight, as is necessary 
from the manner of constructing the nest. She 
then makes a cell after the ordinary wasp-fash- 


ion, attaching it to the foot-stalk with its mouth | 


downward, and at first making it comparatively 
short. When the cell has nearly attained its 
due length a second is placed alongside the 
first, and a third is added in like manner, each 
being lengthened as required. As the cells at 
the base of the series are finished first it is ev- 
ident that they gradually diminish toward the | 
end, those at the extremity being often not 
one quarter so long as those at the base, 

The common Hive Bee deserves our admira- 
tion on account of the wonderful manner in 


which it constructs its social home, and the | 


method by which that home is regulated. But 
there is another insect, as well known by name, 
but with whose habits we are somewhat shy of 
attempting to become intimately familiar. 
is the common Hornet, whose nest is almost in- 
variably built in hollow trees, 
houses, and places of a similar description. 


This | 


deserted out- | 


THE BEE, 


Whenever the Hornet takes up its residence in 
an inhabited house, as is sometimes the case, 
the inmates are sure to be in arms against the 
insect, and with good reason. Its sting is ex- 
ceedingly venomous, and it is popularly said 
that three hornets can killa man. Moreover, 
the Hornet is an irascible insect, and given to 
assault those whom it fancies are approaching 
its nest with evil intentions. Consequently it 
is a matter of no slight difficulty to obtain a 
nest, or to watch the process of its construc- 
tion. In the illustration is shown the exterior 
of a partially finished nest, and the manner in 
which the hornets enter at different parts. 
Horhets may be forced to build a much more 
beautiful nest than they ordinarily construct. 
One nest, when of moderate size, was removed 
by a naturalist from the head of a tree, and 
plac ed in a large glazed box, within which the 
| hornets continued their labors, and a most beau- 
| tiful nest was produced, symmetrical in shape 
and variegated with wonderfully rich colors. 
In order, however, to produce this result it is 
necessary to select the richest-colored woods, 
| and place them where the insects shall be in- 
duced to use them in the construction of their 
nest. 

In the collection of the British Museum may 
be seen a very remarkable nest, which is made 
| by some species of wasp at present unknown, 
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NEST OF THE HORNET. 


but which may appropriately be called the M/ud | remarkable nest seems to have set every rul 


Wasp. It was found in a Guianan forest sus- 
pended to a branch, which passed through a 
hole in the solid walls of the nest. Unfortu- 
nately, in its passage to England, it was broken 
and much damaged, but the fragments were 
collected and skillfully put together, and the 


nest restored to its original shape, with the ex- | 
ception of an aperture through which the in- 


terior may be seen. The material of which it 


is formed is mud, or clay, which is moulded by | 
the insect until it has attained a wonderful te- | 


nacity and strength, and is rendered so plastic 


as to be worked nearly as neatly as the waxen | 
It is of rather a large size, measur- | 


bee-cell. 
ing about thirteen inches in length, by nine in 
width, and filled with combs. 
of clay is worked around the chosen branch, 
and made very strong, in order to sustain the 
heavy weight which will be suspended from it. 
Chis clay foundation is very hard, though brit- 
tle. One of the most remarkable points in the 
construction of this nest is the entrance. In 
pensile nests the insect usually forms the open- 
ing below, so that it may be sheltered from the 
wind and rain. Moreover, it is usually of small 
dimensions, evidently in order to prevent the 
inroads of parasitic insects and other foes, and 
to give the sentinels a small gateway to de- 
fend. But the particular wasp which built this 


A large quantity | 


. : 
| at defiance, and to have shown an entire con 


|tempt of foes and indifference to rain. As 
|may be seen by reference to the illustration, 
the entrance is extremely long, though not 
| wide, and extends through nearly the length 
of thanest, so that the edges of the combs can 
be seen by looking into The 
edges of the entrance are rounded, so that the 
outer edge is wider than the inner; but it is 
still sufficiently wide to allow the little finger 
of a man’s hand to be passed into the interior ; 
while its length is so great that forty or fifty 
insects might enter or leave the nest together. 

The nest of the Pasteboard Wasp is suspend- 
| ed to a branch, which passes through a hole or 
ring, so large that the structure is permitted to 
swing freely in the wind. 
the nest are variable, each one appearing to be 
capable of unlimited enlargement. The mode 
by which the wasps increase the size of their 
pensile home is equally simple and efficacious. 
When the number of the inhabitants becomes 
so large that a fresh series of cells is required, 
the insects enlarge their home with perfect 
ease, and at the same time without destroying 
| its symmetry, a point which is often forgotten 
| when human architects undertake the enlarge- 
Taking the 


the aperture. 


The dimensions of 


|ment of some fine old edifice. 
bottom of the nest as the starting-point, they 
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NEST OF THE MUD WASP. 


build upon it a series of cells, taking care to | the new tier of cells, and then the bottom is 
add another row or two to the circumference, so | closed with a new floor, which in its turn will 
as to increase the diameter in proportion to the | become the ceiling of the next tier of cells. 
length. They then add fresh material to the | An average nest is about one foot in lengtl 
outer wall, which is lengthened so as to include | and of proportionate width ; but now and then 
a positive giant of a nest is 
discovered where the col- 
ony has been undisturbed, 
and circumstances have 
been favorable to its in- 
crease. One of the largest, 
if not the very largest, of 
these pasteboard nests that 
has yet been discovered, 
was found in Ceylon, at- 
tached to the inside of a 
huge palm-leaf, and wa: 
of the astonishing length 
of six feet. Now, to form 
an idea of a nest six feet in 
length is not very easy. It 
is so huge as searcely to b« 
credited except from actual 
sight. We all know how 
conspicuous among ordina- 
ry men is one who meas- 
ures six feet in height, and 
we shall form a better idea 
of the nest in question, if 
NEST OF THE PASTEBOARD WASP. we reckon it to be equal in 
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length to a *‘ six-foot” man, and of course to 
occupy much more space on account of its bell- 
like shape. 


POLISTES. 


| structure. The combs are not fastened direct- 
ly to the branches, but are attached to foot- 
stalks which spring from their centre, and are 


The members of the genus Polistes are in | firmly cemented upon the branch or twig. How 
the habit of building their cells in the open air, wonderfully the insect must manage the comb 


and leaving them without covering to defend 
them. The species which make the cells rep- 
resented in the illustration is one of the most 
remarkable, both from the elegant form of the 
combs and the singular method of their attach- 
ment. Generally, the shape of the comb is near- 
ly round, as is seen in the upper figure of the il- 


lustration. The cells are remarkable for their | 


radiating form, the bases being a trifle smaller 


than the mouths, a peculiarity which would | 


hardly be noticed ina single cell, but which pro- 
duces the spreading outline when a number of 
themare massed together. Some of the cells are 
closed, indicating that the undeveloped insect 
is within. Now comes the curious part of the 


Vor. XXXIII.—No. 194.—M 


| so that it shall be balanced on this slender foot- 
| stalk! To preserve the equilibrium of even an 
| empty comb would be difficult enough, but when 
| the cells are filled with fat, heavy grubs the dif- 
ficulty must be multiplied with every one. The 
| foot-stalks are made of the same papier-mache- 
| like substance as the cells, only the layers are 
so tightly compressed together that they form 
a hard, solid mass, very much like the little 
pillars which support the different stories of an 
ordinary wasp’s nest, but of much greater size. 
The position of the combs is extremely vari- 
able, some being nearly horizontal, and others 
perpendicular, as shown in the illustration. 
| These came from Bareilly, in the East Indies. 
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TOWER OF BELEM. 


A LOOK AT LISBON. 


UBLIC attention has recently been at- 
tracted to the city of Lisbon by the unfor- 
tunate firing into the Magara from Belem 
Tower, and by the amusual frequency with 
which arrivals of our national vessels are an- 


nounced at this port. Before the rebellion our | 
vessels of war seldom entered the Tagus; now | 
it is generally understood that the European 

squadron will winter there. Conveniently situ- | 
ated as a point of departure for the chief com- 

mercial countries of the Christian world, and | 
possessed of unequaled natural advantages, it | 
is remarkable that only Great Britain should | 
heretofore have made it a naval rendezvous. | 
Our vessels, in times past, confined to the Medi- 
terranean, have had their head-quarters at Port 
Mahon in the Island of Minorca, and more re- 
cently at Spezzia in Italy, but the necessity for 
watching rebel cruisers compelled them to seek 
shelter and repair in the sea-ports of the west- 
ern coast, while the distrust with which we | 
must hereafter regard the movements of the 
great maritime powers will require us to keep a 
force in their waters on the alert to vindicate 
the national honor and authority. 

The advantage of having our chief naval 
rendezvous at Lisbon is evident. Being with- 
in speedy telegraphic communication with all 
Europe, and receiving news less than a fort- 





night old from our own country, emergencies 
arising in the North and West, on the African 
coast, among the Atlantic islands, the West 
Indies, and even in South America may be far 
more promptly attended to than though it were 
inside the Straits of Gibraltar, through which 
the only powers that are apt to give us offense 
could render exit difficult. The same might 
be said in favor of Cadiz—if not from time im- 
memorial at least from that of the Pheenicians, 
who called it Gades—the favorite entrepdt of 
Southwestern Europe; but the Bay of Cadiz is 
an unsheltered roadstead, visited at all seasons 
by high winds, for days interrupting communi- 
cation with the city, which, from the shoalness 
of the water, is always inconveniently distant 
from the ship, while Lisbon is but seven miles 
above the mouth of the Tagus, where it aver- 
ages from one to four miles in width, with an 
anchorage always easy of access, and, but a few 
hundred yards from the quays of one of the 
great marts of the Old World, at which, how- 
ever tempestuous the weather, it is never im- 
possible toland. Were every thing else equal, 
the annoyances attending the quarantine at 
Cadiz, which, as elsewhere within the Spanish 
dominions, is a disgrace to civilization, should 
decide men-of-war to prefer Lisbon, where no 
such inconveniences are experienced. 








Not many months ago, one of our vessels of 
war at Tangier, having been telegraphed that 
her presence was needed in the north of Europe, 
put into Cadiz to fill up with provisions from 
our own stores, and although a Spanish steamer, 
which had preceded her departure from Tangier 
and anticipated her arrival, was admitted to 
pratique, She was subjected to three days’ quar- 
antine for not having obtained the Spanish Vice 
Consul’s visé to her bill of health, though Tan- 
gier was less than thirty miles distant, and no- 
toriously healthy, while coasting steamers traded 
daily between the two ports. The city officials 
were informed that the interests of our Govern- 
ment might be seriously compromised by any 
delay, yet the ship was detained three days for 
the non-observance of a municipal regulation, 
which it is an outrage to apply to any vessel of 
a national character. On another occasion a 
ship of war arrived with a clean bill of health 
from a port where.Spain was not represented 
by any consular authority, yet the absence of 
the visé induced the visiting health-officer to 
order the yellow flag at her fore until the Coun- 
cil of Health could meet to determine whether 
it was proper to admit her. Were similar ex- 
actions made by other nations, a man-of-war 
would have to obtain the vises of all the consuls 
residing at every place from which she sailed, 
since she never clears for any port, but changes 
her destination as the interests of her flag re- 


quire. Happily this requirement is peculiar to | 


Spain. Every where else the certificate of the 
surgeon, that the vessel is free from contagious 
and infectious diseases, and that she has not 
communicated with any other vessel or port 
where epidemics were prevailing, is satisfactory 
to the health officials, and is a much more ef- 
fectual guarantee of her sanitary condition than 
a bill of health, as it makes the surgeon direct- 
ly responsible for the faithfulness of his report. 
The health-officers of Lisbon, who will be found 
courteous and obliging to the extent of making 
the visit at night to avoid causing unnecessary 
detention, refuse any other than such a state- 
ment by the senior medical officer. 

Lisbon is less known to Americans than many 
cities of minor interest. Situated beyond the 
ordinary routes of tourists’ travel, and possess- 
ing littke American trade, it is seldom visited 
for business or pleasure by our countrymen, 
who therefore rarely see it, except when, as 
passengers aboard the steamers to Brazil, they 
are carried there for the few hours’ detention 
required for coaling. While it possesses a large 
resident English population, only half a dozen 
Americans have made it their home. Perhaps, 
therefore, a few notes of what is to be seen of 
greatest interest within its limits will not be 
out of place in a Magazine which has devoted 
sO many pages to the description of strange 
places in every quarter of the globe. 

Lisboa is the Portuguese designation of the 
city, and the name should be so written in En- 
glish, there being no reason why foreign na- 
tions should vary the orthography of geograph- 
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ical terms. The Quaker City becomes * Fila 
delfia” in Spanish; we make ‘* Vienna” out of 
Wien; and many places altogether lose their 
identity in their passage into other tongues. 
‘* Lisboa,” itself is asserted by Pcrtuguese an- 
tiquarians to be a derivative from ‘ Olisippo,” 
a word of Pheenician origin, or of ‘* Ulyssippo,” 
The City of Ulysses, who, it is said, was carried 
into the Tagus in the course of a stormy and 
dangerous voyage. Without resorting to poet- 
ic fable, authentic history establishes its many 
centuries. Whether first Pheenician or Gre 
cian, it was subsequently Carthagenian ; then 
Roman, and called ‘ Felicitas Julix” by the 
Emperors; then Gothic, and styled ‘ Lispo ;’ 
for hundreds of years afterward the property 
alternately of Christian and Moorish sovereigns, 
the latter softening its name to ‘‘Lisbo,” t 
which the ancestors of the present inheritors 
have added the final vowel. 

The city proper stretches three and a half 
miles along the western bank of the Tagus, or 
Tajo—its sparsely-built suburbs as many more 
—and extends irregularly inland an average 
breadth of a mile and a quarter, covering its 
seven principal hills with lofty houses, and 
streets so steep that steps are constructed in 
many of them to make travel through them pos- 
sible. The terrible earthquake of 1755 shook 
down seventeen thousand houses, and buried 
twenty-five thousand people; but their survivors 
and descendants have rebuilt the ruined quar 
ter more substantially than ever, and so abl 
repaired the human void that the population of 
the city has increased to more than three hun 
dred thousand. 

The traveler, approaching Lisbon from sea- 
ward, begins his sight-seeing when Cape Roca 
(the Lisbon Rock of sailors) first looms up on 
the horizon. As the panorama, bounded at 
the southward and eastward by the lofty per- 
pendicular face of Cape Espichel, is brought 
nearer and nearer to him, he will discover some- 
thing novel and beautiful in every part of the 
landscape. The convent dome of Nossa Sen 


| hora da Penha glistens far up on the summit 


of the Hill of Cintra; the pretty villages of 
Guia and Cascars skirt the shore; vegetation 
of every hue, fantastic rocks, vine-clad hills, 
ancient castles, and elegant creations of modern 
art and wealth, meet the eye wherever it rests. 
The scenery from the mouth of the river to the 
city is surpassingly beautiful, and whoever is 
fortunate enough to enter the ‘‘ golden Tagus” 
on one of these bright days or glorious moonlit 
nights, here so numerous, will enjoy one of the 
loveliest spectacles in nature. The appearance 


| of the city from the anchorage is very imposing. 


The several convent and castle-crowned hills 
are the back-ground of a picture, studded every 
whete with picturesque freaks of nature, the 
ruins of the past and the industry of the pres- 
ent. 

All these visions of beauty used to be dis- 
pelled on landing, but the stories of municipal 
and social neglect and uncleanness are no longer 
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true. The refuse of the kitchen, the stable, 
and the factory does not now obstruct the streets, 


which are carefully swept at night, but, being | 


macadamized, are dusty in summer and pasty 
after rains. The cry of agoa va no longer af- 
frights the belated pedestrian, who did not al- 
ways escape the deluge of what was not alto- 
gether water, which preceded rather than fol- 
lowed the warning. Soap has ceased to be 
contraband, and splendid floating baths attract 
the thousands who can not afford to visit the 
watering-places at the entrance of the river. 
The revenues arising from soap and tobacco, 
until a few years past, were sold annually by 
the Government to a company, which appointed 
its own agents to collect the import duties. 
The domestic manufacture of soap was pro- 
hibited under heavy penalties. Women were 
subjected to the greatest indignities at the gates 
by having their persons rudely searched for con- 
cealed soap; and very recently several foreign 
naval officers were grievously insulted by to- 
bacco agents thrusting their hands in their 
pockets to find a cigar that had not paid its tax. 
The great wealth of the Company long enabled 
them to control the Cortes, but an increasing 


desire to be clean at a cheap rate, and an un- | 


conquerable fondness for good cigars, finally 
triumphed ; and the monopolies, which were as 
disgraceful to Portugal as the quarantine is to 
Spain, were added to the list of abandoned bar- 


| ever seen snow fall upon it. 
| So little needed that scarcely any of the houses 


barisms. The words Saboa, Rapé, Tabac | Soap, 
Snuff, Tobacco), on the signs of old cigar stores 
still indicate the places that used to be licensed 
by the Company to sell these articles. 

The latitude of Lisbon is that of Washington, 
but the climates of the two places are unlike. 
The average temperature of the year is about 
60° Fahrenheit, a lower range of the thermome- 
ter and greater prevalence of rains and easterly 
storms alone denoting the winter season. It 
never freezes, and few of the inhabitants have 
Artificial heat is 


are built with chimney flues except in the kitch- 
ens, where a small fire ordinarily suffices for 
the Portuguese cuisine. A few foreigners and 
natives, who are over-sensitive to the chilliness 
of a prolonged rainy season, warm their rooms 
by gas-burners, and others have introduced 
stoves and furnaces, requiring an enormous 
pipe along the front wall to the roof. 

There is little architectural display, and 
no exclusively aristocratic quarter. Palaces, 
churches, and brothels stand side by side. 
Houses are generally five or six stories in 
height, roofed with tiles, and have plain stone 
or stucco fronts, with iron balconies and over- 
hanging shades at each window, where the 
dark-eyed a/fazinhas (‘‘ salad-eaters”—the fair 
Lisbonenses being inordinately fond of salad) 
collect to watch the passers-by. 
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There sre no elegant stores in Lisbon. The 
Rua do Chiado—a short, broad street leading 
from the Praga do Camoes—and one or two still 


‘ NS | 
shorter thoroughfares connected with it, com- 


prise all the fashionable establishments for the 
sale of ladies’ apparel; but the display in the 
finest is not comparable to that of a third-rate 
store in New York. Save the red hand of the 


lover, the mammoth gilt tooth of the charla- | 


tan dentist, and a few similar barbaric devices, 
little attempt is made at sign-representation. 
A simple announcement of the name and trade 
of the proprietor is usually thought sufficient, 
unless he is privileged to exhibit the royal es- 
cutcheon, denoting that the inmates of the 
Palace have patronized him. In some in- 
stances not even the trade is expressed: a 
white cross on each door-post indicating the 
residence of the midwife, who here replaces 
the accoucheur, as a fluttering green cloth 
used to point out the barber-shop, and pieces 
of plain white paper on the window-panes still 
announce that the owner of the building has a 
room to let, Salesmen take as little trouble 
within to encourage purchases as the proprie- 
tor does by exterior allurements. The advent 


of a customer seldom calls the attendant from 
the farther end of the room, and when sought 
he waits leisurely for Madame to announce the 
article she seeks, which, being produced, she is 
expected to buy without cavil and carry away. 
The skillful sparring of smiling counter-jump- 
ers and hypercritical customers who make shop- 


ping a profession is unknown here. The po- 
lite demands and indignant remonstrances, the 
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pleading for abatement of charge, the repeated 
assurances of rare quality and economic price, 
which create a ceaseless din in one of our large 
stores, are not heard at a Lisbon counter. 
Lack of energy characterizes this race. A 
people of frugal habits, and accustomed to sat 
rifice fully a third of the year in the observance 
of religious feasts and royal anniversaries, can 
not be expected to exhibit the activity and 
vigor of the hardier Saxon and Celt, wh 
more unfruitful lands compel them to labor oy 
starve. and Tenhu 
paciencia (‘‘ Have patience’’) are the only re 
plies your tailor, your bootmaker, or your laun 
dress will make for keeping you waiting week 
after week for articles they will finish in a day 


Amanha (‘* To-morrow’’) 


| when they make the effort to begin, and th« 


stranger will cheerfully resign himself to his 
washer-woman’s dilatoriness if he can be satis 
fied that her son has not enjoyed a week’s wea 
of his linen in the interim. 

The habits of life of the Portuguese depart 
altogether from an American standard. ; 
neither live, eat, dress, nor are buried as we 
are. Every American, however humble his 
lot, aspires to occupy his own castle, and sons 
and daughters quit the paternal roof with un 
seemly and regretted haste to begin their own 
establishments. In Lisbon only the wealthier 
nobles and a few very rich merchants occupy 
an entire house, which is then styled a ‘pal 
ace.” Few houses are less than five stories in 
height. 
propriated to stores, and each story, or andar, 


The ground-floor is almost always ap 


above is subdivided into suits of rooms, occu 
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pied by different families, whence it happens 
that communities of very dissimilar character 
dwell under the same roof, while the general 
stairway, being the subject of no one person's 
care, is always dirty and unligh‘ed. There is 
no porter’s lodge, as in France’ the common 
entrance from the street being opened at night, 
when only it is closed, by a sesame of loud raps 
corresponding in number to the floor on which 
lives the person sought, whose servant is spared 
the trouble of descent from these supernal re- 
gions by a series of cords leading from each 
suit of apartments to the latch. It is an in- 
genious means of saving labor; but it produces 
an alarming effect on the timid stranger, who 
is conducted for the first time up a dimly- 
lighted street to a huge iron-bound door, hears 
four or five mysterious raps, followed by the 
opening of the door by unseen hands, and is 
made to follow his conductor up a dark stair- 
case till he sees a light flickering through a 
little square grating, and listens to the sharp 
challenge, Quem e? (** Who is it?”) and Que 
quer? (** What do you want?”) The reply sat- 
isfactory, huge bolts slide back, the massive 
door swings open, a second is unfolded, and the 
visitor introduced into gayly-furnished, brill- 
iantly-lighted parlors, where the politest peo- 
ple in Europe are waiting to give him a kind, 
hospitable welcome. The police are efficient, 
and the garrote not an institution, else it would 
be a risksome venture to mount these silent, 
dark stairways, with no other guide than the 
balusters and the recollection of the landing 
stages passed. 

Assassinations were once rife in the streets, 
but at present there is no more orderly city in 
the world. There are no great drinking sa- 
loons to send forth gangs of brawlers. The 
Lisbon gentleman, after dinner, frequents his 
favorite café, drinks his harmless cup of coffee 
or thimbleful of cognac, smokes a cigarette, 
and wastes an hour or two at dominoes or bill- 
iards. Only when a British man-of-war gives 
general liberty to her crew is the pedestrian 
apt to be jostled from the pavement by reeling 
drunkards, and they, fortunately, seldom stray 
far from the English chop-house by the river- 
side, where the vile stuff is sold which steals 
away their brains. 

The people of Lisbon are perhaps better 
dressed than any where else in Europe, though 
the smallness of their incomes compels them 
to maintain their fine exterior by the sacrifice 
of many items of domestic comfort. Neatness 
of attire characterizes all classes but the beg- 
gars, who affect rags and filth. These and a 
brass badge stamped with the letter M/ (Men- 
digo), and a number indicating their license to 
importune you at every corner for ‘‘a little 
something for the love of God,” are regarded 
by the experienced as signs of danger, to be 
avoided by an abrupt change of direction. The 
unlucky stranger who stops to bestow alms on 
the pobre miserable is dogged by a score of oth- 
ers who have witnessed this evidence of a ten- 


der heart. Pity soon becomes banished from 
the breast in Lisbon. Woeful lamentations, fo; 
which the nasals of the Portuguese language 
so well adapt it, are whined forth in tones to 
melt the heart of even one who does not un 
derstand the meaning of the words; but men- 
dicancy is a profession, and these are its mas- 
ters, who have studied to give expression t 
misery as closely as has the tragedian to por 
tray the passions of men. The wailings of 
pretty little children about the places of amuse 
ment at midnight appeal to those who are in- 
sensible to the demands of older artists; yet 
nine times in ten the cinco reisinhas (“little 
half-cent’’) solicited goes to swell the horde of 
the miserly crone who has hired the little act- 
ress for a pittance. The veiled beggars, who 
come quietly upon you from the shadow of 
some dark doorway late at night, profess to be 
women of respectable birth and station, driven 
by want to solicit charity, and yet too modest 
or too proud to expose their features. Poy- 
erty and ignorance drive the lowest grades of 
society in every country to acts of self-degra- 
dation; but humanity is nowhere more out- 
raged than here, where inhuman mothers raf- 
fle their innocent daughters among the dissi- 
pated scions of aristocratic families. Among 
the fairest beauties who sit in the primero orde 
at the opera may be seen one more fortunate 
than her sister victims in this infamous lottery, 
who, having gained the affection of the youth 
who won her, was educated by him and finally 
made his wife. 

The Portuguese are even more circumspect- 
ly polite than the French. Strangers will not 
fail to remark how generally characteristic this 
is of all classes of this community. Gentle- 
men invariably salute when they enter a room, 
wheresoever it may be, and whether or not 
they recognize acquaintances. A bow and 
** May God be with you!” or ** Have patience, 
friend!” are the only rebuffs addressed to the 
most importunate beggar, who receives it with 
a sigh and upturned eyes, when the ruder En- 
glishman’s angry curse has elicited a torrent 
of abuse that is taken up from corner to corner 
by the incensed fraternity. Certainly it is 
pleasant to see so much attention paid to the 
little courtesies of life, though, carried to the 
extent of formal ceremonial, it is apt to sug- 
gest a doubt of its sincerity. 

It is a fearful undertaking for an American 
to enter a parlor, approach the sofa flanked by 
chairs, forming three sides of a parallelogram, 
where the ladies are seated together, and exe- 
cute the proper number of bows and utter the 
proper number of felicitations, with due re- 
gard to the rank and precedence of the fair; 
and the performance is none the easier when 
the room is darkened for the eight days as- 
signed by Portuguese etiquette to the recep- 
tion of visits of condolence after a death in the 
family. Every woman, except a menial, is an 
Excellenza, respectability having nothing to do 
with her right to the title. Madame’s letters 





must be addressed to the Jdlustrissima e Excel- 
ntissima Senhora (** Most Illustrious and Most 
Excellent Lady”). No-more serious affront 
an be given than to employ a form of address 
:pplicable to a lower grade of society; and, 
therefore, to be considered well-bred, foreign- 
rs must learn when to say, ** Your Excellency,” 
‘Your Lordship,” ‘‘ Sir,” or ‘‘ Your Worship :” 
to which last even a servant is entitled, unless 
1dmitted to the more familiar household tu 
thou”). -Among men only the higher ranks 
ff nobles are Excellenzus, and only very inti- 
mate male friends hug and kiss each other on 
meeting. 

Nearly ail the servants in Lisbon come from 
the Spanish province of Galicia, adjoining Por- 
tugal on the north. No Portuguese will de- 
mean himself to carry a bundle, but will step 
to the door, and, uttering a peculiar hish, sum- 
mon a Gallego, who is ever ready, bag on shoul- 
der, to perform any service required. As a 
class, they are justly renowned for their hon- 
esty and integrity, and may be confided with 
any mission, however delicate, as many a fair 
intriguante can testify. The female domestics 
are remarkable for their peculiar costume—a 
ieavy cloth cloak with cape, and a white hand- 
kerchief tied under the chin instead of a bon- 
net, both being worn on all occasions and at 
all seasons, even throughout the hottest sum- 
mer. Having first obtained a cloak, which, 
from the costliness of the material and their 
scanty wages (two to four dollars a month), 
requires the labor of years, they devote their 
savings to the acquisition of expensive jewelry. 
rhe capote of every middle-aged Gallega con- 
ceals the neck hung around with heavy gold 
chains, and fingers thickly decked with rings. 

The Gallegos are literally the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water of Lisbon, the lat- 
ter being supplied to the city from numerous 
public fountains, at which hundreds of water- 
carriers fill their little kegs, from which they 
supply their patrons as regularly as the baker 
and milkman., A municipal ordinance re- 
quires every water-carrier to fill his cask be- 
fore going to bed, to be kept in readiness for} 
fires. ‘They are the only fire brigade. For-| 
tunately their services are seldom needed, the 
few fires kept in the houses rendering confla- 
grations of rare occurrence, and the little hand- 
pumps, supplied from the casks, being feeble 
opponents to a serious fire. The city was 
burned down in 1372 by Henriques of Castile 
to avenge the repudiation of his daughter by 
her husband, the Portuguese monarch; and | 
during the great calamity of 1755 fire de-| 
stroyed most of what the earthauake had left 
standing. 

The principal place of debarkation is at the 
site where this awful catastrophe created its | 
treatest ravages, rather above midway of the 
‘ity proper, at the magnificent Praga do Com- 
mercio, called by the English, who bestow names 
every where to suit themselves, Black Horse 
Square, from the bronze statue of King José 
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I., whose reign, about the time of our Revolu- 
tion, was made historic by the ambition and 
energy of his minister, the celebrated Marquis 
of Pombal. Forty tons of bronze, supported 
on either side by a marble horse and elephant, 
sculptured of equal size for the sake of sym- 
metry, do honor to the sovereign; while a little 
bronze medallion at his feet, alternately re- 
moved and replaced by friends and enemies, is 
the only memorial of the far greater minister. 
The Square is a paved parallelogram, five hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide by six hundred and 
fifteen long, and is surrounded by the build- 
ings of the Arsenal da Marinha, or navy-yard ; 
the A/fandega, or Custom-house; the Exchange, 
and India House — massive structures, which 
make this one of the finest quarters of the city, 
and the centre of its commercial activity. 

The boatmen, who are a race of good-natured 
vagabonds, having no other homes than their 
boats, and no other beds than the bare stones, 
usually land strangers at the Cues do Sodre, on 
the Praga dos Romulares—a little square, tessel- 
ated, after the fashion of the place, in pretty 
patterns of white and black stones. Most of 
the commercial agencies, steamship offices, 
bankers, and the two principal hotels are in 
this vicinity. Of the latter the Brayanga at- 
tracts Englishmen, and the Grand Hotel Cen- 
tral the travelers of most other nationalities. 
The tables are well kept at both; and the 
stranger, interested in seeing the source whence 
they are so abundantly supplied, may satisfac- 
torily employ an hour or two before breakfast 
among the markets, which are but a few blocks 
farther down the river. A cup of coffee in any 
of the ever-open cafés, and then a few bunches 
of luscious grapes, a fresh and juicy orange, or 
tangerine, or a delicate banana eaten at the 
stalls, will dispose him to await amicably the 
somewhat tardy morning meal. — Lisbon is 
justly celebrated for its fish, among which 
Americans will rejoice to recognize their fa- 
vorite table-friend, the shad, one of the few 
articles of food obtainable abroad quite as 
good as at home. 

A short wabk along the street bounding the 
Arsenal, by the lottery - offices, where each 
temptingly displays the record of its prizes in 
long columns of red and black figures, bewil- 
deringly abundant from the smallness of the 
unit of Portuguese currency, the re being the 
equivalent of a “mill,” and through the Praga 
do Pelourinho, where a globe of iron rings, sur- 
mounting a curiously twisted marble column, 
covers the spot on which the heads of state 
criminals and inquisitors’ victims were exposed 
to public view, conducts back to the Praga do 


| Commercio, trending northward from which are 


three parallel wide streets, the Rua Aurea, R. 
Augusta, and R. Bella da Rainha—named by the 
English, who have here again imposed their 
nomenclature where it only serves to embar- 
rass strangers, Gold, Silver, and Cloth streets, 
from the number of dealers in goods of those 
descriptions who have located themselves in 
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each respectively. This segregation of trades, 
so remarkable in Chinese cities, is observable 
to a certain extent in Lisbon, and gave name 
originally to many of the streets, the Rua dos 
Sapateiros being chiefly peopled by shoemakers, 
the R. dos Douradores by gilders, and the R. 
dos Confeiteros by confectioners. Strangers 
may well regret that such a simplicity of ar- 
rangement has not characterized the naming 
of streets elsewhere. Some of the finest and 
longest thoroughfares are baptized anew every 
few blocks with names the most dissimilar and 
unmanageable. The Rua Direita do Sacra- 
mento becomes the Calgada da Pampulha, and 
two blocks farther on R. Direita de San Fran- 
cisco de Paula, then R. Direita das Janellas 
Verdes, and assumes five other metamorphoses 
within a quarter of a mile, before its career is 
arrested. 

The length of a name is no indication of the 
extent of the street, for the Ca/gada nova do Con- 
vento do Coragao de Jesus is only a few hundred 


feet long, and the Rua da Santa Anna da Boa | 


Morte extends just two squares. Nor will it 
do to omit half this surplusage of name, since 
the Rua Direita de Buenos Ayres, if simply 
called R&R. Direita, a straight street, would be 
confounded with the R. Direita de Sao Fran- 
cisco da Cidade, and the latter, unless the saint’s 
attributes are fully expressed, with the R. Di- 
reita de Sao Francisco de Sales, R. Dir. de Sao 
Francisco de Borja, and R. Dir. de S. Francisco 
de Paula. Even the word rua must be speci- 
fied to distinguish from the becos, dargos, tra- 


| vessas, pracas, caminhos, calgadas, and estradas 
| which often bear the same designation. Saint 
| ly and holy names enter largely into every sys 

tem of nomenclature, and sometimes blasphe 
|mously, as when such expressions as Coraga 
de Jesus (‘Heart of Jesus”), Madre de Di 
(‘‘Mother of God”), and Espirito Santo (‘‘ Hols 
Ghost”), are applied to places only remarkabl 
for the misery and licentiousness of their in 
habitants, 


| 
| 
| 


| The unevenness of the land necessitates a 
| great irregularity in the plan of the city. Th« 
| older portions are made up of narrow lanes and 
| long, lean houses characteristi¢ of their centu 
| ry, but the site of the earthquake is laid out as 
rectangularly as Philadelphia and Buenos Ayres 
| Here the houses are lofty, the streets wide and 
| level, and many of the stores, particularly thos 

| of the jewelers and silversmiths on Gold and 
| Silver streets, very neat and pretty. Block 
| after block of these little jewel-boxes, so lik 

in arrangement, contents, and attendants tha 
they are only distinguishable by the numbe 

of the building, tempt the passer with rings, 
chains, bracelets, brooches, and silver purses 
of the same patterns, which have been repeated 
by generations of workmen, but are valuable 
on account of the fineness of their material. 
The penalties inflicted for selling the precious 
metals below the standard alloy are so sever 
that the purchaser may buy without fear of be 
ing cheated, paying only a small percentag 

additional to the actual value of the metal con 
tained, 
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Two large open squares, separated from each 
other by a row of buildings, terminate these 
streets. That to the eastward is the Praga da 
Figueira, the pretty flower and fruit market, 
surrounded on its four sides by little stalls 
teeming with olives, oranges, tangerines, ba- 
nanas, lemons, citrons, figs, almonds, and 
dates, the air fragrant with the perfume of an 
abundance of flowers, and noisy from the chat- 
tering of hundreds of bright-eyed, saucy coun- 
try girls, who dispense gratuitous smiles and 
badinage upon the purchasers of their flowers, 
or, if these be wanting, amuse themselves by 
bantering each other. The other, approached 
from the Rua Amea or R. Augusta, is the Praga 
do Rocio, or the Square of Dom Pedro L., beau- 
tifully paved with waved lines of black and 
white stones, and a favorite evening prome- 
nade. The pedestal for a monument to this 
illustrious ex-king, ex-emperor, and ex-regent, 
who voluntarily abdicated three successive 
thrones, stands in the centre, but the monu- 
ment is wanting, his spouse the dowager Em- 
press of Brazil, surviving daughter of Eugéne 
de Beauharnais, refusing to contribute toward 
it from her ample means unless her dead lord 
is mounted on horseback like his predecessor 
Dom José, who rides his black steed in the 
Praga do Commercio at the other end of the 
street, while the Cortes insist on representing 
him standingserect, as more becoming a mon- 
arch renowned rather as legislator than soldier. 
His daughter, the late Queen Dona Maria II. 


(da Gloria), is commemorated by a splendid 
jheatre, erected at the northern end of the 


square, upon the site of the old Inquisition 
building. 

Overlooking Dom Pedro Square, on the one 
hand, are the picturesque ruins of the Carmo, 
the convent of the Carmelite monks, which was 
erected in 1389, and on the other the Castello 
or Castle of St. George, whence the best coup 
d wil of the city, harbor, and surrounding coun- 
try may be obtained. 

Beyond the Rocio is the beautiful Passeio 
Publico, the public promenade, where, during 
the months that the Sao Carlos is not in oper- 
atic blast, the public are entertained by excel- 
lent music from three superior bands, which 
play alternately, while the crowd pass up and 
down the brilliantly-lighted central walk, which 
is more than a quarter of a mile long. A small 
charge at the gate excludes the rabble; and the 
beneficiaries of the Asylo da Mendicidade col- 
lect a considerable revenue for their institution 
by renting chairs for a few pence to the tired 
promenaders. Strangers will find the Passeio 
Publico always a delightful resort, and, in the 
heat of summer, will pass many a pleasant hour 
under the shaded trees beside its fountains. 
The people of Lisbon in general possess con- 
siderable taste for music. The audience of the 
Sao Carlos is one of the most critical in Eu- 
rope. No performer is tolerated on its stage 
if found unworthy after a sufficient allowance 
has been made for diffidence and inexperience. 
Its five tiers are partitioned into little boxes, 
in the seclusion of which the devotee may, for 
a moderate charge, listen to the finest produc- 
tions of the masters without the etiquette of 


PRACA DO ROCIO AND D. MARIA THEATRE. 
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full dress. The wives and mistresses of the | adjoining Praga dos Touros, there may be y 
great nobles and their wealthy imitators, here | nessed a Portuguese bull-fight—a much 

as elsewhere, delight to display the treasures of | brutal exhibition than the Spanish, since the 
their jewel-caskets and wardrobes—the wife and | bull’s horns are sawn off and padded, to pre- 
mistress of the same man often vis-a-vis and 


It- 


less 





equally notorious—but the parquette and up- 
per-circles are crowded with an intelligent au- 
ditory, intent upon the performance, whose | 
countenances exhibit, by one general sympa- 
thetic expression of disapproval, every faulty 


departure from the score of the composer. 


Surveying the audience at the opera, or in- 
deed at any other place of public entertain- 
ment, Americans will at once be struck with 
the not infrequent appearance, even among the 
first circles, of very dusky negroes from Brazil 
and the African settlements, generally accom- 
panied by beautiful white wives, more fair by 


contrast with their swarthy lords. These are 


usually magnates of the slave-trade, which is 


indebted to Portuguese rather than to Spanish 
subjects for its vitality. They are received on 
a footing of perfect equality, and their chil- 
dren may be met in the streets every day, walk- 
ing hand in hand with their white school-fel- 
lows. Thick lips, flat noses, recedent foreheads, 
and tawny complexions attest the frequency of 
miscegenation, though perhaps not so common 
here asin Brazil. Time will determine whether 
the resulting mixture presents the hybrid char- 
acteristics of the people of Mexico and Peru, 
where races less dissimilar than the white and 
black have mingled their blood for centuries. 

Besides the concerts at the Passeio, the gen- 
eral public is entertained with music by a mil- 
itary band, every Sunday afternoon, in the 
Estrella Garden, a park of considerable extent, 
laid out with serpentine graveled walks, and 
adorned with artificial hills, lakes, grottoes, 
swans, and deer. ‘The services at the English 
chapel of St. George, erected on the grounds 
of the Protestant cemetery adjoining the gar- 
den, finish as the music begins outdoors; so 
that the stranger, if disposed to be a Roman in 
Rome, may quit the sanctuary for a promenade 
among the senhoras to the symphonies of the 
opera. The cemetery is very neatly arranged, 
and possesses a large grove of magnificent cy- 
presses, which are visible at a considerable dis- 
tance. The remains of Fielding and Dodworth 
are interred here. 

There are several other interesting parks in 
Lisbon. The Praga de Sao Pedre d’ Alcantara, 
a finely-shaded promenade, with a shell grotto 
and fountain, affords an excellent view of the 
better portion of the city and harbor. The 
Campo Grande, which is'a mile long, with a 
carriage-road all around it, is pleasantly situ- 
ated, a little distance out of town, for an after- 
noon drive or ride on horseback. At the 
Campo de Santa Anna there is held, once a 
week, the Feria da Ladra, or Rag Fair, at which 
all sorts of discarded garments and used-up 


vent the wounding of the men and horses. 
Sometimes a very savage and powerful anim; 
succeeds in trampling to death an unlucky pica- 
dor, whose iron-clad trowsers hinder him from 
escaping by flight should his horse fall. 

The Botanical Gardens, near the suburbs of 
Belem, are laid out with much taste, and pos- 
sess a very large collection of indigenous a1 
exotic plants. Two grotesque military statues, 
of reputed Pheenician origin, dug up on the 
grounds more than a hundred years ago, 
among the curiosities exhibited. 

Lisbon is thickly studded with churches and 
conventual establishments. In 1830 there were 
one hundred and twenty-one religious edifices 
within the city limits. They crown all the 
hills, and constitute a prominent feature in th 
landscape seen from the anchorage. Few of 
them possess any architectural merit. The 
most beautiful is probably the church and con- 
vent of Sao Geronymo, at Belem, which was 
commenced by the great Manuel in 1499, at 
the site whence Vasco da Gama embarked fo1 
those discoveries in India which gave his royal 
master pretext for entitling himself ‘‘ King of 
Portugal and of the Algarves, here and beyond 
the sea in Africa, Lord of Guinea, and of the 
conquest, navigation, and commerce of Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, Persia, and India” —of which 
grandiloquence all that remains to his success- 
ors is ** King of Portugal and of the Algarves,’ 
one of the latter being an insignificant se 
ment on the African coast, and the other only 
the southern province of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal—both kingdoms together scarcely ex- 
ceeding the State of Kentucky in area. The 
cloisters of this convent are among the most 
beautiful on the Continent, and the columns 
| which support the roof of the church are so 
light, and apparently unable to sustain the 
superincumbent weight, that the scaffolding 
around them was removed by felons, who were 
promised liberty as their reward for exposing 
themselves to so great a danger. The door- 
way of the church is a splendid Gothic arch, 
with life-size statues of the Apostles, rising one 
above the other to its qpex. 

The church of the ee of Jesus ( Coracao 
de Jesus), on the summit of the Estrella Hill, 
and facing the Gardens, is built in imitation of 
St. Peter’s, without the colonnade. Its fine 
dome is the only one of any pretension in the 
city. 

The little church of Sao Rogue, notwith- 
standing its unostentatious exterior, attracts 
more visitors than any other by its wonderful 
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chapel of St. John, built by Joao V., because 
his patron saint had no church nor chapel of 
his own in all the city, and enriched beyond the 


furniture, odd pieces of glass-ware and crock- | value of many an entire church. The back and 
ery, bits of iron, cloth, and refuse of every kind, | sides of the chapel are formed principally by 


are offered for sale; and every Sunday, in the | three large mosaics, copies of the actual size of 
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Michael Angelo’s Baptism of Christ, Guido’s 
Annunciation, and Raphael Urbino’s Descent 
f the Holy Ghost; and so perfect, that it is 
necessary to ascend a ladder to be assured that 
they are not paintings. An elaborate mosaic 
onstitutes the floor of the chapel, and beauti- 
fully-carved panels of Carrara marble the ceil- 
ng. Eight columns of lapis-lazuli surround 
the altar, which is composed of large masses 
f amethyst, Egyptian alabaster, granite, cor- 
nelian, verde-antique, Roman marble, porphy- 
ind jauf. The metal ornaments are heavily 
ilded; the hanging lamps and two monster 
candlesticks are of solid silver. The chapel 
was set up in Rome, and blessed by Pope Ben- 
edict XIV., who celebrated a mass within it 
before it was transferred to its present site, 
where its millions have ever since lain idle, 
which might far better have been devoted to 
the establishment of public schools and libra- 
ries, that would have banished so much poverty 
and vice from this land, and at the same time 
have been a nobler monument to the saint. 
The church of Sao Domingo, near the Rocio, 
is the present see of the Cardinal Patriarch, 
who is the head of the Church in Portugal, and 
3 of such great size that it invited desecration 
y the French Marshal Junot, who quartered 
and drilled a regiment upon its floor. 
At Sao Vicente, which is the mortuary church 
f the House of Braganea, are collected all but 
two of the defunct members of the reigning 
oyal family, piled away in gilt-trimmed trunk- 
like boxes, on an elevated platform around the 
ault, the late king occupying a catafalque in 
the centre, until a successor crowds him into a 
less honored place. The church itself, like 
the memorable cape, derives its name from the 
martyr St. Vincent, whose body is interred at 
the Cathedral, where a pair of ravens are kept, 
in commemoration of the miraculous birds 
which guided the saint during his pilgrimage. 
With profound reverence for the traditions 
f their religion, boasting of their city as the 
birth-place of five canonized saints—among 
them St. Anthony—and one Pope (John 
XXII.), observing scrupulously all the festi- 
vals of the church—every head uncovered, ev- 
ery knee bent to the ground as the host ap- 
proaches; even the theatres stopping their 
performances when the bell is heard announc- 
ing the passing viaticum—the people of Lisbon 
are still very liberal in religious matters. Their 
educated classes exercise unrestrained license 
in criticising the ministers of their faith, who 
are too often amenable to charges of hypocrisy 
and licentiousness. They applauded their King 
for allying himself by marriage with the ex- 
communicated Victor Emanuel, and joyfully 
acquiesced in the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
the suppression of the convents. Thousands 
of the best citizens are active and zealous mem- 
bers of the masonic fraternity, notwithstanding 
the papal interdiction. A Protestant chapel 
and burial-place cast their shadows over one 
of their most venerated temples, and crowds 


of curious natives unhesitatingly enter and 
decorously witness the manner of heretic wor- 
ship. The despoiled priests and their bigoted 
adherents attribute the decadence of their na- 
tion to the sacrilege committed in transferring 
the sacred candlesticks and chalices to the 
mint, and in occupying the vacant conventual 
establishments as schools, asylums, hospitals, 
barracks, libraries, and similar institutions. 
The great number of these found available for 
such purposes is the explanation of the absence 
of public buildings. Very few of the latter 
have been specially designed for their purpose. 
The Naval Arsenal, Exchange, Custom-house, 
and India House, and the recently-finished 
Polytechnie School, are splendid structures. 
The Mint, Bank of Portugal, and S. Carlos 
Opera House, which, receiving an annual sub- 
sidy of twenty thousand milreis from the Gov- 
ernment, should be regarded as a national 
rather than a private institution, are unattract- 
ive edifices. The Cortes still meet in the old 
convent of Sao Bento, where the fine library 
of the Torre do Tombo, with its treasures of 
rare editions and old manuscripts, will be found 
interesting even by those not learned in arche- 
ology. The hundred and fifty thousand vol- 
umes of the Public Library are huddled to- 
gether in the celis and corridors of the old 
Franciscan convent, and as many more man- 
uscripts are piled away in its loft. The col- 
lection of coins belonging to this library is Very 


} 


large and very valuable; and almost equall 


prized is a case believed to contain a copy « 
every edition in every language (though tl 


is none with an American imprint), of the 
siad of Camoes, who is especially revered in 


Lisbon as a native of the city. A statue is 
about being erected to him on the little praca, 
bearing his name at the beginning of the Rua 
do Chiado. 

The Santa Cara da Misericordia, adjoining 
and connected with St. Roque’s, is the home of 
two thousand foundlings, and one of the noblest 
charities of the city—an institution which Amer- 
icans refuse to tolerate, though even their re- 
ligious newspapers advertise the detestable nos- 
trums and infamous callings which are its in- 
evitable substitutes. Better far the little win- 
dow, with expositos painted on its lintel, where 
the open mouth of a revolving cylinder is ever 
ready to receive the fatherless infant, who passes 
from the mother, who can not, dare not, or will 
not nurture it, to the tender care of those good 
sisters of the unfortunate, who, actuated by 
whatever amount of mistaken zeal, fill the 
measure of their lives with doing so much good 
that the church may well be proud of them, 
than the too well-known sign of the false phy- 
sician which, in every one of our great cities, 
allures the poor sinner to death or deeper guilt. 
Better, too, the municipal supervision of the 
social evil and the biweekly sanitary inspections, 
required by the health officers of Lisbon, which 
have banished the black lion and her whelps 
from this part of Portugal, once their favorite 
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lair, than that the undying poison-tree should 
send its roots through the whole substratum of 
society, and cast its baneful shadow over the 
lives of the young, down to the third and fourth 
generation of those who have eaten of its fruit. 


idences. Ascending the river, the most prom- 


inent object in the view, after the range of | 


wind-mill covered hills, is the Palace of th 
Ajuda, itself an immense building, though only 
the eastern wing of an enormous edifice pro- 
jected to accommodate the royal family, 
Cortes, officers of state, and diplomatic corps. 
The unfinished face, where it was to have been 
connected with the main building, looks to the 
westward, and, for many years, has been only 
roughly boarded up, exhibiting a strange dis- 
play of royal pomp and national penury. The 
hope of completing the palace, as designed, has 
been abandoned, yet the authorities refuse to 
appropriate the sum required to cover in the 
exposed end. The palace, which was the fa- 
vorite home of the royal family until death vis- 
ited it so often, was that of the Necessidades, 
the singular name of which gave a foreign min- 
ister occasion to exclaim: ‘* What good can be 
expected of a country where the monarch lives 
in the Palace of Want (Palacio das Necessida- 
des), the Minister in Thieves’ Lane ( 7ravessa 
das Ladrois), and where the height of pleasure 
(alto dos prazeres), belongs to the coffined dead.” 
The royal family has dwindled down to the fa- 
ther, brother, and grandmother of the King, and 
two sisters married to petty German princes. 


the | 


PALACE OF AJUDA 


| The late 
brothers, 


Pedro V., his wife, and tw 
died within a few months of each oth 
er, believed by many to be the victims of Mi 
guelite poison, but more probably of that con 


king, 


| stitutional impairment which is consequent upor 
Lisbon is abundantly supplied with royal res- | 


incestuous connections. Intermarriage of un 
cles with nieces, and of nephews with aunts, is 
not uncommon in Portuguese society. It oc- 
curred in the case of Maria I. and Pedro IV., 
and many estimable people declare that if Dom 
Miguel had not broken faith with his betrothed 
niece, the young Maria IT., the revolution would 
not have occurred, and Portugal not been di- 
vided between two factions, which hate each 
other cordially, and represent each other w 
asses’ ears. 

There are several other spacious palaces 
within the city, and a number of summer resorts 
beyond its limits. Those at Cintra and Mafra 
are especially worthy of being seen. The pal 
ace of Cintra is disiigured by two immense chim- 
ney-like towers, which give it the appearance 


of a factory. The great saloon is surrounded 


| with the escutcheons of all the noble families 


of the kingdom. Two blackened shields repre 
sent the dishonored families of the attempted 
assassins of José I., whose knightly bearings 
have been here blotted out, as their very dwell- 
ings were razed to the ground. Strangers ar¢ 
also shown the room where Affonso VI. 
out the floor by pacing up and down during 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, for no greater of 
fense than physical incapacity. 

The palace is the least of the attractions of 


wore 





Cintra. Childe Harold, long ago, confessed 
his inability to describe the munificence of na- 
ture’s riches in this region : 
‘Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 
Ab, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
follow half on which the eye dilates, 
hrough views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
sn those whereof such things the bard relates, 
ho to the awe-struck world unlock'd Elysium’s gates. 


horrid crags by toppling convent crown'd, 
cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd, 
sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

vine on high, the willow branch below, 

in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.” 


‘The 
rhe 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
Mix'd 
Surmounting the loftiest peak of the coast 
range at an elevation of nineteen hundred feet 
stands Penha Castle, an old convent converted 
into a quinta by Dom Fernando IL., the father 
of the late and reigning kings and regent dur- 
ing their minority. He is personally the most 
popular individual in Lisbon. Whenever his 
tall form is recognized people hasten to throw 
themselves in his way to receive the salutation 
ffe is always prompt to return. When political 
disputes raged so fiercely that civil government 
was almost completely suspended, Dom Fernan- 
do was the only person who could safely walk 
His late 
refusal of the crown of Greece has considerably 
augmented his popularity, though it would have 
been a most unwise act for a man, who is re- 
garded as clear-headed as his cousin, the late 
Prince Albert, to surrender his present enor- 
mous incomes and kingly comferts for the an- 
noyances and anxieties of an insecure throne. 
Exceedingly well educated, able td address 
seven or eight foreign Ministers in their own 
languages, accomplished as a musician and art- 
ist, he has identified himself with the progress- 
ive movements of the age, patronizes institu- 
tions of learning, and has filled his palace at 
Cintra with works of art, which are open to the 
inspection of visitors whenever His Majesty is 
not occupying it. The architecture of the build- 
ing and its internal arrangements are peculiar, 
and the grounds are laid out with taste and 
elegance. 
This vicinity is replete with interest to tour- 
ists. On an adjacent peak is an old Moorish 


the streets at night without a guard. 


Castle and strong-hold in admirable preserva- | 


tion, and near by, the celebrated Convento da 
Cortica, or Cork Convent, instituted by Joao de 
Castro, who, though once Viceroy of India, 
died a beggar. It derives its name from the 


material which has replaced wood in its con- } 


st-uction, and which is furnished abundantly by 
a grove of cork-oaks in the neighborhood. The 
hole in front of the convent still remains, in 
which poor Honorius dwelt sixteen years, 
“In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell.” 
After exhausting Cintra, which is not done 
without visiting Monserrat, the gorgeous resi- 
dence of Beckford, author of ‘‘ Vathek,” and 
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after drinking a glass of vinho de Collares, at the 
village where it is made, a long and tiresome 
jolt on the back of a diminutive donkey brings 
to Mafra, renowned for its great building erect- 
| ed by Joao V. in 1730, and comprising within 
| its immense square of eleven hundred and fifty 
| feet a church, a monastery, and two palaces, 
containing in the aggregate eight hundred and 
sixty-six rooms, and having space enough upon 
its roof to drill ten thousand men. The organs 
| and chimes in the church are scarcely excelled 
by any in the world, but the latter are seldom 
| rung unless some of the royal family are pres 
}ent. This Joao V. was the same who erected 
| the chapel of St. John in the church of St. 
| Roque, and whose zeal in building religious 
| edifices induced Benedict IV. to bestow the 
title of Fidelissimo on him and his successors, 
whence they have ever since been styled ‘‘ Most 
Faithful Majesties,” as those of France and 
Spain are ‘* Most Christian” and ‘‘ Most Cath 
olic.”” The environs of Mafra have none of the 
beauties of Cintra. The country here is a 
waste, and the site was selected by the King 
in fulfillment of a vow, that, if blessed with an 
heir, he would build a church on the most bar 
ren spot within his dominions. The saintly 
confessor who heard the vow is said to have 
taken good care that the monarch’s prayer 
should be realized. 

Royalty is an expensive luxury. It 
million of dollars to marry the boy and girl 
who sit upon the throne before which this na 
tion bowsdown. Groaning with want, it spends 
millions annually in feeding and clothing the 
relatives, parasites, and mistresses of the royal 
family. Yet the people are loyal. Though 
they retail the scandal of the court they doff 
their hats and bend obsequiously to the very 


cost a 


spendthrifts and libertines whose flagrant vio- 
lations of propriety they condemn without hav- 
ing the independence to punish. Two families 
enjoy the privilege of keeping on their hats in 
the presence of royalty, and Vasco da Gama’s 
descendant, the Marquis of Niza, as hereditary 
Admiral of the Indies, precedes the King in go- 
ing on board a man-of-war. Though not or- 
dinarily included among public sights, Ameri- 
cans should not neglect to visit the collection 
of state coaches at the Calvario, as a part of 
their study of the peculiarities of royalty. Here 
|are stowed away the huge, lumbering gilded 
coaches in which the kings 
for centuries, on all state occasions, been drawn 
| through the streets for the dazzling of the vul- 
gar. The oldest coach, as well as the simplest 
jand least absurd, belonged to Affonso Hen- 
riques, who established the kingdom of Portu- 
gal in 1132, and who was the first of the line 
of thirty-one sovereigns that have occupied 
its throne. Of kindred interest, as illustra- 
ting the senseless extravagance entailed by mo 
narchical institutions, are the royal stables, with 
a population of one hundred and twenty horses 
and half as many mules. 

| Farther on, in the suburb of the same name, 


and queens have 
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THE GREAT AROM OF THE AQUEDUUT. 


is the pretty Zower of Belem, from which an | 
over-zealous sergeant fired those shots at the 
Niagara, which for a moment caused the na- 
tional Eagle to ruff his feathers. A single shell 
would have demolished the fort, but at the 
same time would have destroyed a beautiful 
relic of the art of three hundred and fifty years 
ago. Its guns are as harmless for offensive as 
its walls are powerless for defensive purposes. | 
It was once used as & prison for female offend- 
ers against the state, but is now merely a sta- 
tion from which the sunset gun, and signals 
for vessels to heave to for the health-officer’s | 
visit, are fired. Its battery does saluting serv- 
ice, with half a dozen others, on all these royal 
and religious festivals which require the burn- 
ing of powder, that most grateful incense to 
Portuguese and Spanish dignitaries. Guns | 
have to be fired whenever the King or any of 
the royal family embark or disembark, on the 
anniversaries of their births, baptism, marriage, 
and death; and when a new heir appears the | 
salutes are repeated day after day according to 
the caprice of the moment. The Cortes, in an 
ebullition of revolutionary fervor, declared that 
sovereignty resided in the people, and enacted 
that the title of Majesty should be applied to 
their own collective body, at the same time re- 
quiring the King to swear himself as the first | 
citizen of the kingdom; hence their assembling 
and dissolution have likewise to be saluted; but 
the custom appears most absurd, when all the 
men-of-war and forts fire salvos on the day of 
Corpus Christi as the Host is taken from the 
church for its procession through the streets, | 


| and has a width 


and again on its return. The Tower of Belen 
was built on an islet, but the rising of the riy 
er-bank has left it a considerable distance from 
the water’s edge. 

Nothing, however, in or about Lisbon wil! 


}so much excite the astonishment and admira- 


tion of strangers as the great arch of the aque 
duct of Agoastiores, which supplies the city 
with water brought ten miles from the village 
of Bellas. This marvelous creation of mat 
ranks higher as a wonder of the world than th 
Colossus of Rhodes or the Pharos of Alexan- 
dria. The aqueduct is partly underground; 
and modern science would have conducted it 
so all the way, but the architects of Joao V. 
carried it across the valley of the Alcantara, in 
the suburb of that name, over a series of thirty 
arches, the largest of which, at the point of 
lowest depression of the dry bed of the stream- 
let, is two hundred and sixty-four feet high, 
from pier to pier of one hun- 
dred and seven. Its symmetry and simplicity, 
at the first view, disappoint the spectator, wh« 
does not fully realize the immensity of th« 
work until he compares it with surrounding 
heights, and, standing directly beneath it, fol 
lows its piers upward until they lose themselves 
in the narrow line of stone overhead. Th¢ 
corridor is only five feet wide, and is traversed 
by three channels of thirteen inches each, of 
which two are ever running, and the third used 
only when the others are being cleaned or re- 
paired. The water is poured into an immense 
covered reservoir, whence it is conducted to the 
several public chafariz or fountains, A famil- 





jar experiment in acoustics may be performed 
by whispering close to one of the abutments 
of the great arch in a tone too low to be heard 
by a by-stander, but perfectly intelligible to a 
third person whose ear presses the opposite abut- 
ment, more than a hundred feet distant, and 
ayen a more interesting cataphonic effect is ob- 
served by standing directly beneath the centre 
of the arch and beginning to speak aloud, each 
word will be repeated distinctly four several 
times, in different tones as the voice is reflected 
from side to side, until it is lost nearly three 
hundred feet above. Guides may be obtained 
at the Deposito das Agoastiores, who, for a cru- 
zado, will take the visitor as far as he wishes 
to walk inside the corridor, and also upon the 
top of the aqueduct over the great arch, which 
has been closed as a highway on account of the 
temptation it offered to the commission of sui- 
cides and murders, at one time so alarmingly 
frequent that a fresh victim was looked for ev- 
ery morning on the rocky bottom of the valley. 

‘Lisbon is being rapidly brought within com- 
munication with other portions of the continent. 
A line of French steamers coasts around the 
peninsula from Brest to Marseilles, and makes 
weekly stoppages going and returning. Rail- 
roads are being projected all over the king- 
dom, and connects its interior with the capital. 
An hour’s ride, after ferrying across the river, 
which widens to four miles at the upper end of 
the city, carries you to Settibal (Anglicé, St. 
Ubes, famous for salt), a city so old, say*its 
admirers, that it derives its name from Tubal 
Cain. It stands on the shore of a lagoon, cov- 
ering the site of the Roman town of Cedobriga, 
where lights were seen one night by a sentinel 
on a neighboring height to wave to and fro and 
then disappear. Coins and pieces of tesselated 
pavement reward the patient seeker after relics, 
who is content to dig an hour or two among 
the sands at low-tide. The lines of Torres 
Vedras, by which Wellington defended Lisbon 
against the French in 1810, are only a pleas- 
ant drive from the city. 

If the traveler examines attentively all the 
objects and places of interest which have here 
been cursorily enumerated, and the many oth- 
ers of scarcely less attraction, with which this 
city is so full, he will find occupation for many 
weeks, and will depart well satisfied with the 
manner in which he has employed his time, 
and quite disposed to agree with the boast of 
its citizens, that 
“Quem nao tem visto Lisboa, 

Nao tem visto villa boa."* 


HIGH DAYS IN A VIRGINIAN 
VILLAGE. 


UR village was ensconced among the Vir- 
ginia mountains, and the epoch of which 
we now write was considerably over a third of a 
century ago. The Blue Ridge on the one side, 
and the Alleghanies on the other, seemed to 
shut us out from all the world. In the sum- 
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mer, as the silvery morning mists curtained these 
mountain barriers, or the cloud-shadows 
moved along them, or as the storm came sweep- 
ing over them, they were very beautiful and 
grand; and hardly less so when winter draped 
them in mantles of snow. Sometimes in the 
autumn the dried leaves and woods would ignite, 
and for weeks the bright chain of the “ fire in 
the mountains,” circling around peak, knoll, anc 
precipice, was a splendid 
through the black night. 

A village far removed from the great marts 
of commerce and thoroughfares has but little 
to disturb its quiet. Often through the whole 
length of our principal street not a moving thing 
was to be seen. A few loungers were usually 
to be found about the corners, whittling the 
empty boxes which served them as seats; and 
a cluster of village politicians at times oscillated 
on the hinder legs of chairs at the tavern door, 
discussing the affairs of the nation. If a trav- 
eling horseman happened to arrive he was keenl: 
scanned, and his name, residence, and destina- 
tion carefully searched out. In the summer 
season tourists came along, regaling their city 
eyes amidst our fine scenery, and were treated 
with no little deference and hospitality. Great 
droves of horned cattle from the counties beyond 
us, on their way to distant markets, also not un- 
frequently relieved the monotony, some inquis- 
itive soul always calling out, ‘*‘ Whose drove is 
that? How many have you in your drove?” 
If the stupid and perverse drove “‘ broke” in the 
street and got into higgledy-piggledy, running 
in the wrong direction and in all directions, it 
was most inspiriting to behold. 

No railroad with its shriek and clatter, no 
steamboat disgorging impatient throngs, no rum- 
bling omnibuses or noisy, insolent cabmen, no 
bustle and din of trade invaded our quiet. The 
only link connecting us with the rest of mankind 
was a tri-weekly mail stage—a long, ponderous, 
yellow wagon. The body sat low on the axles, 
as a preventive against upsets, and the driver's 
seat inside. Slowly and with great toil it made 
its way over the long, precipitous hills, over the 
great boulders and ridges of limestone which ob- 
structed the ill-made and dangerous roads. As 
it was the custom to condemn intractable horses 
to stage service, there were sometimes terrible 
accidents—the desperate beasts, taking fright 
on some hill-top and dashing like so many fu- 
ries, would drag the pitching vehicle down the 
long descent and at last hurl it bottom upward 
on the rocks, a mass of rubbish, maiming the 
passengers, and perhaps killingthedriver. Some 
of these perils of stage-travel were the theme of 
oft-repeated narrative to intensely interested 
and dismayed young auditors in the nursery, o1 
around the winter evening’s fire. The difficul- 
ties of communication made every where els 
seem very far from us, and some people nowa- 
days would langh at our ideas of distances. Fo 
instance, I remember that when one of our vil- 
lagers was on one occasion about setting off for 
Alabama, he went around from house to house, 


as 


spectacle as seen 
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with great solemnity and tenderness telling every 
body farewell. 

But the stirring times for our village were 
certain public days of annual occurrence when 
the country people flocked in, filling the tavern 
and crowding the street. ‘Court days” were 
seasons of general convocation. With few oc- 
casions for personal intercourse, the people from 
different sections availed themselves of these op- 
portunities for settling up business matters. 
Then customers were dunned, bills paid, the pub- 
lic crier sold worthless horses with high eulogi- 
ums on their matchless qualities, and the sheriff 
brought down his ruthless hammer on the house- 
hold effects of some poor unfortunate who had 
failed to make both ends meet, while his busy 
deputy called the names of tardy jurors or wit- 
nesses three times over from the court-house 
steps; farmers poured doleful plaints into each 
other’s ears over backward seasons, droughts, 
short crops, and low prices, while family affairs 
and gossip in general were not neglected. Rich 
were the stores of news carried at the close of 
such days to country homes. Oft were the ref- 
erences for weeks afterward to what the good- 
man had ‘‘ heard at court.” 

* Election-day,” however, was one of our high 
days. All the voters of the county then assem- 


bled, and great was the bustle and the throng. 
Candidates for Congress and the Legislature, | 
in their best Sunday clothes, were conspicuous— 
shaking hands with young and old, inquiring 
about the good-wife and children, hoping all 
On the hustings, too, they stood in 


were well. 
imposing array, pouring out their well-conned 

speeches—some with stammering tongue, oth- | 
ers facetious and humorous, making the sober 

farmers shake their sides over happy hits and 

oft-told jokes, others polished, classical, elo- 

quent; for some of our orators were men whose 

splendid declamation thrilled the councils of the 

nation. Eager were the eyes turned upon each 

voter, as, according to the custom there, the 

sheriff grasped his hand, called aloud his name, 

and demanded, ‘‘Whom do you vote for?” 

And when at last the setting sun gave the signal 

for closing the polls, and the result was an- 

nounced, great was the joy, and great the dis- 

appointment too. Long and deep were the po- 

tations of the victors; long and deep were the 

potations of the vanquished. 

But “General Muster” was the day of days. 
For us young folk, at least, it was first in the 
calendar. ‘Then from early dawn the crowds 
began to gather—pouring in from every road 
and by-way, from farm-house and secluded 
mountain valley. The court-house sidewalk and 
the public corners were the property for the time 
being of thrifty country dames, whose tables 
were laden with small-beer, apples, chestnuts, 
and piles of ginger-cakes—particularly aggrava- 
ting to penniless urchins—round ones a cent 
apiece, square ones, artistically embossed, four 
cents. Horse cakes were not yet introduced. 

But the soldiers. Whatanarray! Troopers 
with stub-tailed coats profusely buttoned, un- 


troopers. 
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comfortable leather helmets with horse-tai] pend. 
ants, and glittering swords, dashed through 
scampering crowds on sleek, fat, pranci 
steeds. Drums rattled, fifes shrieked, captains 
and subordinates roared ‘Fall into ranks!” 
“Dress by the right!” ‘‘Mark time!” with 4 
dignity and fervor reflecting upon them and 
their county the highest credit. Then appear 
in all his majesty the Colonel, with plumed 
chapeau, the observed of all observers, a nob); 
looking man, said to resemble the great Wash 
ington; there, too, was the stirring, lively, ar 
dent adjutant; and the spruce young surgeon, 
casting furtive glances at the pretty faces and 
bright eyes in those upper windows. 

** Forward, march!” at last echoes along th, 
line, and our warriors defile through the villag 
and move off to the parade-ground on a neigh 
boring hill. Let us review them. John Fal- 
staff, what a regiment! Sixteen of the sixty 
troopers in the full panoply of horse-tail helmets 
and bullet buttons, the remainder arrayed each 
as seemed best in his owneyes. Horses jogging 
along as if going to church, horses standing on 


| their hind legs, horses trotting sidewise, horses 
| with their heads where their tails should have 


been, horses incontinently charging on apple- 
women and cake tables. The infantry perform 
fewer evolutions, but they are fit match for th 
Here isa uniform (sic!) coat with 
short waist and long, narrow skirts that may be 
a relic of historic Yorktown; here is another of 
scarlet, probably captured from some unlucky 
Britisher at the same eventful locality; and 
there is a jaunty one fresh from a Northern city 
tailor. Here are all varieties of ‘‘ citizens” 
costume; black coats, blue coats, green coats, 
linsey-woolsey coats, gingham coats, no coats, 
round jackets, and hunting shorts. Here are shot 
guns, rifles, old muskets, rusty swords, blud- 
geons, pea-sticks, and nosticks. Some are keep- 
ing step, some running to catch up; talking, 
laughing, playing tricks, and eating ginger- 
sakes. 

Once on the neighboring hill—our Champs d 
Mars—our regiment ‘‘ spreads itself.” Its ma- 
neeuvres are miscellaneous and original, not to 
say impromptu. For a while it stands at rest, 
‘‘ grand, gloomy, and peculiar.” Some tired of 
standing lie down on the grass; some achiev 
various practical jokes. They march, they coun- 
ter-march ; they form hollow squares that arc 
not at all square; the lively adjutant gallops 
and vociferates in intense excitement ; the troop- 
ers scour the hill-side and parts adjacent with a 
desperation and expenditure of horse-flesh and 
horse-perspiration worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. What prodigies of valor would such sol- 
diers not perform had they only the chance! 

Our regiment having displayed its powers and 
prowess to the satisfaction of the admiring public 
and its own, wound up the eventful day by an 
extemporaneous charge on the cake-stands and 
on the taverns too. Some of the heroes not 
having exhausted their valor, undertook indi- 


| viddal adventures, or what is popularly known 





as ‘fon their own hook,” the consequence of 
which were many black eyes and bloody noses. 
From the effects of the various “ charges” not a 
few found it difficult to mount their horses when 
the time came for turning their faces homeward, 
or to siterect in their saddles. Wild whoops and 
hurrahs disturbed our usually quict village long 
after nightfall. Not a few of the sturdy coun- 
trvmen reached their mountain homes through 
no small perils, and not a little the worse for 
‘General Muster Day.” 

Another of our village high days was the 22d 

of February, the birth-day of Washington, for 

ere a patriotic people. How it was that 
the Fourth of July was not equally esteemed I 
can not explain, but such was the fact. On one 
of the beautiful hills overlooking the village was 
an institution of learning which had done much 
toward diffusing the intelligence of which we 
were no little proud, and which had enabled us 
to furnish men of renown for both Church and 
Washington’s birthday was always the 
occasion of a grand celebration. 
delivered, our cannon was fired—especially the 
‘‘ butt,” the remains of an exploded iron cannon 
—-the best music we could command discoursed 
its enlivening strains, country people came in to 
gaze and admire, and the young maidens mus- 
tered in strength, their rich mountain complex- 
ions set off to the best advantage by the latest 
The village belles were accus- 
tomed to befriend their respective college favor- 
ites by making for them ribbon rosettes, with 
long streamers, the society badges, blue for the 
one, white for the other. Fastened to the la- 
pel they decidedly added to the effectiveness of 
a young gentleman’s presence. 

With these preliminaries, if the 22d happened 
to be a fair, bright day, not always to be reck- 
oned upon in February, we were sure of a good 
time. At the appointed hour the societies 
formed in column, two abreast, and marched 
from the classic halls on College Hill to the 
court-house in the midst of the town. The 
band by which they were preceded usually com- 
prised the very modest allowance of two flutes, 
and nothing else, played by amateurs. But 
that procession, that music, those blue-and-white 
streamers flying in the mountain breezes, the 
patriotic orations, the throng of bright faces, 
and the rounds of rapturous applause, if ever 
human glory had reached its culminating point, 
it seemed to us youngsters that this must be it. 
It has fallen to my lot since to see Kossuth’s re- 


State 


Orations were 


city fashions. 


. . oa r re i eso 
ception into New York, and Queen Victoria’s 


reception into Edinburgh, with the review of 
80,000 troops by the Emperor and Empress of 
France, with numerous other pageants ; but these 
were tame and small affairs compared with that 
22d of February turn-out, as I used to see it in 
our mountain village. This grand gala occa- 
sion usually wound up with a ball, which was, 
of course, in harmony with the splendors of the 
day—in fact, the very blossom and flower of its 
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glories. Our village at this time, so far as my 
memory serves me, could boast but four- 
wheeled carriage; and this was brought int 
requisition to transport the young ladies from 
their homes to the ball. more of the 
‘*managers” took the houses seriatim, bringing 
from each its precious contribution to the aggre- 
gate female loveliness of the occasion. As we 
boys stood at the village tavern-door, and saw 
one after another of these carriage-loads driv 
up, and youth and beauty in its ¢ 
gracefully and gallantly handed from the 
and tripping merrily into the scene of festivity, 
it seemed almost too much bliss for 
The reader must bear in mind that in those 
primitive times ladies did not postpone their ap- 
pearance in the ball-room till from ten o'clock 
P.M. to midnight; they went before dark, and 
could, of course, be seen and admired by 
When the famous black fid- 
dler at length struck up an old ‘* Virginia Reel,” 
the gayety set in in good earnest, and many a 
blooming belle and manly beau, as they tripped 
together ‘‘the light fantastic toe,’’ wished 
their hearts that the 22d of February 
come every month in the year. 

But it must-not be supposed that our village 
was given up to ‘the pomps and vanities of the 
world.” On the contrary, we were rather un- 
Hence I must not fail to 
mention among our high days the meetings of 
Presbytery and Synod 
chiefly of Scotch-Irish descent, and consequent- 


one 


One or 


all harms 


steps 


ortals 


all 
curious spectators. 


in 


would 


commonly religious, 


-for our population was 
taf 
intervals of some years; it was 
worth while to be there. The writer of this was 
not much of a judge of the preaching in those 
days; but of the eating he felt himself author- 
ized to speak in terms of the most 
approbation. ‘‘ The big pot was put in the lit- 


Every house was filled with guests, 


ter 


‘ 
ly Presbyterian—Synod 


did not come exce} 
but when it did 


inqualified 


tle one.” 
on the principle of the largest hospitality. Min- 
isters, laymen, and ladies were alike welcome; 
and they came from every part of the State— 
from hundreds of miles away. Great were the 
crowds. The old church was too small to con- 
tain them ; and when Sunday came, ‘the great 
day of the feast,” the throng surpassed all de- 
scription. And very good times these were ; 
many the pleasant acquaintances formed, many 
the genial hours passed, many the fine ser- 
mons, many the to last, it 
be hoped, forever. It was worth going 


long way to participate in these good 


pious impressions 
was to 
a very 
things. 

But the times of which I write are long since 
passed. Our mountain village has so changed 
that we of the by-gone days returning there 
would hardly know it. Modern fashions and 
modern airs have usurped the place of the for- 
mer simplicity. But it is questionable whether 
any advance has been made on the real enjoy- 
ment of life which attended those unsophisticated 
‘high days” of ** auld lang syne.” 
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ARMADALE. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR 
BOOK THE LAST. 


CHAPTER II. 

IN THE 

YT OTICING Mr. Bashwood’s confusion (after 

+N a moment’s glance at the change in his 

personal appearance), Midwinter spoke 

‘**T see I have surprised you,” he said. 

were looking, I suppose, for somebody 

Have you heard from Allan ? Is he on his way 
home again already ?’ 


HOUSE. 


first. 


else ? 


| 
| 


** You | 


The inquiry about Allan, though it would nat- | 


urally have suggested itself to any one in Mid- 
winter’s position at that moment, added to Mr. 
Bashwood’s confusion. Not knowing how else 


to extricate himself from the critical position in 


which he was placed he took refuge in simple 
denial. 

“TI know nothing about Mr. Armadale—oh 
dear, no, Sir, I know nothing about Mr. Arma- 
dale,” 
hurry. ‘* Welcome back to England, Sir,” he 
went on, changing the subject in his nervously 
talkative manner. ‘‘I didn’t know you had 
been abroad. 
the pleasure—since I have had the pleasure— 
Have you enjoyed Sir, in 
parts ? 
yes, 


yourself, foreign 


yes, yes 


It’s so long since we have had | 


Such different manners from ours— 
—such different manners from ours! | 


Do you make a long stay in England, now you | 


have come back?” 

**T hardly know,” said Midwinter. 
been obliged to alter my plans, and to come to 
England unexpectedly.” He hesitated a little ; 
his manner changed; 
tones, ‘‘ A serious anxiety has brought me back. 
I can’t say what my plans will be until that 
anxiety is set at rest.” 

The light of a lamp fell on his face while he 
spoke, and Mr. Bashwood observed, for the first 
time, that he looked sadly worn and changed. 

“I’m sorry, Sir—I’m sure I’m very sorry. If 
I could be of any use—?” suggested Mr. Bash- 
wood, speaking under the influence in some de- 
gree of his nervous politeness, and in some degree 
of his remembrance of what Midwinter had done 
for him at Thorpe-Ambrose in the by-gone time. 

Midwinter thanked him, and turned away sad- 
ly. ‘LT am afraid you can be of no use, Mr. 
Bashwood ; but I am obliged to you for your 
offer, all the same.” He stopped, and consid- 
ered a little: ‘‘Suppose she should not be ill? 
Suppose some misfortune should have hap- 
pened ?” he resumed, speaking to himself, and 
turning again toward the steward. ‘‘If she 


has left her mother, some trace of her might be | —the capacity to lie. 


found by inquiring at Thorpe-Ambrose.” 


| quieter part ¢ 
“T have | 


and he added in lower | 


OF **NO NAME,” 


| lost his senses, 


he answered, with needless eagerness and } 


| ble of 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 


‘©A lady, Sir?” 
| looking for a lady?” 
said Midwinter simply, ‘f 


he inquired. ‘Are y 

‘T am looking, 
my wife.” 

‘Married, Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Bash 
‘Married since I last had the pleasure of s 
you! Might I take the liberty of asking 

Midwinter’s eyes dropped uneasily to the 
ground. 

**You knew the lady in former times, 
said. ‘*I have married Miss Gwilt.” 

The steward started back as he might hay 
started back from a loaded pistol leveled at } 
head. His eyes glared as if he had suddenly 
and the trembling to 
which he was subject shook him from head to 
foot. 

“What's the 
There was no answer. 
startling,” 
Miss Gwilt's being my wife ? 

“Your wife ?” repeated Mr. Bashwood, he yj - 
lessly. ‘* Mrs. Armadale—!” We checked him- 
self by a desperate effort, and said no more 

The stupor of astonishment which possessed 
the steward was instantly reflected in Midwin- 
ter’s face. The name in which he had secret}; 
married his wife had passed the lips of the last 
man in the world whom he would have dreamed 
f admitting into his confidence! He took Mr. 
Bashwood by the arm, and led him away to a 
of the terminus than the part of 
it in which they had hitl spoken to eacl 
other. 

**You referred to my wife 
*‘and you spoke of Mrs. in the same 
breath. What do you mean by that?” 

Again there was no answer. Utterly ineay 
understanding more than that he had 
involved himself in some serious complication 
which was a complete mystery to him, Mr. Bas} 
wood struggled to extricate himself from 
grasp that was laid on him, and struggled 
vain. 

Midwinter sternly repeated the question 
ask you again,” he said, ‘* what do 
by it?” 

‘‘Nothing, Sir! I give you my word of 
honor I meant nothing!” He felt the hand on 
his arm tightening its grasp; he saw, 
the obscurity of the remote corner in which they 
stood, that Midwinter’s fiery temper was rising 
and was not to be trifled with. The extremity 
of his danger inspired him with the one ready 
capacity that a timid man possesses when he is 
compelled by main force to face an emergency 
vad only meant 

a desperate ef 


wo 


nervous 


matter?” asked Midwinter. 
** What is there so very 
he went on, a little impatiently, “in 


” 


’ 
5 


herto 


he said; 


just now,” 


A rmack i 


capa- 


“y 


you mcan 


even in 


say, 


ti 
Sir,” he burst out, with fort to 


Mr. Bashwood’s curiosity wasinstantly aroused. | look and speak confidently, ‘that Mr. Arma- 
The whole sex was interesting to him now for | dale would be surprised—” 


the sake of Miss Gwilt. 


**You said Jfrs. Armadale 





ARMADALE. 


‘*No, Sir—on my word of honor, on my sa- 
ered word of honor, you are mistaken—you are 
indeed! I said Mr. Armadale—how could I 
savy any thing else? Please to let me go, Sir— 
I'm pressed fortime. I doassure you I’m dread- 
fully pressed for time!” 

For a moment longer Midwinter maintained 
his hold, and in that moment he decided what 
t ) do. 

He had accurately stated his motive for re- 
turning to England as proceeding from anxiety 
about his wife—anxiety naturally caused (after 
the regular receipt of a letter from her every 
other, or every third day) by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the correspondence between them on her 
side for a whole week. ‘The first vaguely-terri- 
ble suspicion of some other reason for her si- 
lence than 
to which he had hitherto attributed it, had struck 
through him like a sudden chill the instant he 
heard the steward associate the name of “* Mrs, 
Armadale” with the idea of his wife. Little 
irregularities in her correspondence with him, 
which he had thus far only thought strange, 

yv came back on his mind and proclaimed 
He had 
\itherto believed the reasons she had given for 
referring him, when he answered her letters, to 
no more definite address than an address at a 


»st-office. 


the reason of accident or of illness, 


1emselves to be suspicious as well. 


Now he suspected her reasons of 
He had hith- 
erto resolved, on reaching London, to inquire 
at the only place he knew of at which a clew to 

r could be found—the address she had given 

1 as the address at which *‘ her mother” lived. 
Now (with a motive w d to de- 
fine to strong 
enough to overbear every other consideration in 
his mind), 


] 


ving excuses for the first time. 


1 he was « 
even himself, but which was 
he determined, before all things, to 
solve the mystery of Mr. Bashwood’s familiarity 
with a secret, which was a marriage-secret be- 
tween himself and his wife. Any direct appeal 
man of the steward’s disposition, in the 
steward’s present state of mind, would be evi- 
dently useless. 


to a 
The weapon of deception was, 
in this case, a weapon literally forced into Mid- 
winter’s hands. He let go of Mr. Bashwood’s 
arm and accepted Mr. Bashwood’s explanation. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘I have no 
doubt you are right. VPray attribute my rude- 


ness to over- mnxiety and over-fatigue. I wish 


you good-evening.” 
a soli- 


the train being assem- 


The station was by this time almost 
tude; the passengers by 
bled at the examination of their luggage in the 
It was no easy 
matter ostensibly to take leave of Mr. Bash- 
wood and really to keep him in view. But 
Midwinter’s early life with his gipsy master had 
been of a nature to practice him in such strata- 
gems as he was now compelled to adopt. He 
walked away toward the waiting-room by the 


custom-house waiting-room. 


line of empty carriages, opened the door of one 
of them as if to look after something that he 
had left behind, and detected Mr. Bashwood 


making for the cab-rank on the opposite side 


of the platform. In an instant Midwinter had 
crossed, and had passed through the long row 
of vehicles, so as to skirt it on the side farthest 
from the platform. He entered the second cab 
by the left-hand door the moment after Mr. 
Bashwood had entered the first cab by the right- 
hand door. “Double your fare, whatever it is,” 
he said to the driver, ‘if you keep the cab be- 
fore you in view, and follow it wherever it goes.” 
In a minute more both vel 
way out of the station. 

The clerk sat in his sentry-box at the gate 
taking down the destinations of the cabs as they 
Midwinter heard the 
driving him call out ‘* Hampstead!” as he went 


iicles were on thei 


passed. man who was 
by the clerk’s window. 

** Why did you say ‘ Hampstead ?’” he ask- 
ed, when they had left the station. 

‘* Because the man before said ‘ Hamp- 
stead,’ Sir,” answered the driver. 

Over and over again, on the we 


me 
arisome j 

ney to the northwestern suburb, Midwinter ask- 
ed if the cab was still in sight 
red, ‘‘ Right in front of 


Over and ove 
again the man an 
us.” 


we 
It was between nine and ten o’clock when the 
driver pulled up his horses at last. Midwint 
got out and saw the cab before them waiting at 
a house-door. As as he had satisfied 
self that the man 
Bashwood had hired he paid th 
ward and dismissed his own cab. 
He took a turn backward and forward before 
the door. Tl iguely terrible s hich 
had risen in his min 


datt 
itself by this time into a definite form whic 
abhorrent to 


Without the shadow of 
assignable reason for it he found himself blind 
distrusting his wife’s fidelity, 
pecting Mr. 
pacity of gobetween. 


soon 


the driver was 


ispicion W 


! 


] 
e terminus had fore 
him. 
and blindly s 


her in the ca- 
In sheer horror of his 


3ashwood of serving 


own morbid fancy he determined to take down 
the number of the house and the name of the 
street in which it stood; and then, in justice to 
his wife, to return at once to the addr 
she had given him as the address at whic 
mother lived. He had taken out ! 

book, and was on his way to the corner of t 
had driv- 


an 


ss whi 


his pocl 
street, when he observed the man who 
en Mr. Bashwood looking at him wit 
pression of inquisitive surprise 


1 with eX- 
The idea of 
while he had the op- 
to him. He took 


put it into the 


questioning the cab-driver 
portunity instantly occurred 
a half-crown from his pocket ar 
man’s ready hand. 

‘* Has the ge 
the station ¢g 

‘“‘Yes, Sir.” 


you drove from 
?” he asked. 

‘¢ Did you hear him inquire for any body when 
the door was opened ?” 

“He asked for a lady, Sir—Mrs.—” The 
man hesitated. ‘It wasn’t a common nam 
Sir; I should know it again if I heard it.” 

‘¢ Was it ‘ Midwinter ?’” 

‘*No, Sir.” 

‘¢* Armadale ?’ 
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‘*That’s it, Sir. Mrs. Armadale.” 


‘** Are you sure it was ‘ Mrs.’ and not ‘ Mr.?’” 
‘*I’m as sure as a man can be who hasn’t 


taken any particular notice, Sir.” 


The doubt implied in that last answer decided 


Midwinter to investi 
He ascended the house-steps. 


for the moment. 


brain, turned his head wildly giddy. 


again. Then he rang the bell. 


**Is—?” he tried to ask for “ Mrs. Armadale” 
when the maid-servant had opened the door, 
but not even his resolution could force the name 
to pass his lips—‘‘ Is your mistress at home ?” 


he asked. 
‘© Yes, Sir.” 


The girl showed him into a back-parlor, and 
presented him to a little old lady with an oblig- 


ing manner and a bright pair of eyes. 


‘*'There is some mistake,” said Midwinter. 
Once more he tried to 
utter the name, and once more he failed to force 


**T wished to see—” 


it to his lips. 


‘* Mrs. Armadale?” suggested the little old 


lady, with a smile. 
een” 


‘* Show the gentleman up stairs, Jenny.” 


The girl led the way to the drawing-room 


floor. 
** Any name, Sir?” 
‘*No name.” 


Mr. Bashwood had barely completed his re- 
port of what had happened at the terminus; 
Mr. Bashwood’s imperious mistress was still sit- 
ting speechless under the shock of the discovery 


that had burst on her—when the door of the 


room opened, and, without a word of warning 
to precede him, Midwinter appeared on the 
threshold. He took one step into the room, 
and mechanically pushed the door to behind 
him. He stood in dead silence, and confronted 
his wife with a scrutiny that was terrible in its 
unnatural self-possession, and that enveloped 
her steadily in one comprehensive look from 
head to foot, 

In dead silence on her side she rose from her 
chair. In dead silence she stood erect on the 
hearth-rug and faced her husband in widow’s 
weeds. 

He took one step nearer to her and stopped 
again. He lifted his hand and pointed with 
his lean brown finger at her dress. 

‘* What does that mean?” he asked, without 
losing his terrible self-possession, and without 
moving his outstretched hand. 

At the sound of his voice the quick rise and 
fall of her bosom—which had been the one out- 
ward betrayal thus far of the inner agony that 
tortured her—suddenly stopped. She stood 
impenetrably silent, breathlessly still, as if his 





gate the matter on the spot. 
As he raised his 
hand to the bell at the side of the door the vio- 
lence of his agitation mastered him physically 
A strange sensation as of 
something leaping up from his heart to his 
He held 
by the house-railings and kept his face to the 
air, and resolutely waited till he was steady 


| question had struck her dead and his pointing 
hand had petrified her. 

He advanced one step nearer and reiterated 
his words, in a voice even lower and quieter 
than the voice in which he had spoken first. 
| One moment more of silence, one moment 
more of inaction might have been the salvation 
of her. But the fatal force of her character 
| triumphed at the crisis of her destiny and his, 
| White and still, and haggard afd old, she met 
the dreadful emergency with a dreadful cour. 
age, and spoke the irrevocable words which re- 
| nounced him to his face. 

‘* Mr. Midwinter,” she said, in tones unnat- 
urally hard and unnaturally clear, ‘‘our ac- 
quaintance hardly entitles you to speak to me 
in that manner.” Those were her words. She 
| never lifted her eyes from the ground while she 
spoke them. When she had done, the last faint 
vestige of color in her checks faded out. 
| There was a pause. Still steadily looking at 
her he set himself to fix the language she had 
used to him in his mind. ‘‘ She calls me ‘ Mr. 
Midwinter,’” he said, slowly, in a whisper. 
«She speaks of ‘our acquaintance.’” He wait- 
|ed a little and looked round the room. His 
wandering eyes encountered Mr. Bashwood for 
the first time. He saw the steward standing 
near the fire-place, trembling and watching him. 

‘*T once did you a service,” he said; ‘‘and 
you once told me you were not an ungrateful 
man. Are you grateful enough to answer me 
if I ask you something ?” 

He waited a little again. Mr. Bashwood still 
stood trembling at the fire-place, silently watch- 
ing him. | 

**T see you looking at me,” he went on. “Is 
there some change in me that I am not conscious 
of myself? Am I seeing things that you don’t 
see? Am I hearing words that you don’t hear? 
Am I looking or speaking like a man out of his 
senses ?” 

Again he waited, and again the silence was 
unbroken. His eyes began to glitter, and the 
savage blood that he had inherited from his mo- 
ther rose dark and slow in his ashy checks. 

“Ts that woman,” he asked, ‘‘the woman 
whom you once knew, whose name was Miss 
Gwilt ?” 

Once more his wife collected her fatal cour- 
age. Once more his wife spoke her fatal words 

‘* You compel me to repeat,” she said, ‘*‘ that 
you are presuming on our acquaintance, and 
that you are forgetting what is due to me.” 

He turned upon her with a savage sudden- 
ness which forced a cry of alarm from Mr. Bash- 
wood’s lips. 

‘‘ Are you or are you not My Wife?” he asked 
through his set teeth. 

She raised her eyes to his for the first time. 
Her lost spirit looked at him, steadily defiant, 
out of the hell of its own despair. 

**T am not your wife,” she said. 

He staggered back, with his hand groping for 
something to hold by, like the hands of a man 
in the dark. He leaned heavily against the 
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wall of the room, and looked at the woman who 
had slept on his bosom, and who had denied 
him to his face. 

Mr. Bashwood stole, panic-stricken, to her 
side. ‘*Go in there!” he whispered, trying to 
draw her toward the folding-doors which led 
‘nto the next room. ‘For God's sake be quick! 
He'll kill you!” 

She put the old man back with her hand. 
She looked at him with a sudden irradiation 
of her blank face. She answered him with lips 
that struggled slowly into a frightful smile. 

‘¢ Tet him kill me,” 

As the words passed her lips he sprang for- 
ward from the wall with a ery that rang through 
house. The frenzy of a maddened man 
flashed at her from his glassy eyes, and clutched 
at her in his threatening hands. He came on 


she said. 


the 


| ers ?” whispered the 


Mr. Bashwood was the only person present who 
He led her to 
the opposite end of the room, where there was 
an easy-chair—leaving the landlady to hand the 
restoratives to the surgeon as 1 

**Are you going 


noticed that she was overcome. 


+ 
t 


hey were wanted. 
to wait here till he recoy- 
steward, looking toward the 
sofa, and trembling as he looked. 

The question roused her to a sense of her 
position—to a knowledge of the merciless ne- 
cessities which that position now forced her 
confront. 


to 


With a heavy sigh she looked toward 


| the sofa, considered with herself for a moment, 


till he was within arm’s-length of her, and sud- | 


denly stood still. The black flush died out of 
his face in the instant when he stopped. 
eyelids fell, his outstretched hands wavered and 
sank helpless. He dropped as the dead drop. 
He lay as the dead lie, in the arms of the wife 
who had denied him. 

She knelt on the floor and rested his head on 
her knee. She caught the arm of the steward 


hurrying to help her with a hand that closed | 
**Go for a doctor,” she | 


round it like a vice. 
said, ‘‘and keep the people of the house away 
till he comes.” 
there was that in her voice which would have 
warned any man living to obey her in silence. 
In silence Mr. Bashwood submitted, and hur- 
ried out of the room. 

The instant she was alone she raised him 
from her knee. With both arms clasped round 
him the miserable woman lifted his lifeless face 
to hers, and rocked him on her bosom in an 
agony of tenderness beyond all relief in tears, 
in a passion of remorse beyond all expression 
in words. In silence she held him to her breast ; 
in silence she devoured his forehead, his cheeks, 
his lips with kisses. Not a sound escaped her 
till she heard the trampling footsteps outside 
hurrying up the stairs. Then a low moan burst 
from her lips as she looked her last at him, and 
lowered his head again to her knee, before the 
strangers came in. 

The landlady and the steward were the first 
persons whom she saw when the door was opened. 
The medical man (a surgeon living in the street) 
followed. The horror and the beauty of her 
face as she looked up at him absorbed the sur- 
geon’s attention for the moment, to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else. She had to beckon 
to him, she had to point to the senseless man, 
before she could claim his attention for his pa- 
tient and divert it from herself. 

“Is he dead ?” she asked. 

The surgeon carried Midwinter to the sofa, 
and ordered the windows to be opened. ‘‘It is 
a fainting fit,” he said; ‘* nothing more.” 

At that answer her strength failed her for the 
first time. She drew a deep breath of relief, 
and leaned on the chimney-piece for support. 


His | 


There was that in her eye, | 


and answered Mr. Bashwood’s inquiry by a 
question on her side. 

**Ts the cab that brought you here from the 
railway still at the door?” 

‘ia 

‘* Drive at once to the gates of the Sanatorium, 
and wait there till I join you.” 

Mr. Bashwood hesitated. She lifted her eyes 
to his, and, with a look, sent him out of the 
room. 

‘*The gentleman is coming to, ma'am,” said 
the landlady, as the steward closed the 
‘¢ He has just breathed again.” 

She bowed in mute reply, rose, and consid- 
ered with herself once more—looked toward the 
sofa for the second time—then passed through 
| the folding-doors into her own room. 


door. 


After a short lapse of time the surgeon drew 
ack from the sofa, and motioned to the land- 
ady to stand aside. The bodily recovery of the 
atient was assured. ‘There was nothing to be 
done now but to wait, and let his mind slowly 
recall its sense of what had happened. 

‘* Where is she ?”’ were the first words he said 
to the surgeon and the landlady anxiously watch- 
|ing him. 

The landlady knocked at the folding-doors, 
and received no answer. She went in, 
| found the room empty. <A sheet of note-paper 
was on the dressing-table, with the doctor's fee 
placed on it. The paper contained these lines, 
evidently written in great agitation or in gre 
haste: ‘‘It is impossible for me to remain here 
to-night after what has happened. I will 
turn to-morrow to take away my luggage, and 
to pay what I owe you.” 

‘*Where is she?’’ Midwinter asked again, 
when the landlady returned alone to the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘*Gone, Sir.” 

**T don’t believe it!” 

The old lady’s color rose. ‘‘If you know her 
handwriting, Sir,” she answered, handing him 
| the sheet of note-paper, ‘‘ perhaps you may be- 
| lieve that?” 

He looked at the paper. ‘‘I beg your par- 
| don, ma’am,” he said, as he handed it back. 

*¢]T beg your pardon, with all my heart.” 

There was something in his face as he spoke 
those words which more than soothed the old 
| lady’s irritation—it touched her with a sudden 
| pity for the man who had offended her. ‘I am 
| afraid there is some dreadful trouble, Sir, at the 


t 
] 


} 


and 


mine 


re- 
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bottom of all this,’ she said, simply. ‘‘ Do you 
wish me to give any message to the lady when 
she comes back ?” 

Midwinter rose, and steadied himself for a 
moment against the sofa. ‘‘I will bring my 
own message to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘I must 
see her before she leaves your house.” 

The surgeon accompanied his patient into the 
street. ‘*Can I see you home ?” he said, kind- 
ly. ‘*You had better not walk, if it is far. 
You mustn’t over-exert yourself; you mustn’t 
catch a chill this cold night.” 

Midwinter took his hand and thanked him. 
‘‘T have been used to hard walking and to cold 
nights, Sir,” he said; ‘‘ and I am not easily worn 
out, even when I look so broken as I do now. 
If you will tell me the nearest way out of these 
streets, I think the quiet of the country and the 
quiet of the night will help me. I have some- 
thing serious to do to-morrow,” he added, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘and I can’t rest or sleep till I 
have thought over it to-night.” 

The surgeon understood that he had no com- 
mon man to deal with. He gave the necessary 
directions without any further remark, and part- 
ed with his patient at his own door. 

Left by himself, Midwinter paused and looked 
up at the heaven in silence. The night had 
cleared, and the stars were out—the stars which 
he had first learned to know from his gipsy 
master on the hill-side. 
mind went back regretfully to his boyish days. 
‘*Qh, for the old life!” he thought, longingly. 
‘*T never knew till now how happy the old life 
was !” 

He roused himself and went on toward the 
open country. His face darkened as he left the 
streets behind him and advanced into the soli- 
tude and obscurity that lay beyond. * 

‘‘She has denied her husband to-night,” he 
said. ‘She shall know her master to-morrow.”’ 


—————_>——_—_ 
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| Your room shall be got ready instantly ! 


For the first time his | 


| * Not a soul shall disturb you. 





up to the house door. A shudder ran through 
her as she rang the bell. She laughed bitterly. 
‘« Shivering again !” she said toherself. “Wh 
would have thought I had so much feeling left 
in me? 

For once in his life the doctor’s face told th, 
truth, when the study door opened between ten 
and eleven at night, and Miss Gwilt entered th; 
room. 

‘** Mercy on me!” he exclaimed, with a ] 
of the blankest bewilderment, ‘‘ what does this 
mean ?” 

‘* It means,” she answered, ‘that I have de- 
cided to-night instead of deciding to-morrow 
You, who know women soe well, ought to kn 
that they act on impulse. I am here on an 
impulse. ‘Take me or leave me, just as you 
like.” 

‘**'Take you or leave you?” repeated the doc- 
tor, recovering his presence of mind. ‘My 
dear lady, what a dreadful way of putting it! 
Wher 
Will you let me send for it? 
No? You can do without your luggage t 
night? What admirable fortitude! You will 
fetch it vourself to-morrow? What extraordi- 
nary independence! Do take off your bonnet! 
Do draw in to the fire! What can I offer 
you ?” 

‘* Offer me the strongest sleeping-draught you 
ever made in your life,” she replied. ‘‘ And 
leave me alone till the time comes to takeit. I 
shall be your patient in earnest!” she added, 
fiercely, as the doctor attempted to remonstrate. 
‘*T shall be the maddest of the mad if you 
tate me to-night!” 

The Principal of the Sanatorium became 
gravely and briefly professional in an instant. 

‘*Sit down in that dark corner,” he said 
In half an hour 
you will find your room ready, and your sleep- 
ing-draught on the table. It’s been a harder 
struggle for her than I anticipated,” he thought, 





is your luggage ? 





irrie 
irri 


| as he left the room and crossed to his Dispensary 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PURPLE FLASK. 


Tae cab was waiting at the gates as Miss 
Gwilt approached the Sanatorium. Mr. Bash- 
wood got out and advanced to meet her. She 
took his arm and led him aside a few steps, out 
of the cabman’s hearing. 

‘¢Think what you like of me,” she said, keep- 
ing her thick black veil down over her face, 
‘*but don’t speak to me to-night. Drive back 
to your hotel as if nothing had happened. Meet 
the tidal train to-morrow as usual, and come to 
me afterward at the Sanatorium. Go without a 
word, and I shall believe there is one man in the 
world who really loves me. Stay and ask ques- 
tions, and I shall bid you good-by at once and 
forever!” 

She pointed to the cab. Ina minute more it 
had left the Sanatorium and was taking Mr. 
Bashwood back to his hotel. 

She opened the iron gate and walked slowly 





on the opposite side of the hall. ‘‘ Good Heav- 
ens, what business has she with a conscience, 
after such a life as hers has been!” 

The Dispensary was elaborately fitted up with 
all the latest improvements in medical furniture. 
But one of the four walls of the room was un- 
occupied by shelves, and here the vacant space 
was filled by a handsome antique cabinet of 
carved wood, curiously out of harmony, as an 


| object, with the unornamented utilitarian aspect 
| of the place generally. 
cabinet two speaking-tubes were inserted in the 


On either side of the 


wall, communicating with the upper regions of 
the house, and labeled respectively, ‘‘ Resident 
Dispenser,” and ‘‘ Head Nurse.” Into the sec- 
ond of these tubes the doctor spoke on entering 
the room. An elderly woman appeared, took 
her orders for preparing Mrs. Armadale’s bed- 


| chamber, courtesied, and retired. 


Left alone again in the Dispensary, the doc- 
tor unlocked the centre compartment of the 


| cabinet, and disclosed a collection of bottles in- 


side, containing the various poisons used in medi- 
cine. After taking out the laudanum wanted 
for the sleeping-draught, and placing it on the 
dispensary-table, he went back to the cabinet- 
looked into it for a little while—shook his head 
doubtfully—and crossed to the open shelves on 
the opposite side of the room. Here, after more 
consideration, he took down one out of the row 
of large chemical bottles before him, filled with 
a yellow liquid: placing the bottle on the table, 

returned to the cabinet, and opened a side 
compartment, containing some specimens of 
Bohemian glass-work. After measuring it with 
his eye, he took from the specimens a handsome 
purple flask, high and narrow in form, and closed 
bya glass stopper. This he filled with the yel- 
low liquid, leaving a small quantity only at the 
bottom of the bottle, and locking up the flask 
again in the place from which he had taken it. 
The bottle was next restored to its place, after 
having been filled up with water from the cistern 
in the Dispensary, mixed with certain chemical 
liquids in small quantities, which restored it (so 
far as appearances went) to the condition in 
which it had been when it was first removed 
from the shelf. Having completed these mys- 
terious proceedings, the doctor laughed softly, 
and went back to his speaking-tubes to summon 
the Resident Dispenser next. 

The Resident Dispenser made his appearance 
shrouded in the necessary white apron from his 
waist to his feet. The doctor solemnly wrote 
a prescription for a composing draught and 
handed it to his assistant. 

“Wanted immediately, Benjamin,” he said, 
in a soft and melancholy voice. ‘A lady-pa- 
tient — Mrs. Armadale, room No. 1, Second 
floor. Ah, dear, dear!” groaned the doctor, 
absently; ‘‘an anxious case, Benjamin —an 
anxious case.” He opened the bran-new ledger 
of the establishment and entered the Case at full 
length, with a brief abstract of the prescription. 
‘*Have you done with the laudanum? Put it 
back, and lock the cabinet, and give me the key. 
Is the draught ready? Label it ‘to be taken at 
bedtime,’ and give it to the nurse, Benjamin— 
give it to the nurse.” 

While the doctor’s lips were issuing these di- 
rections, the doctor’s hands were occupied in 
opening a drawer under the desk on which the 
ledger was placed. He took out some gayly- 
printed cards of admission ‘‘ to view the Sana- 
torium between the hours of two and four p.m.,” 
and filled them up with the date of the next 
day, ‘December tenth.”” When a dozen of 
the cards had been wrapped up in a dozen litho- 
graphed letters of invitation, and inclosed in a 
dozen envelopes, he next consulted a list of the 
families resident in the neighborhood and di- 
rected the envelopes from the list. Ringing a 
bell this time, instead of speaking through a 
tube, he summoned the man-servant and gave 
him the letters, to be delivered by hand the first 
thing the next morning. ‘*I think it will do,” 
said the doctor, taking a turn in the Dispensary 
when the servant had gone out; “I think it will 
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do.” > Wi till : rbed i s 
the nurse reappeared to 
that the lady’s room was ready; and the doctor 
thereupon formally returned to the study to 
communicate the information to Miss Gwilt. 
She had not moved since he left her 
rose from her dark corner when he made his an- 


own 


reflections announce 


She 
nouncement, and, without speaking or raising 
her veil, glided out of the room like a ghost. 

After a brief interval the nurse ec: down 
stairs again with a word for her master’s private 
ear. 

“The lady bas ordered me to call her to- 
morrow at seven o'clock, Sir,” she said. 
means to fetch her lugg 
to have a cab at the door as soon as she is dressed. 
What am I to do?” 

**Do what the lady tells you,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘‘She may be safely trusted to return to 
the Sanatorium.” 

The breakfast hour at the Sanatorium was 
half past eight o’clock. By that time Miss 
Gwilt had settled every thing at her lodging, 
and had returned with her lug 
The doctor was qu 
the promptitude of his patient. 

‘*Why waste so much energy?” asked, 
when they met at the breakfast-table. ‘* Why 
be in such a hurry, my dear lady, when you had 


‘She 


age herself, and she wants 


] ossession, 


all the morning before you?” 
** Mere restlessness ! 

longer I live the more impatient I ge 
The doctor, who had noticed before 

that her face looked strangely pale : 


shes Lid, briefly. 


morning, observed when she answered him that 
her expression—naturally mol 
degree—remained quite unaltered by tl 
of speaking. of the 
mation on her lips, none of the usual temper in 
her eyes. He had never seen her so impene- 
trably and coldly composed as he saw her now 
**She has up her mind at last,” he 
thought. ‘‘I may say to her this morning 
what I couldn't say to her last night.” 

He prefaced the coming remarks by a warning 
look at her widow’s dress. 

** Now you have got your luggage,” he began, 


no ordinary 
effort 
al ani- 


There was none ust 


made 


gravely, ‘‘ permit me to suggest putting that cap 
away and wearing another gown.” 

“6 Why?” 

‘<Do you remember what you told me a day 
j asked the doctor. ‘You 
there was a chance of Mr. Armadale’s dying in 
my Sanatorium ?” 

‘¢T will say it again if you like.” 

‘¢ A more unlikely chance,” pursued the doc- 
tor, deaf as ever to all awkward interruptions, 
‘it is hardly possible to imagine! But as long 
as it is a chance at all it is worth considering. 
Say then that he dies—dies suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and makes a Coroner's Inquest nec- 
essary in the house. What is our course in 
that case? Our course is to preserve the char- 
acters to which we have committed ourselves— 
you as his widow, and I as the witness of your 
marriage—and, in those characters, to court the 


said 


or two since ?” 
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In the entirely improbable 
event of his dying just when we want him to 
die, my idea—I might even say, my resolution 
—is, to admit that we knew of his resurrection 
from the sea, and to acknowledge that we in- 
structed Mr. Bashwood to entrap him into this 
house by means of a false statement about Miss 
Milroy. When the inevitable questions follow 
I propose to assert that he exhibited symptoms 
of mental alienation shortly after your marriage 
—that his delusion consisted in denying that 
you were his wife, and in declaring that he was 
engaged to be married to Miss Milroy—that you 
were in such terror of him on this account, when 
you heard he was alive and coming back, as to 
be in a state of nervous agitation that required 
my care—that at your request, and to calm that 
nervous agitation, I saw him professionally, and 
got him quietly into the house by a humoring 
of his delusion perfectly justifiable in such a 
case—and lastly, that I can certify his brain to 
have been affected by one of those mysterious 
disorders, eminently incurable, eminently fatal, 
in relation to which medical science is still in 
the dark. Such « course as this (in the remote- 
ly possible event which we are now supposing) 
would be, in your interests and mine, unques- 
tionably the right course to take—and such a 
dress as that is, just as certainly, under existing 
circumstances, the wrong dress to wear.” 

** Shall I take it off at once ?” she asked, ris- 
ing from the breakfast-table, without a word of 
remark on what had just been said to her. 

** Any time before two o'clock to-day will do,” 
said the doctor. 


fullest inquiry. 


She looked at him with a languid curiosity— 
nothing more. ‘*‘Why before two?” she in- 
quired. 

‘**Because this is one of my ‘ Visitors’ Days.’ 
And the Visitors’ time is from two to four.” 

** What have I to do with your visitors ?” 

‘*Simply this. I think it important that per- 
fectly respectable and perfectly disinterested wit- 
nesses should see you in my house in the char- 
acter of a lady who has come to consult me.” 

** Your motive seems rather far-fetched. 
it the only motive you have in the matter ?” 

‘*My dear, dear lady!” remonstrated the 
doctor, ‘‘have I any concealments from you? 
Surely you ought to know me better than that?” 

** Yes,” she said, with a weary contempt. 
**Tt’s dull enough of me not to understand you 
by this time.—Send word up stairs when I am 
wanted.” She left him, and went back to her 
room. 


Is 


Two o'clock came; and in a quarter of an 
hour afterward the Visitors had arrived. Short 
as the notice had been, cheerless as the Sanato- 
rium looked to spectators from without, the doc- 
tor’s invitations had been largely accepted nev- 
ertheless by the female members of the families 
whom he had addressed. In the miserable 


monotony of the lives led by a large section of | 
the middle classes of England, any thing is wel- 
come to the women which offers them any sort of | 





| now stand. 
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harmless refuge from the established tyranny of 
the principle that all human happiness begins and 
ends at home. While the imperious needs of g 
commercial country limited the representatives 
of the male sex, among the doctor’s visitors, { 
one feeble old man and one sleepy little boy 
the women, poor souls, to the number of no less 
than sixteen—old and young, married and s 
gle—had seized the golden opportunity of a 
plunge into public life. Harmoniously united 
by the two common objects which they all had 
in view—in the first place, to look at each oth 
er, and in the second place to look at the Sana- 
torium—they streamed in neatly-dressed pro 
cession through the doctor's dreary iron gates, 
with a thin varnish over them of assumed supe- 
riority to all unlady-like excitement, most sig- 
nificant and most pitiable to see! 


The proprietor of the Sanatorium received his 
visitors in the hall with Miss Gwilt on his arm 
The hungry eyes of every woman in the com- 
pany overlooked the doctor as if no such person 
had existed, and fixing on the strange lady, 
devoured her from head to foot in an instant. 

‘* My First Inmate,” said the doctor, present- 
ing Miss Gwilt. ‘‘ This lady only arrived late 
last night; and she takes the present opportu- 
nity (the only one my morning’s engagements 
have allowed me to give her) of going over the 
Sanatorium.—Allow me, ma’am,” he went on, 
releasing Miss Gwilt, and giving his arm to the 
eldest lady among the visitors. ‘‘ Shattered 
nerves—domestic anxiety,” he whispered, con- 
fidentially. ‘*Sweet woman! sad case!” He 
sighed softly, and led the old lady across the 
hall. 

The flock of visitors followed, Miss Gwilt ac- 
companying them in silence, and walking alone 
—among them, but not of them—the last of all. 

‘“*The grounds, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the doctor, wheeling round and addressing his 
audience from the foot of the stairs, “are, as you 
have seen, in a partially unfinished condition. 
Under any circumstances I should lay little 
stress on the grounds, having Hampstead Heath 
so near at hand, and carriage-exercise and horse- 
exercise being parts of my System. In a lesser 
degree it is also necessary for me to ask your 
indulgence for the basement floor, on which we 
The waiting-room and study on 


| that side, and the Dispensary on the other (to 


which I shall presently ask your attention) are 
completed. But the large drawing-room is still 
in the decorator’s hands. In that room (when 


| the walls are dry—not a moment before) my in- 


mates will assemble for cheerful society. No- 
thing will be spared that can improve, elevate, 
and adorn life at these happy little gatherings. 
Every evening, for example, there will be music 
for those who like it.” 

At this point there was a faint stir among the 
visitors. A mother of a family interrupted the 
doctor. She begged to know whether music 
‘‘every evening” included Sunday evening; and, 
if so, what music was performed ? 

‘* Sacred music, of course, ma’am,” said the 
* 





doctor. ‘‘Handel on Sunday evening—and 
Haydn occasionally, when not too cheerful. 
ut, as I was about to say, music is not the 
only entertainment offered to my nervous in- 
t Amusing reading is provided for those 


’ 


mates. 
who prefer books.’ 

There was another stir among visitors. An- 
other mother of a family wished to know wheth- 
er amusing reading meant novels. 

«Qnlv such novels as I have selected and 
perused ‘myself in the first instance,” said the 
doctor. ** Nothing painful, ma’am! There may 
be plenty that is painful in real life—but for 
that very reason we don’t want it in books. The 
English novelist who enters my house (no for- 
eign novelist will be admitted) must understand 
his art as the healthy-minded English reader 
understands it in our time. He must know 
that our purer modern taste, our higher modern 
morality, limits him to doing exactly two things 
for us when he writes us a book, All we want 
of him is—occasionally to make us laugh; and 
invariably to make us comfortable.” 

There was a third stir among the visitors— 
caused plainly this time by approval of the sen- 
timents which they had just heard. The doc- 
tor, wisely cautious of disturbing the favorable 
im} ression that he had produced, dropped the 
subject of the drawing-room, and led the way 
up stairs. As before, the company followed— 
and, as before, Miss Gwilt walked silently be- 
hind them, last of all. One after another the 
ladies looked at her with the idea of speaking, 
and saw something in her face, utterly unintel 
igible to them, which checked the well-meant 
words on their lips. The prevalent impression 
was, that the Principal of the Sanatorium had 
been delicately concealing the truth, and that 
his first inmate was mad. 

The doctor led the way —with intervals of 
breathing-time accorded to the old lady on his 
arm—straight to the top of the house. Having 
collected his visitors in the corridor, and having 
waved his hand indicatively at the numbered 
doors opening out of it on either side, he invited 
the company to look into any or all of the rooms 
at their own pleasure. 

“Nos. 1 to 4, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘include the dormitories of the attend- 
ants. Nos. 4 to 8 are rooms intended for the 
accommodation of the poorer class of patients, 
whom I receive on terms which simply cover 
my expenditure—nothing more. In the cases 
of these poorer persons among my suffering fel- 
low-creatures, personal piety and the recom- 
mendation of two clergymen are indispensable 
to admission. Those are the only conditions I 
make; but those I insist on. Pray observe 
that the rooms are all ventilated, and the bed- 
steads all iron; and kindly notice as we descend 
again to the second floor, that there is a door 
shutting off all communication between the sec- 
ond story and the top story, when necessary. 
The rooms on the second floor, which we have 
now reached, are (with the exception of my 
own room) entirely devoted to the reception of 
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lady inmates—experience having convinced me 


that the greater sensitiveness of the female con- 
stitution necessitates the higher position of the 
sleeping apartment, with a view to the greater 

nofthe air. Here the 
ladies are established immediately under my 
care, while my assistant - physi 


purity and freer circulati 


ian (whom I 
expect to arrive in a week’s time) looks after 
the gentlemen on the floor beneath. Ol 


again—as 


serve 
we descend to this lower, or 
floor—a second door, closing all communicatio 
at night between the two stories to every one 
And 
now that we have reached the gentlemen’s part 
of the house, and that you have observed for 
yourselves the regulations of the 


but the assistant-physician and myself. 


establishmer . 
permit me to introduce you to a specimen ¢ 
my system of treatment next. I can ex 

it practically by introducing you to a r 

ted up, under my own directions, for th 
modation of the most complicated cases of 

ous suffering and nervous delusion 

come under my care.” 

He threw open the door of a room at one ex- 
tremity of the corridor, numbered 4. ‘ Lool 
in, ladies and said; ‘‘and if 
you see any thing remarkable pray mention it.” 
The room was not very large 

by broad Comfortal ly 
bedroom, it was only 


gentlemen,” he 


lit window. 


nished 


one 
as a remark: 
among other rooms of the same sort in one way. 
It had no fire-place. The visitors havin 
ticed this, informed that the ro 
warmed in winter by means of hot-water ; 
were then invited back again into tl 

to make the discoveries, under profi 


were 


rection, which they were unable 
themselves. 

‘*A word, ladies and gentlemen,” 
doctor; ‘literally a word, on nervous derange- 
ment What is the process ¢ f treatment 
when, let 
you down, and 


first. 
us say, mental anxiety has 

you apply to your doctor? He 
you, and gives you two prescrip- 
written on paper, and made up 
at the chemist’s. 


sees you, hears 
tions. One is 
The other is administered by 
word of mouth, at the propitious moment when 
the fee is ready; and consists in a general rec- 
ommendation to you to keep your mind easy 

That excellent advice given, your doctor leaves 
you to spare yourself all earthly annoyances by 
your own unaided efforts until he calls again. 
Here my System steps in and hel; ! When 
I see the necessity of keeping your mind easy, I 
take the bull by the horns and do it for you. I 
place you in a sphere of action in which the ten 
thousand trifles which must, and do, 
nervous people at home, are expressly consid- 


s you 


irritat 
ered and provided against. I throw up impreg- 
nable moral intrenchments between Worry an 
You. Find a door hanging in this house if you 
can! Catch a servant in this house rattling the 
! Dis- 
cover barking dogs, crowing cocks, hammering 


tea-things when he takes away the tray 


workmen, screeching children Aere—and I en 
gage to close My Sanatorium to-morrow! Are 
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these nuisances laughing matters to nervous 
people? Ask them! Can they escape these 
nuisances athome? Askthem! Will ten min- 
utes’ irritation from a barking dog or a screech- 
ing child undo every atom of good done to a 
nervous sufferer by a month’s medical treat- 
ment? ‘There isn’t a competent doctor in En- 
gland who will venture to deny it! On those 
plain grounds my System is based. I assert the 
medical treatment of nervous suffering to be en- 
tirely subsidiary to the moral treatment of it. 
That moral treatment of it you find here. That 
moral treatment sedulously pursued throughout 
the day, follows the sufferer into his room at 
night, and soothes, helps, and cures him, with- 
out his own knowledge—you shall see how.” 

The doctor paused to take breath, and looked 
for the first time since the visitors had entered 
the house at MissGwilt. For the first time, on 
her side, she stepped forward among the aud- 
ience and looked at him in return. After a 
momentary obstruction in the shape of a cough, 
the doctor went on: 

‘* Say, ladies and gentlemen,” he proceeded, 
“that my patient has just come in. His mind 
is one mass of nervous fancies and caprices, 
which his friends (with the best possible inten- 
tions) have been ignorantly irritating at home. 
They have been afraid of him, for instance, at 
night. They have forced him to have somebody 
to sleep in the room with him, or they have for- 
bidden him, in case of accidents, to lock his 
door. He comes to me the first night, and says, 
‘Mind, I won’t have any body in my room !’— 
‘Certainly not !’"—‘I insist on locking my door!’ 
—‘By all means!’ In he goes, and locks his 
door; and there he is, soothed and quieted, pre- 
disposed to confidence, predisposed to sleep, by 
having his own way. ‘This is all very well,’ 
you may say; ‘but suppose something hap- 
pens—suppose he has a fit in the night, what 
then?’ You shall see! Hullo, my young 
friend!” cried the doctor, suddenly addressing 
the sleepy little boy. ‘*Let’s have a game. 
You shall be the poor sick man, and I'll be the 
good doctor. Go into that room and lock the 
door. There’sabrave boy! Have you locked 
it? Very good. Do you think I can't get at 
you if Ilike? I wait till you’re asleep—I press 
this little white button, hidden here in the sten- 
ciled pattern of the outer wall—the mortice of 
the lock inside falls back silently against the 
door-post—and I walk into the room whenever 
Ilike. ‘The same plan is pursued with the win- 
dow. My capricious patient won’t open it at 
night, when he ought. I humor him again. 
‘Shut it, dear Sir, by all means!’ 
he is asleep [ pull the black handle hidden here, 
in the corner of the wall. The window of the 
room inside noiselessly opens, as you see. Say 
the patient's caprice is the other way—he per- 


As soon as 


sists in opening the window when he ought to 


shut it. Let him! by all means let him! I 
pull a second handle when he is snug in his bed, 
and the window noiselessly closes in a moment. 
Nothing to irritate him, ladies and gentlemen— 


absolutely nothing to irritate him! But 
haven’t done with him yet. Epidemic disease 
in spite of all my precautions, may enter this 
Sanatorium, and may render the purifying 

the sick-room necessary. 


Or the patient's ¢; 

may be complicated by other than nervous mal 
ady—say, for instance, asthmatic difficulty of 
breathing. : 


In the one case, fumigation is ne 
essary; in the other, additional oxygen in the 
air will give relief. The epidemic nervous pa 
tient says, ‘I won’t be smoked under my 
nose!’ The asthmatic nervous patient gasps 
with terror at the idea of a chemical explosic 
in 


his room. I noiselessly fumigate one 
them; I noiselessly oxygenize the other, by 
means of a simple Apparatus fixed ontsid 
the corner here. It is protected by this wo 
casing; it is locked with my own key, 
communicates by means of a tube with the 
terior of the room. Look at it!” 

With a preliminary glance at Miss Gwilt, t] 
doctor unlocked the lid of the wooden casing, 
and disclosed inside nothing more remarkab| 
than a large stone jar, having a glass funnel, 
and a pipe communicating with the wall, insert- 
ed in the cork which closed the mouth of 
With another look at Miss Gwilt the d 
locked the lid again, and asked in the blandest 

] 
] 


Wethl 
ligibl 


manner whether his System was inte 
now ? 

**T might introduce you to all sorts of othe 
contrivances of the same kind,” he resum 
leading the way down stairs, ‘‘ but it would | 
only the same thing over and over again. <A 
nervous patient who always has his own way is 
a nervous patient who is never worried—and a 
nervous patient who is never worried 
ous patient cured. There it is ina 
Come and sce the Dispensary, ladies ; 
pensary and the kitchen next!” 

Once more Miss Gwilt dropped behind the 
visitors, and waited alone—looking steadfastly 
at the Room which the doctor had opened, and 
at the Apparatus which the doctor had unlocked. 
Again, without a word passing between them, 
she had understood him. She knew as well as 
if he had confessed it, that he was craftily put- 
ting the necessary temptation in her way, before 
witnesses who could speak to the superficially- 
innocent act, which they had seen, if any thing 
serious happened. The Apparatus, originally 
constructed to serve the purpose of the doctor's 
medical crotchets, was evidently to be put to 
some other use, of which the doctor himself 
had probably never dreamed till now. And the 
chances were that before the day was over that 
other use would be privately revealed to her at 
the right moment, in the presence of the right 
witness. ‘‘ Armadale will die this time,” she 
said to herself as she went slowly down the stairs. 
‘*¢'The doctor will kill him by my hands.” 

The visitors were in the Dispensary when she 
joined them. All the ladies were admiring the 
beauty of the antique cabinet; and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, all the ladies were desirous of 
seeing what was inside. The doctor—after a 


is a nerv- 
1ut-shell ! 
the Dis- 
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preliminary look at Miss Gudie~aiakl eeesiiad 
‘There is nothing to in- 
rest you inside,” he said. 
- little shabby bottles containing the poisons 
used in medicine which I keep under lock and 
key. Come to the kitchen, ladies, and honor 
me with your advice on domestic matters below 
, He 
company crossed the hall, with a look which 

| plainly, ‘‘ Wait here.” 

In another quarter of an hour the doctor had 
exp yunded his views on cookery and diet, and 
» visitors (duly furnished with prospectuses) 
were taking leave of him at the door. ‘‘ Quite 
an intellectual treat !” they said to each other, 

as they streamed out again in 
procession through the iron gates. 

1 very superior man !” 


lV shook his head. 
Nothing but rows 


glanced again at Miss Gwilt 


as 


neatly-dressed 
** And what 


humming 

rely to observe the corner of the 
Miss Gwilt stood retired. After 
hesitation she followed him. The 


absently to himself, and failing en- 


instant’s 


assistant was 


an 
in the room when she entered it—summoned by 
his employer the moment before. 
& Doe tor,’’ she coldly and mechani 
ly, as if she was repeating a lesson, ‘I 
‘urious as the other ladies about tha 
inet of yours. Now they are all 
you show the inside of it to me?” 
The doctor laughe d in his ple 
‘The 
locked chamber 
go, Benjamin, 


al- 
am as 
t pretty cab- 


said, 


sasantest manner. 
old story,” he 
, and female curi 
don’t go.) 


v! (Don't 
‘lady, what 


My dear 
interest can you possibly have in 1 voking ata 
medical bottle, simply because it happens to be 
a bottle of poison ?” 

She repeated her lesson for the second time. 


‘“*T have 


said, 


the interest of looking at it,” she 
ple’s hands, of the terrible things it might do.” 

The doctor glanced at his assistant with a 
compassionate smile. 

**Curious, Benjamin,” he said; ro- 
mantic view taken of these drugs of ours by the 
unscientific mind. My dear lady,” he added, 
turning again to Miss Gwilt, 
terest you attach to looking at poisons, you 
needn’t ask me to unlock my cabinet—you need 
only look about you 
room. ‘There 
and substances in those bottles—most innocent, 
most useful in themselyes—which, 


“the 


come poisons as terrible and as deadly as any 
that I have in my cabinet under lock and key.” 


She looked at him for a moment, and crossed | 


to the opposite side of the room. 

‘* Show me one,” she said. 

Still smiling as good-humoredly as ever, the 
doctor humored his nervous patient. He pointed 
to the bottle from which he had privately re- 
moved the yellow liquid on the previous day, 
and which he had filled up again with a care- 


fully-colored imitation, in the shape of a mixture | 


of his own. 


| Stout 


ance 
The doctor turned back to the Dispensary, | 


hall in which | 


gone wont 
} 
said. ‘* Blue-Beard’s | 


of that, my dear lady, 


whit h I keep locke 
‘and of thinking if it got into some peo- | 


‘if that is the in-} 


in combina- | 
tion with other substances and other liquids, be- 


| doctor. 


‘*Do you see that 
» | eileen round, comfi 
er mind the 


bottle ?” 
table looki 
of 
» bottle , and distin 
giving it a name of our own. 
call it ‘our Stout Friend!’ Very 
Friend, by himself, is a 
seful medicine. He is 
day 


name what 


stick to the guis! 
by 
£ 
most 
and u 


every 


freely 

to tens of thousands of 

He has made 
mantic appearances in courts of law; he 
cited no breathless intere 
played no terrifying part on the stage. 
he an inoffensive 
troubles nobody with the responsibility of lo 


patients 
ver the civilized world. 


3t in romances; 


is, innocent, creature, wi 
ng him up! But bring him into conta 
something else- him to the a 
a certain common mineral Substanc 
of a kind, 
fragments ; provide yourself with (say 
of our Stout Friend, and pour those doses con- 
secutively on the fragments I have m 
at intervals of not less than five minutes. 
tities of littl 
collect the bubbles, and com 
into a closed chamber—and let Samson him 
be in that closed chamber, our Stout Frie: 
kill him in half an hour! Will kill him 
without his seeing any thing, without his l 
ing any thing, without his feeling any thing but 
Will kill him and tell the whole 
of Surgeons nothing, if they i 
him after death, but that he died of apoy 
of the What do you 


in the way of 


t with 
introduce juaint 
of 


; 


universally accessible broken into 


six doses 
itioned, 

Quan- 
bubbles will rise at every ] i 
gas in those 


St 


sleepiness. 
C olle ve 


hint 
it 


congestion lungs! 1 

mystery l 
Is our harmless Stout Friend as in- 
if he rejoiced in the terrible 
of the Arsenic and the Strychnine 
lup there? Don’t suppose 
Iam exaggerating! Don’t suppose I’m invent- 
ing a story to put you off with, children 
Ask Benjamin, there,” said the doctor, 
appealing to his assistant, with his eyes fixed on 
Miss Gwilt. ** Ask Benjamin,” he repeated, 
| with the steadiest emphasis on the next words, 


romance ? 
teresting now as 


popular fame 


as the 
say. 


‘Cif six doses from that bottle, at intervals of 
would not, under the condi- 
tions I have stated, produce the results I have 


five minutes each, 


| described?” 
round the shelves of this 
are all sorts of medical liquids | 


The Resident Dispenser, modestly admiring 
Miss Gwilt at a distance, started and colored up. 
He was plainly gratified by the little att 
which had included him in the convers 

*¢ The doctor is quite right, ma’am,” 
addressing Miss Gwilt, with his best bow, ‘‘ the 
production of extended over half an 
hour, would be quite gradual enough. And,” 


ntion 
ition, 
+7 


he said, 


the gas, 


| added the Dispenser, silently appealing to his 


employer to let him exhibit a little chemical 
knowledge on his own account, ‘‘ the volume of 
the gas would be sufficient at the end of the 
time—if I am not mistaken, Sir ?—to be fatal to 
any person entering the room in less than five 
minutes "’ 

** Unquestionably, 


3enjamin,” rejoined the 


‘** But I think we have had enough of 
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chemistry for the present,” he = led, turning to oat a cntlie mop! I’m so sorry; ba really 
Miss Gwilt. ‘‘ With every desire, my dear lady, | so sorry to have disappointed you.” With th 
to gratify every passing wish you may form, I | soothing words he offered his arm, and led M 
venture to propose trying a more cheerful sub-| Gwilt out of the dispensary. 

ject. Suppose we leave the Dispensary, before} ‘* Have you done with me for the present ?” 
it suggests any more inquiries to that active | she asked, when they were in the hall. 
mind of yours? No? You want to see an ex- ‘*Oh dear, dear, what a way of putting 
periment? You want to see how the little bub-| exclaimed the doctor. 
bles are made? Well, well! there is no harm | added, with his politest emphasis, as she tu 
in that. We will let Mrs. Armadale see the | from him in disdainful silence and slowly m 
bubbles,” continued the Doctor, in the tone of a} ed the stairs to her own room. : 
parent humoring a spoiled child. ‘* Try if you | 

can find a few of those fragments that we want, 
Benjamin. I dare say the workmen (slovenly | 
fellows!) have left something of the sort about 
the house or the grounds.” 


*¢ Dinner at six,” he 





A clock of the noiseless sort—incapable of 
offending irritable nerves—was fixed in the wall. 
above the first-floor landing, at the Sanatorium, 
At the moment when the hands pointed to a 
The Resident Dispenser left the room. quarter before six, the silence of the lonely up- 
As soon as his back was turned the doctor | per regions was softly broken by the rustlin 
began opening and shutting drawers in various | Miss Gwilt’s dress. 
parts of the Dispensary, with the air of a man 
who wants something in a hurry, and doesn’t | 
know where to find it. ‘* Bless my soul!” he 
exclaimed, suddenly stopping at the drawer from 
which he had taken his cards of invitation on 
the previous day, “‘what’s this? A key? <A 
duplicate key, as I’m alive, of my Fumigating | she had seen already—the jar, and the pipe and 
Apparatus up stairs!) Oh dear, dear, how care- | glass funnel inserted in the cork. She 
less I get!” said the doctor, turning round brisk- | the funnel; and, looking about her, observed on 
ly to Miss Gwilt. ‘‘ I hadn’t the least idea that | the window-sill close by a wax-tipped wand used 
I possessed this second key. I should never) for lighting the gas. She took the wand, and, 
have missed it. I do assure you I should never | introducing it allt the aperture occupied by 
have missed it, if any body had taken it out of | the funnel, moved it to and fro in the jar. The 
the drawer!” He bustled away to the other end | faint splash of some liquid, and the grating noise 
of the room—without closing the drawer, and | of certain hard substances which she was stirring 
without taking away the duplicate key. about, were the two sounds that caught her ear 

In silence Miss Gwilt listened till he had She drew out the wand, and cautiously touch: ed 
done. In silence she glided to the drawer. In| the wet left on it with 
silence she took the key and hid it in her apron 
pocket. 


She advanced along tl 


corridor of the first floor—paused at the covered 
Apparatus fixed outside the room numbered 4— 
| listened for a moment—and then unlocked the 
| cover with the duplicate key. 

The open lid cast a shadow over the inside 
of the casing. All she saw at first was what 


removed 


the tip of her tongu 
Caution was quite needless in this case. The 
liquid was—water. 

. 1 . . . 

The Dispenser came back, with the fragments | In putting the funnel back in its place 
required of him, collected in abasin. ‘* Thank | noticed something faintly shining in the obscure- 
you, Benjamin,” said the doctor. “Kindly | ly-lit vacant space at the side of the jar. She 
cover them with water, while I get the bottle | drew it out, and produced a Purple Flask. The 
down.” . | liquid with which it was filled showed dark 

As accidents sometimes happen in the most | through the transparent coloring of the glass ; 
perfectly regulated families, so clumsiness some- | and, fastened at regular intervals down one side 
times possesses itself of the most perfectly disc . | of the Flask, were six thin strips of paper which 
plined hands. In the process of its transfer from | divided the contents into six equal parts. 
the shelf to the doctor the bottle slipped, and| There was no doubt now that the Apparatus 
fell smashed to pieces on the floor. | had been secretly prepared for her—the Appa- 

**Oh, my fingers and thumbs!” cried the | ratus of which she alone (besides the doctor) 
doctor, with an air of comic vexation, ‘what possessed the key. 
in the ‘world do you mean by playing me sucha She put back the Flask, and locked the cover 
wicked trick as that? Well, well, well—it can’t | of the casing. For a moment she stood look- 
be helped. Have we got any more of it, Benja- ing at it with the key in her hand. On a sud- 
min ?” den her lost color came back. On a sudden its 

** Not a drop, Sir.” natural animation returned, for the first time 

“Not a drop!” echoed the doctor. ‘‘My/| that day, to her face. She turned and hur- 
dear Madam, what excuses can I offer you?/| ried breathlessly up stairs to her room on the 
My clumsiness has made our little experiment | | second floor. With eager hands she snatched 
impossible for to-day. Remind me to order | her cloak out of the wardrobe and took her bon- 
some more to-morrow, Benjamin—and don’t| net from the box. ‘I’m not in prison!” she 
think of troubling yourself to put that mess to | burst out, impetuously. ‘I’ve got the use of 
rights. I'll send the man here to mop it all up. | my limbs! I can go—no matter where, as long 
. . 7° . } 

Our Stout Friend is harmless enough now, my | as I am out of this house!” 
dear lady—in combination with a boarded floor | 


he 


With her cloak on her shoulders, with her 
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ionnet in her hand, na crosse dt the room to the 
door. A moment more—and she would have 
been out in the passage. In that moment the 
remembrance flashed back on her of the husband 
whom she had denied to his face. She stopped 
instantly, and threw the cloak and bonnet from 
her on the bed. ‘*No!” shesaid; “the gulf is 

g between us—the worst is done!” 

There was a knock at thedoor. The doctor's 
yoice outside politely reminded her that it was 
six o'clock. 

She opened the door and stopped him on his 

y down stairs. 

«What time is the train due to-night? 
asked, in a whisper. 

At ten,” answered the doctor, in 
which all the world might hear and welcome. 
‘What room is Mr. Armadale to have when 
9” 


” 2 
sue 


a voice 


come 
oWw hat room would you like him to have?” 

‘No. 4.” 

The doctor kept up appearances to the very 
last. 

‘* No. 4 let it be,” he said, graciously. ‘* Pro- 
vided, of course, that No. 4 is unoccupied at the 
time.” 

* * * * * * 

The evening wore on, and the night came. 

At a few minutes before ten Mr. Bashford 
was again at his post; once more on the watch 
for the coming of the tidal train. 

The inspector on duty, who knew him by sight, 
and who had personally ascertained that his reg- 
ular attendance at the terminus implied no de- 

signs on the purses and portmanteaus of the pas- 
sengers, noticed two new circumstances in con- 
nection with Mr. Bashwood that night. In the 
first place, instead of exhibiting his customary 
cheerfulness, he looked anxious and depressed. 
In the second place, while he was watching for 
the train, he was to all appearance being watched 

his turn by a slim, dark, undersized man, 
who had left his luggage (marked with the name 
of Midwinter) at the custom-house department 
the evening before, and who had returned to 
have it examined about half an hour since. 

What had brought Midwinter to the terminus? 
and why was he, too, waiting for the tidal train ? 

After straying as far as Hendon during his 
lonely walk of the previous night he had taken 
refuge at the village inn, and had fallen asleep 
(from sheer exhaustion) toward those later hours 
of the morning, which were the hours that his 
wife’s foresight had turned to account. When 
he returned to the lodging the landlady could 
only inform him that her tenant had settled 
every thing with her, and had left (for what. 
destination neither she nor her servant could 
tell) more than two hours since. 

Having given some little time to inquiries, 
the result of which convinced him that the clew 
was lost so far, Midwinter had quitted the house, 
and had pursued his way mechanically to the 
busier and more central parts of the metropolis. 
With the light now thrown on his wife’s char- 
acter, to call at the address she had given him 
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r lived would 
through the 
nd trying vain- 
till the of 
> more. Stop- 
at the first 
tween the 


as the add lress at which her mothe 
be plainly useless. He 
streets, resolute to discover her, a 
ly to see the means to his end, 
fatigue 
ping to rest and recrt 
hotel he came to, 


went on 


sense 
forced itself on him on 
it his strength 


a chance dis} ute b 


waiter and a stranger about a lost * rtmantea 
reminded him of { 
terminus, and instantly took his mind back to 


his own luggage, tt the 


‘he circumstances 


Bashwood had met. 


which he and Mr. 
In a m more the 
idea that he had been vainly his 
way through the streets flashed on him. Ina 
moment more had determined to try the 
of finding the steward again on the 
watch for the person whose arrival he had evi- 
dently expected by the previous evening’s train. 

Ignorant of the of Allan's death at 
; uninformed, at the terrible interview 
of the *h her 
a widow’s dress really had in view, 


under 
ment 


1 
seceening on 


he 
chance 
chance 


report 
sea with 
his wife, 
of 
ter’s first vague suspicions of 


purpose whi assumption 
Midwin- 
her fid had 
now inevitably developed into the i 
that she was false. He could place 1 } 
terpretation on her open disavowal of him, an 
on her taking the name under 
secretly married her. Her conduct fore 
conclusion on him that she was engaged in some 


lity 


which he 


infamous intrigue; and that she had basely se- 
cured herself beforehand in the position of all 
in which she knew it would be 
odious and most repellent to him to claim his 
authority over her. With that conviction he 
now watching Mr. firmly per- 
suaded that his wife’s hiding-place was known 
to the vile servant of his wife’s vices— 
ly suspecting, as the time 
known man who had wronged him, 
known traveler for whose 
was waiting, were one and the 

The train was late that night, and the car- 
riages were more than usually crowded 
they arrived at last. Midwinter became in- 
volved in the confusion on the platform, and in 
the effort to extricate himself he lost sight of 
Mr. Bashwood for the first time. 

A lapse of some few minutes had passed b 
fore he again discovered the steward talking 
eagerly to a man in a loose shaggy coat, whos 
back was turned toward him. Forgetful of all 
the cautions and restraints which he had 
posed on himself before the train appeared, 
Midwinter instantly advanced on them. Mr 
Bashwood saw his threatening face as he came 
on and fell back in silence. The man in the 
loose coat turned to look where the steward was 
looking and disclosed to Midwinter, in the full 
light of the station-lamp, Allan’s face! 

For the moment they both stood speechless, 
hand in hand, looking at each other. Allan 
was a-- e first to recover himself. 

‘Thank God for this!” he said, fervently. 
‘I don’t ask how you cafne here—it’s enough 
for me that you have come. 
has met me already, Midwinter. 


others most 


was Bashwood, 
-and dark- 
the un- 
and the 
arrival the 


wore on, that 
une 
steward 


same, 


when 


im- 


Miserable news 


Nobody but 
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you can comfort me and help me to bear it.” 
His voice faltered over those last words, and he 
said no more. 

The tone in which he had spoken roused Mid- 
winter to meet the circumstances as they were 
by appealing to the old grateful interest in his 
friend which had once been the foremost inter- 
est of his life. He mastered his personal mis- 
ery for the first time since it had fallen on him, 
and gently taking Allan aside, asked what had 
happened. 

The answer—after informing him of his 


friend’s reported death at sea—announced (on | 


Mr. Bashwood’s authority) that the news had 
reached Miss Milroy, and that the deplorable 
result of the shock thus inflicted had obliged 
the major to place his daughter in the neighbor- 
hood of London under medical care. 

Before saying a word on his side Midwinter 
looked distrustfully behind him. Mr. Bash- 
wood had followed them. Mr. Bashwood was 
watching to see what they did next. 

‘Was he waiting your arrival here to tell 
you this about Miss Milroy ?” asked Midwinter, 
looking back again from the steward to Allan. 

‘*Yes,” said Allan. ‘He has been kindly 
waiting here, night after night, to meet me and 
break the news to me.” 

Midwinter paused once more. The attempt 
to reconcile the conclusion he had drawn from 
his wife’s conduct with the discovery that Allan 
was the man for whose arrival Mr. Bashwood 
had been waiting was hopeless. ‘The one pres- 
ent chance of discovering a truer solution of the 
mystery was to press the steward on the one 
available point in which he had laid himself 
open to attack. He had positively denied on 
the previous evening that he knew any thing 
of Allan’s movements, or that he had any inter- 
est in Allan’s return to England. Having de- 
tected Mr. Bashwood in one lie told to himself, 
Midwinter instantly suspected him of telling an- 
other to Allan. He seized the opportunity of 
sifting the statement about Miss Milroy on the 
spot. 

** How have you become acquainted with this 
sad news?” he inquired, turning suddenly on 
Mr. Bashwood. 

‘‘ Through the major, of course,” said Allan, 
before the steward could answer. 


‘* Who is the doctor who has the care of Miss | 


Milroy ?” persisted Midwinter, still addressing 
Mr. Bashwood. 

For the second time the steward made no re- 
ply. For the second time Allan answered for 
him: 

‘¢ He is a man with a foreign name,” said Al- 
lan. 
stead. What did you say the place was called, 
Mr. Bashwood ?” 

‘* Fairweather Vale, Sir,” said the steward, 
answering his employer as a matter of necessi- 
ty, but answering very unwillingly. 

The address of the Sanatorium instantly re- 
minded Midwinter that he had traced his wife 
to Fairweather Vale Villas the previous night. 


| too, and under those circumstances ? 


‘He keeps a Sanatorium near Hamp- | 
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He began to see light through the darknec« 
dimly, for the first time. The instinct which, 
comes with emergency, before the slower pro- 
cess of reason can assert itself, brought him at 
a leap to the conclusion that Mr. Bashwood— 
who had been certainly acting under his wif 
influence the previous day—might be acting 
again under his wife’s influence now. He pe; 
sisted in sifting the steward’s statement, wi; 
the conviction growing firmer and firmer in } 
mind that the statement was a lie, and that his 
wife was concerned in it. 

**TIs the major in Norfolk?” he asked, “or js 
he near his daughter in London ?” 

**In Norfolk,” said Mr. Bashwood. Having 
answered Allan's look of inquiry, instead of 
Midwinter’s spoken question, in those words, he 
hesitated, looked Midwinter in the face for the 
first time, and added, suddenly, “I object, if 
you please, to be cross-examined, Sir. I know 
what I have told Mr. Armadale, and I know no 
more.” 

The words, and the voice in which they were 
spoken, were alike at variance with Mr. Bash- 
wood’s usual language and Mr. Bashwood’s us- 
ual tone. There was a sullen depression in his 
face—there was a furtive distrust and dislike in 
his eyes when they looked at Midwinter, which 
Midwinter himself now noticed for the first time. 
Before he could answer the steward’s extraordi- 
nary outbreak, Allan interfered. 

** Don’t think me impatient,” But 
it’s getting late; it’s a long way to Hampstead. 
I'm afraid the Sanatorium will be shut up.” 

Midwinter started. ‘‘ You are not going to 
the Sanatorium to-night!” he exclaimed. 

Allan teok his friend’s hand and wrung it 
hard. ‘ir you were as fond of her as I am,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ you would take no rest, you 
could get no sleep, till you had seen the doctor, 
and heard the best and the worst he had to tell 
you. Poor dear little soul! who knows, if s1 
could only see me alive and well—” The tears 
came into his eyes, and he turned away his head 
in silence. 

Midwinter looked 
back,” he said. “I 
madale.” 
it was not safe to trifle with. 


hesaid. ‘ 


at the steward. ‘Stand 
want to speak to Mr. Ar- 


There was something in his eye which 
Mr. Bashwood 
drew back out of hearing, but not out of sight. 
Midwinter laid his hand fondly on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

* Allan,” he said, ‘“*I have reasons—” 


He 
stopped. Could the reasons be given before he 
had fairly realized them himself; at that time, 
’ Impossi- 
ble! ‘*I have reasons,” he resumed, ‘‘ for ad- 
vising you not to believe too readily what Mr. 
Bashwood may say. Don’t tell him this, but 
take the warning.” 

Allan looked at his friend in astonishment. 
‘¢Tt was you who always liked Mr. Bashwood !” 
he exclaimed. ‘It was you who trusted him, 
when he first came to the great house !” 

‘*Perhaps I was wrong, Allan, and perhaps 
you were right. Will you only wait till we can 
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telegraph to Major Milroy and get his answer ? 
Will you only wait over the night ?” 

“J shall go mad if I wait over the night,” 
said Allan. ‘* You have made me more anx- 
ious than I was before. If I am not to speak 
about it to Bashwood, I must and will go to the 
Sanatorium, and find out whether she is or is 
not there from the doctor himself.’ 

Midwinter saw that it was useless. In Allan's 
interests there was only one other course left to 
take. ‘* Will you let me go with you?” he 
asked. 

Allan’s face brightened for the first time. 
‘You dear, good fellow!” he exclaimed. ‘It 
was the very thing I was going to beg of you my- 
self.” 

Midwinter beckoned to the steward. ‘‘ Mr. 
Armadale is going to the Sanatorium,” he said, 
‘‘and I mean to accompany him. Get a cab 
and come with us.” 

He waited to whether Mr. Bashwood 
would comply. Having been strictly ordered, 
when Allan did arrive, not to lose sight of him, 
and having, in his own interests, Midwinter’s un- 
expected appearance to explain to Miss Gwilt, 
the steward had no choice but to comply. In 
sullen submission he did as he had been told. 
Che keys of Allan’s baggage were given to the 
foreign traveling servant whom he had brought 
with him, and the man was instructed to wait 
his master’s orders at the terminus hotel. In 
a minute more the cab was on its way out of the 
station—with Midwinter and Allan inside, and 
with Mr. Bashwood by the driver on the box 

* * * * * 


see 


ok 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock that night 
Miss Gwilt, standing alone at the window which 
lit the corridor of the Sanatorium on the second 
floor, heard the roll of wheels coming toward 
her. The sound, gathering rapidly in volume 
through the silence of the lonely neighborhood, 
stopped at the iron gates. In another minute 
she saw the cab draw up beneath her, at the 
house door. 

The earlier night had been cloudy, but the 
sky was clearing now, and the moon 
She opened the window to see and hear more 
clearly. By the light of the moon she saw 
Allan get out of the cab and turn round to 
speak to some other person inside. The an- 
swering voice told her, before he appeared in 
his turn, that Armadale’s companion was her 
husband. 

The same petrifying influence that had fallen 
on her at the interview with him of the previous 
day fell on her now. She stood by the window, 
white and still, and haggard and old—as she 
had stood when she first faced him in her wid- 
ow’s weeds. 


was out. 


Mr. Bashwood, stealing up alone to the sec- 
ond floor to make his report, knew, the instant 
he set eyes on her, that the report was needless. 
“It’s not my fault,” was all he said, as she 
slowly turned her head and looked at him. 
‘‘They met together, and there was no parting 


them.” 
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She drew a long breath and motioned him to 
be silent. “Wait a little,” she said . ‘**T know 
all about it.” 

Turning from him at those words she slowly 
paced the corridor to its furthest end; turned, 
and slowly came back to him with frowning 
brow and drooping head—with all the grace 
and beauty gone from her but the inbred gr 
and beauty in the movement of her limbs. 

**Do you wish to speak to me?” she asked, 
her mind far away from him, and her eyes look- 
ing at him vacantly as she put the question. 

He roused his courage as he had never roused 
it in her presence yet. 

** Don’t drive me to despair!” he cried 
a startling abruptness. ‘* Don’t look at 
that way, now I have found it out!” 

** What have you found out ?” she asked, with 
a momentary surprise in her face, which faded 
from it again before he could gather breat! 
enough to go on. 

‘*Mr. Armadale is not the man who took 
you away from me,” he answered. ‘* Mr. Mid- 
winter is the man. I found it out in your face 
yesterday. I see it in your face now. Why 
did you sign your name ‘ Armadale’ when you 
wrote tome? Why do you call yourself ‘ Mrs. 
Armadale’ still?” 

He spoke those bold words at long intervals, 
with an effort to resist her influence over him 
pitiable and terrible to see. 

She looked at him for the first time with soft- 
ened eyes. ‘I wish I had p 
first met,”’ she said, gently, ‘‘as I pity you now.” 

He struggled desperately to go on and say 
the words to her which he had strung himself 
to the pitch of saying on the drive from the 
terminus. They were words which hinted dark- 
ly at his knowledge of her past life; words which 
warned her—do what else she might, commit 
what crimes she pleased—to think twice before 
she deceived and deserted him again. In tl 


race 


with 


me in 


itied you when we 


| terms he had vowed to himself to address her. 


He had the phrases picked and chosen; he had 
the sentences ranged and ordered in his mind; 
nothing was wanting but to make the one er 
ing effort of speaking them; and even now, aft- 
er all he had said and all he had dared, the ef- 
fort was more than he could compass. 

less gratitude, even for so little as her 

stood looking at her, and wept the silent, 
manish tears that fall from old men’s eyes. 

She took his hand and spoke to him—with 
marked forbearance, but without the 
sign of emotion on her side. 

‘You have waited alrea ly at 
she said. ‘* Wait till to-morrow, 
know all. If you trust nothing else that I have 
told you, you may trust what I tell you now. 
It will end to-night.” 

As she said the words the doctor's step was 
heard on the stairs. Mr. 
from her, with his heart beating fast in unutter- 
able expectation. ‘‘It will end to-night!” | 
repeated to himself, under his breath, as |} 
moved away toward the far end of the corrid 


wn- 


slightest 


my request,” 


and you will 


Jashweod drew back 
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** Don't let me disturb you, Sir,” said the | ners and suspicious temper,” rejoined the doc. 
doctor, cheerfully, as they met. ‘‘I have no-/| tor, steadily watching her. ‘‘ He 
thing to say to Mrs. Armadale but what you or 
any body may hear.” 


was rude 
enough to insist on staying here as soon as Mr. 
Armadale had accepted my invitation.” 

He paused to note the effect of those words 
to the far end of the corridor, still repeating to| on her. Left utterly in the dark by the caution 
himself, ‘‘It will end to-night!” The doctor, | with which she had avoided mentioning her hus. 
passing him in the opposite direction, joined band’s assumed name to him at their first inter. 
Miss Gwilt. view, the doctor’s distrust of her was necessari- 

‘*You have heard, no doubt,” he began, in| ly of the vaguest kind. He had heard her yoj 
his blandest manner and his roundest tones, | fail her—he had seen her color change. He 
‘**that Mr. Armadale has arrived. Permit me suspected her of a mental reservation on the sub- 
to add, my dear lady, that there is not the least ject of Midwinter—and of nothing more. 
reason for any nervous agitation on your part. **Did you permit him to have his way ?” she 
He has been carefully humored, and he is as asked. ‘‘In your place I should have shown 
quiet and manageable as his best friends could | him the door.” 
wish. I have informed him that it is impossi- The impenetrable composure of her tone 
ble to allow him an interview with the young! warned the doctor that her self-command was 
lady to-night, but that he may count on seeing | not to be further shaken that night. He re- 
her (with the proper precautions) at the earliest | sumed the character of Mrs. Armadale’s medical 
propitious hour after she is awake to-morrow | referee on the subject of Mr. Armadale’s mental 
morning. As there is no hotel near, and as) health. 
the propitious hour may occur at a moment’s “If I had only had my own feelings to cor 
notice, it was clearly incumbent on me, under 


Mr. Bashwood went on, without answering, 


sult,” he said, ‘‘I don’t disguise from you that 
the peculiar circumstances, to offer him the hos-| I should (as you say) have shown Mr. Midwin- 
pitality of the Sanatorium. He has accepted it | ter the door. But on appealing to Mr. Arma- 
with the utmost gratitude; and has thanked me | dale, I found he was himself anxious not to be 
in a most gentlemanly and touching manner for | parted from his friend. Under those circum- 
the pains I have taken to set his mind at ease. | stances but one alternative was left, the altern- 
Perfectly gratifying, perfectly satisfactory so far. | ative of humoring him again. The responsibili- 
But there has been a little hitch—now happily | ty of thwarting him—to say nothing,” added the 
got over—which I think it right to mention to | doctor, drifting for the moment toward the truth, 
you before we all retire for the night.” | fof my natural apprehension, with such a tem- 
Having paved the way in those words (and | per as his friend’s, of a scandal and disturbance 
in Mr. Bashwood’s hearing) for the statement | in the house—was not to be thought of for a 
which he had previously announced his inten-| moment. Mr. Midwinter accordingly remains 
tion of making, in the event of Allan’s dying | here for the night; and occupies (I ought to say, 
in the Sanatorium, the doctor was about to pro- | insists on occupying) the next room to Mr, Ar- 
ceed, when his attention was attracted by a| madale. Advise me, my dear Madam, in this 
sound below like the trying of a door. emergency,” concluded the doctor, with his loud- 
He instantly descended the stairs and un- est emphasis. ‘‘ What rooms shall we put them 
locked the door of communication between the | in, on the first floor?” 
first and second floors, which he had locked be-| ‘* Put Mr. Armadale in No. 4.” 
hind him on his way up. But the person who “And his friend next to him, in No. 3?” 
had tried the door—if such a person there really | said the doctor. ‘‘ Well! well! well! perhaps 
had been—was too quick for him. He looked | they are the most comfortable rooms. I'll give 
along the corridor, and over the staircase into| my orders immediately. Don’t hurry away, 
the hall, and, discovering nothing, returned to | Mr. Bashwood,” he called out, cheerfully, as he 
Miss Gwilt, after securing the door of commu- | reached the top of the staircase. ‘‘I have left 
nication behind him once more. the assistant-physician’s key on the window-sill 
‘“*Pardon me,” he resumed; ‘‘I thought I| yonder, and Mrs. Armadale can let you out at 
heard something down stairs. With regard to the staircase-door whenever she pleases. Don't 
the little hitch that I adverted to just now, per- | sit up late, Mrs. Armadale! Yours is a nerv- 
mit me to inform you that Mr. Armadale has | ous system that requires plenty of sleep. ‘Tired 
brought a friend here with him, who bears the | nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’ Grand 
strange name of Midwinter. Do you know the line! God bless you—good night!” 
gentleman at all?” asked the doctor, with a sus- Mr. Bashwood came back from the far end of 
picious anxiety in his eyes which strangely be- | the corridor—still pondering, in unutterable ex- 
lied the elaborate indifference of his tone. pectation, on what was to come with the night. 
**T know him to be an old friend of Mr. Ar- ‘‘ Am I to go now ?” he asked. 
madale’s,” she said. ‘‘ Does he—?” Her voice ‘““No. You are to stay. I said you should 
failed her, and her eyes fell before the doctor's know all if you waited till the morning. Wait 
steady scrutiny. She mastered the momentary | here.” 
weakness, and finished her question. ‘‘ Does he, He hesitated and looked about him. ‘‘ The 
too, stay here to-night ?” doctor,” he faltered. 


**T thought the doctor 
‘*Mr. Midwinter is a person of coarse man- | said—” 
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‘¢ The doctor will interfere with nothing that | 
I do in this house to-night. I tell you to stay. 
There are empty rooms on the floor above this. 
Take one of them.” 

Mr. Bashwood felt the trembling fit coming | 
on him again as he looked at her. ‘‘ May I 
ask— ?” he began. 

‘‘ Ask nothing. I want you.” 

‘* Will you please to tell me—? 

«J will tell you nothing till the night is over 
and the morning has come.” 

His curiosity conquered his fear. 


” 


He per-| 
sisted. 

‘‘Ts it something dreadful?” he whispered. 
“Too dreadful to tell me?” 

She stamped her foot with a sudden outbreak 
of impatience. ‘‘Go!” she said, snatching the 
key of the staircase-door from the window-sill. 
“You do quite right to distrust me—you do quite 
right to follow me no farther in the dark. Go 
before the house is shut up. I can do without 
you.” She led the way to the stairs, with the 
key in one hand and the candle in the other. 

Mr. Bashwood followed her in silence. No 
one, knowing what he knew of her earlier life, 
could have failed to perceive that she was a wo- 
man driven to the last extremity, and standing | 
consciously on the brink of a Crime. In the} 
first terror of the discovery he broke free from 
the hold she had on him—he thought and acted | 
like a man who had a will of his own again. 

She put the key in the door and turned to| 
him before she opened it with the light of the | 
candle on her face. ‘Forget me and forgive | 
me,” she said. ‘* We meet no more.” 

She opened the door, and, standing inside it, 
after he had passed her gave him her hand. He 
had resisted her look, he had resisted her words, | 
but the magnetic fascination of her touch con- | 
quered him at the final moment. ‘‘I can’t leave | 
you!” he said, holding helplessly by the hand | 
she had given him. ‘* What must I do?” 

**Come and see,” she answered, without al-} 
lowing him an instant to reflect. 

Closing her hand firmly on his she led him | 
along the first-floor corridor to the room nutn- | 
bered 4. ‘‘ Notice that room,” she whispered. 

} 
| 





After a look over the stairs to see that they were 


alone, she retraced her steps with him to the op- 


posite extremity of the corridor. Here, facing 
the window which lit the place at the other end, 
was one little room, with a narrow grating in 
the higher part of the door, intended for the 
sleeping apartment of the doctor’s deputy. From 
the position of this room the grating command- | 
ed a view of the bedchambers down each side | 
of the corridor, and so enabled the deputy-phy- | 


sician to inform himself of any irregular pro- | 
ceedings on the part of the patients under his | 


care, with little or no chance of being detected 
himself. Miss Gwilt opened the door and led 
the way into the empty room. 

“Wait here,” she said, ‘‘ while I go back up | 
stairs, and lock yourself in, if you like. You 
will be in the dark, but the gas will be burning 
in the corridor. Keep at the grating and make 
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| in the corner of the wall. 


sure that Mr. Armadale goes into the room I 
have just pointed out to you, and that ‘he doesn’t 
leave it afterward. If you lose sight of the 
room for a single moment before I come back 
you will repent it to the end of your life. If 
you do as I tell you you shall see me to-morrow 
and claim your own reward. 
answer! Is it Yes or No?” 

He could make no reply in words. He raised 
her hand to his lips and kissed it rapturously. 
She left him in the room. From his place at 
the grating he saw her glide down the corridor 
to the staircase-door. She passed through it 
and locked it. Then there was silence. 

The next sound was the sound of the women- 
servants’ voices. ‘Two of them came up to put 
the sheets on the beds in No. 3 and No. 4. The 
women were in high good-humor, laughing and 
talking to each other through the open doors 
of the rooms. 
coming in at last, they said, with a vengeance ; 
the house would soon begin to look cheerful, if 
things went on like this. 

After a little the beds were got ready, and 
the women returned to the kitchen-floor, on 
which the sleeping-rooms of the domestic serv- 
ants were all situated. 
again, 

The next sound was the sound of the doctor’s 
voice. He appeared at the end of the corridor, 


Quick with your 


The master’s customers were 


Then there was silence 


| showing Allan and Midwinter the way to their 


rooms. They all went together into No. 4. 
After a little the doctor came out first. He 
waited till Midwinter joined him, and pointed 


with a formal bow to.the door of No. 3. Mid- 


| winter entered the room without speaking and 


shut himself in. The doctor, left alone, with- 
drew to the staircase-door and unlocked it—then 
waited in the corridor, whistling to himself soft- 
ly, under his breath. 

Voices pitched cautiously low became audible 
in a minute more if the hall. The Resident 
Dispenser and the Head Nurse appeared on 
their way to the Dormitories of the Attendants 
at the top of the house. The man bowed silent- 
ly and passed the doctor; the woman courtesied 
silently and followed the man. The doctor ac- 
knowledged their salutations by a courteous wave 
of his hand; and once more left alone, paused 
a moment, still whistling softly to himself—then 
walked to the door of No. 4, and opened the 
case of the fumigating apparatus fixed near it 
As he lifted the lid 
and looked in his whistling ceased. He took a 
long purple bottle out, examined it by the gas- 
light, put it back, and closed the case. This 
done, he advanced on tip-toe to the open stair- 
case-door, passed through it, and secured it on 
the inner side as usual. 

Mr. Bashwood had seen him at the appara- 
tus; Mr. Bashwood had noticed the manner 


lof his withdrawal through the. stairease-door. 


Again the sense of an unutterable expectation 
throbbed at his heart. A terror that was slow 
and cold and deadly crept into his hands, and 
guided them in the dark to the key that had 


e 


ee en 
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been left for him in the inner side of the door. 
He turned it in vague distrust of what might 
happen next, and waited. 

The slow minutes passed and nothing hap- 
pened. The silence was horrible; the solitude 
of the lonely corridor was a solitude of invisible 
treacheries. He began to count to keep his 
mind employed—to keep his own growing dread 
away from him. The numbers, as he whis- 
pered them, followed each other slowly up to a 
hundred, and still nothing happened. He had 
begun the second hundred; he had got on to 
twenty—when, without a sound to betray that 
he had been moving in his room, Midwinter 
suddenly appeared in the corridor. 

He stood for a moment and listened ; he went 
to the stairs and looked over into the hall be- 
neath. Then, for the second time that night, 
he tried the staircase-door, and for the second 
time found it fast. After a moment's reflection 
he tried the doors of the bedrooms on his right 
hand next, looked into one after the other, and 
saw that they were empty, then came to the door 
of the end room in which the steward was con- 


cealed. Here again the lock resisted him. He 
listened, and looked up at the grating. No 


sound was to be heard; no light was to be seen 
inside. ‘‘ Shall I break the door in,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and make sure? No; it would 
be giving the doctor an excuse for turning me 
out of the house.” He moved away and looked 
into the two empty rooms in the row occupied 
by Allan and himself, then walked to the win- 
dow at the staircase end of the corridor. Here 
the case of the fumigating apparatus attracted 
his attention. After trying vainly to open it his 
suspicion seemed to be aroused. He searched 
back along the corridor, and observed that no 
object of a similar kind appeared outside any 
of the other bedchambers. Again at the win- 
.dow, he looked again at the apparatus, and turn- 
ed away from it with a gesture which plainly 
indicated that he had tried, and failed, to guess 
what it might be. 

Baffled at all points, he still showed no sign 
of returning to his bedchamber. He stood at 
the window, with his eyes fixed on the door of 
Allan’s room, thinking. If Mr. Bashwood, fur- 
tively watching him through the grating, could 
have seen him at that moment in the mind as 
well as in the body, Mr. Bashwood’s heart might 
have throbbed even faster than it was throbbing 
now, in expectation of the next event which 
Midwinter’s decision of the next minute was to 
bring forth. 

On what was his mind occupied as he stood 
alone at the dead of night in the strange house? 

His mind was occupied in drawing its discon- 
nected impressions together, little by little, to 
one point. Convinced, from the first, that some 
hidden danger threatened Allan in the Sanato- 
rium, his distrust—vaguely associated thus far 
with the place itself; with his wife (whom he 
firmly believed to be now under the samé roof 
with him); with the doctor, who was as plain- 
ly in her confidence as Mr. Bashwood himself— 





now narrowed its range, and centred itself oh. 
stinately in Allan’s room. Resigning all fur. 
ther effort to connect his suspicion of a conspir- 
acy against his friend, with the outrage which 
had the day before been offered to himself—ay, 
effort which would have led him, if he could 
have maintained it, to a discovery of the Fraud 
really contemplated by his wife—his mind, cloud. 
ed and confused by disturbing influences, jn. 
stinctively took refuge in its impressions of facts 
as they had shown themselves, since he had en- 
tered the house. Every thing that he had no- 
ticed below stairs suggested that there was some 
secret purpose_to be answered by getting them 
to sleep in the Sanatorium. Every thing that 
he had noticed above stairs associated the lurk- 
ing-place in which the danger lay hid with Al- 
lan’s room. ‘To reach this conclusion, and to 
decide on baffling the conspiracy, whatever it 
might be, by taking Allan’s place, was with Mid- 
winter the work of an instant. Confronted by 
actual peril the great nature of the man intui- 
tively freed itself from the weaknesses that had 
beset it in happier and safer times. Not even 
the shadow of the old superstition rested on his 
mind now—no fatalist suspicion of himself dis- 
turbed the steady resolution that was in him. 
The one last doubt that troubled him, as he 
stood at the window thinking, was the doubt 
whether he could persuade Allan to change 
rooms with him, without involving himself in 
an explanation which might lead Allan to sus- 
pect the truth. 

In the minute that elapsed, while he waited 
with his eyes on the room, the doubt was re- 
solved—he found the trivial yet sufficient ex- 
cuse of which he was in search. Mr. Bash- 
wood saw him rouse himself, and go to the door. 
Mr. Bashwood heard him knock softly, and whis- 
per, ‘‘ Allan, are you in bed ?” 

‘*No,” answered the voice inside, ‘come in.” 

He appeared to be on the point of entering 
the room when he checked himself as if he had 
suddenly remembered something. ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute,” he said, through the door, and, turning 
away, went straight to the endroom. ‘If there 
is any body watching us in there,” he said, aloud, 
‘*Jet him watch us through this!’’ He took out 
his handkerchief and stuffed it into the wires 
of the grating so as completely to close the 
aperture. Having thus forced the spy inside 
(if there was one) either to betray himself by 
moving the handkerchief, or to remain blinded 
to all view of what might happen next, Midwin- 
ter presented himself in Allan’s room. 

‘*You know what poor nerves I have,” he 
said, ‘‘and what a wretched sleeper I am at the 
best of times. I can’t sleep to-night. The win- 
dow in my room rattles every time the wind blows. 
I wish it was as fast as your window here.” 

“My dear fellow!” cried Allan, “I don’t mind 
a rattling window. Let’s change rooms. Non- 
sense! Why should you make excuses to me? 
Don’t I know how easily trifles upset those ex- 
citable nerves of yours? Now the doctor has 
quieted my mind about my poor little Neelie, I 
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begin to feel the journey—and I'll answer for 
sleeping any where till to-morrow comes.” He 


took up his traveling-bag. ‘* We must be quick 
about it,” he added, pointing to his candle. 
‘¢They haven’t left me much candle to go to 


bed by.” 

“Be very quiet, Allan,” said Midwinter, open- 
ing the door for him. ‘*We mustn’t disturb the 
house at this time of night.” 

‘Yes, yes,” returned Allan, in a whisper. 
“ Good-night—I hope you'll sleep as well as I 
shall.” 

Midwinter saw him into No. 3, and noticed 
that his own candle (which he had left there) 
was as short as Allan’s. ‘‘Good-night,” he 
said, and came out again into the corridor. 

He went straight to the grating, and looked 
and listened once more. ‘The handkerchief re- 
mained exactly as he had left it, and still there 
was no sound to be heard within. He returned 
slowly along the corridor, and thought of the 
precautions he had taken for the last time. Was 
there no other way than the way he was trying 
now? ‘There was none. Any openly-avowed 
posture of defense—while the nature of the dan- 
ger, and the quarter from which it might come, 
were alike unknown—would be useless in itself, 
and worse than useless in the consequences which 
it might produce by putting the people of the 
house on their guard. Without a fact that could 
justify to other minds his distrust of what might 
happen with the night; incapable of shaking 
Allan’s ready faith in the fair outside which the 
doctor had presented to him, the one safeguard 
in his friend's interests that Midwinter could set 
up was the safeguard of changing the rooms— 
the one policy he could follow, come what might 
of it, was the policy of waiting for events. ‘‘I 
can trust to one thing,” he said to himself, as he 
looked for the last time up and down the corri- 
dor—* I can trust myself to keep awake.” 

After a glance at the clock on the wall op- 
posite he went into No. 4. The sound of the 
closing deor was heard, the sound of the turning 
lock followed it. Then the dead silence fell 
over the house once more. 

Little by little the steward’s horror of the 
stillness and the darkness overcame his dread 
of moving the handkerchief. He cautiously drew 
aside one corner of it—waited—looked—and took 
courage at last to draw the whole handkerchief 
through the wires of the grating. After first 
hiding it in his pocket, he thought of the conse- 
quences if it was found on him, and threw it 
down in a corner of the room. He trembled 
when he had east it from him, as he looked at 
his watch and placed himself again at the grat- 
ing to wait for Miss Gwilt. 

It was a quarter to one. The moon had come 
round from the side to the front of the Sanato- 
rium. From time to time her light gleamed on 
the window of the corridor, when the gaps in the 
flying clouds let it through. The wind had risen, 
and sung its mournful song faintly, as it swept 
at intervals over the desert ground in front of 
the house. 
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The minute-hand of the clock traveled on 
half-way round the circle of the dial. As it 
touched the quarter past one Miss Gwilt stepped 
noiselessly into the corridor. ‘‘Let yourself 
out,” she whispered through the grating, ** and 
follow me.” She returned to the stairs by which 
she had just descended; pushed the door to soft- 
ly after Mr. Bashwood had followed her; and 
led the way up to the landing of the second 
floor. There she put the question to him which 
she had not ventured to put below stairs : 

“Was Mr. Armadale shown into No. 4?” 
she asked. 

He bowed his head without speaking. 

** Answer me in words, Has Mr. Armadale 
left the room since ?” 

He answered, ‘‘ No.” 

‘** Have you never lost sight of No. 4 since I 
left you ?” 

He answered, ‘‘ Never.” 

Something strange in his manner, something 
unfamiliar in his voice, as he made that last re- 
ply, attracted her attention. She took her can- 
dle from a table near, on which she had left it, 
and threw its light on him. 
staring, his teeth chattered. There was every 
thing to betray him to her as a terrified man— 
there was nothing to tell her that the terror was 
caused by his consciousness of deceiving her, for 
the first time in his life, to her face. If she had 
threatened him less openly; if she had spoken 
less unreservedly of the interview which was to 
reward him in the morning, he might have owned 
the truth. As it was, his strongest fears and 
his dearest hopes were alike interested in telling 
her the fatal lie that he had now told—the fatal 
lie which he reiterated when she put her ques- 
tion for the second time. 

She looked at him, deceived by the last man 
on earth whom she would have suspected of de- 
ception—the man whom she had deceived her- 
self. 

‘*You seem to be over-excited,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘The night has been too much for 
you. Go up stairs and rest. You will find the 
door of one of the rooms left open. That is the 
room you are to occupy. Good-night.” 

She put the candle (which she had left burn- 
ing for him) on the table, and gave him her 
hand. He held her back by it desperately as 
she turned to leave him. His horror of what 
might happen when she was left by herself 
forced the words to his lips which he would 
have feared to speak to her at any other time. 

‘¢Don’t,” he pleaded in a whisper; ‘‘oh, 
don’t, don’t, don’t go down stairs to-night !” 

She released her hand, and signed to him to 
take the candle. ‘‘ You shall see me to-mor- 
row,” she said. ‘* Not a word more now!” 

Her stronger will conquered him at that last 
moment, as it had conquered him throughout. 
He took the candle and waited—following her 
eagerly with his eyes as she descended the stairs. 
The cold of the December night seemed to have 
found its way to her through the warmth of the 
h@mse. She had put on a long, heavy black 


His eyes were 
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shawl, and had fastened it close over her breast. 
The plated coronet in which she wore her hair 
seemed to have weighed too heavily on her head. 
She had untwisted it, and thrown it back over 
her shoulders. The old man looked at her 
flowing hair, as it lay red over the black shawl 
—at her supple, long-fingered hand, as it slid 
down the balusters—at the smooth, seductive 
grace of every movement that took her farther 
and farther away from him. ‘‘The night will 
go quickly,” he said to himself as she passed from 
his view; ‘*I shall dream of her till the morn- 
ing comes!” 


She locked the staircase-door after she had 
passed through it—listened, and satisfied her- 
self that nothing was stirring—then went on 
slowly along the corridor to the window. Lean- 
ing on the window-sill she looked out at the 
night. The clouds were over the moon at that 
moment; nothing was to be seen through the 
darkness but the scattered gaslights in the sub- 
urb. Turning from the window she looked at 
the clock. It was twenty minutes past one. 

For the last time the resolution that had 
come to her in the earlier night, with the knowl- 
edge that her husband was in the house, forced 
itself uppermost in her mind. For the last time 


the voice within her said, ‘‘ Think if there is no 
other way!” 

She pondered over it till the minute-hand of 
the clock pointed to the half hour. 
said, still thinking of her husband. 


**No!” she 
‘*The one 
chance left is to go through with it to the end. 
He will leave the thing undone which he has 
come here to do; he will leave the words un- 
spoken which he has come here to say—when 
he knows that the act may make me a public 
scandal, and that the words may send me to the 
scaffold!” Her color rose, and she smiled with 
x terrible irony as she looked for the first time 
at the door of the Room. ‘‘I shall be your 


” 


widow,” she said, ‘in half an hour! 


took the Purple Flask in her hand. After mark- 
ing the time by a glance at the clock she dropped 
into the glass funnel the first of the six separate 
Pourings that were measured for her by the pa- 
per slips. 


When she had put the Flask back she list- | 


ened at the mouth of the funnel. Nota sound 
reached her ear: the deadly process did its 
work in the silence of death itself. When she 
rose and looked up the moon was shining in at 
the window, and the moaning wind was quict. 
Oh, the time! the time! If it could only have 
been begun and ended with the first Pouring! 
She went down stairs into the hall — she 
walked to and fro, and listened at the open door 
that led to the kitchen stairs. She came up 
again; she went down again. The first of the 
intervals of five minutes was endless. The time 
stood still. The suspense was maddening. 
The interval passed. As she took the Flask 
for the second time and dropped in the second 
Pouring the clouds floated over the moon, “nd 


| she bent her face over it. 
She opened the case of the apparatus, and | 


the night-view through the window slow], dark. 
ened. : a 

The restlessness that had driven her up and 
down the stairs, and backward and forward jn 
the hall, left her as suddenly as it had ¢& me. 
She waited through the second interval, leaning 
on the window-sill, and staring, without an 


ne 


scious thought of any kind, into the black night. 
The howling of a belated dog was borne toward 
her on the wind at intervals from some distant 
part of the suburb. She found herself follow. 
ing the faint sound as it died away into silence 
with a dull attention, and listening for its com- 
ing again with an expectation that was duller 
still. Her arms lay like lead on the window 
sill; her forehead rested against the glass with- 
out feeling the cold. It was not till the m« 
struggled out again that she was startled into 
sudden self-remembrance. She turned quick- 
ly, and looked at the clock; seven minutes had 
passed since the second Pouring. 

As she snatched up the Flask, and fed the 
funnel for the third time, the full consciousn 
of her position came back to her. The fever- 
heat throbbed again in her blood, and flushed 
fiercely in her cheeks. Swift, smooth, and noise- 
less, she paced from end to end of the corridor, 
with her arms folded in her shawl, and her eye 
moment after moment on the clock. 

Three out of the next five minutes passed, 
and again the suspense began to madden her 
The space in the corridor grew too confined for 
the illimitable restlessness that possessed her 
limbs. She went down into the hall again, and 
circled round and round it like a wild creature 
inacage. At the third turn she felt something 
moving softly against her dress. The housc-cat 
had come up through the open kitchen-door—a 
large, tawny, companionable cat that purred in 
high good temper, and followed her for company. 
She took the animal up in her arms—it rubbed 
its sleek head luxuriously against her chin as 
‘¢ Armadale hates 
cats,” she whispered in the creature’s ear ; “come 
up and see Armadale killed!” The next mo- 
ment her own frightful fancy horrified her. She 
dropped the cat with a shudder; she drove it be- 
low again with threatening hands. For a mo- 
ment after she stood still—then, in headlong 
haste, suddenly mounted the stairs. Her hus- 


| band had forced his way back again into her 


thoughts; her husband threatened her with a 
danger which had never entered her mind til! 
now. What if he were not asleep? What if 
he came out upon her and found her with the 
Purple Flask in her hand ? 

She stole to the door of No. 3, and listened. 
The slow, regular breathing of a sleeping man 
was just audible. After waiting a moment to 


let the feeling of relief quiet her she took a step 


toward No. 4, and checked herself. It was need- 
less to listen at that door. The doctor had told 
her that Sleep came first, as certainly as Death 
afterward, in the poisoned air. She looked aside 
at the clock. The time had come for the fourth 
Pouring. 





Her hand began to tremble violently as she 
fed the funnel for the fourth time. The fear 
her husband was back again in her heart. 
What if some noise disturbed him before the 
sixth Pouring? What if he woke on a sudden 
az she had often seen him wake) without any 
noise at alk? 

She looked up and down the corridor. The 
nd room, in which Mr. Bashwood had been 
oncealed, offered itself to her as a place of ref- 
uge. ‘*I might go in there!” she thought. 
‘‘ Has he left the key?’ She opened the door 
to look, and saw the handkerchief thrown down 
on the floor. Was it Mr. Bashwood’s handker- 
chief, left there by accident? She examined it 
it the corners. In the second corner she found 
her husband's name! 

Her first impulse hurried her to the staircase- 
door to rouse the steward and insist on an ex- 
planation. The next moment she remembered 
the Purple Flask, and the danger of leaving the 
corridor. She turned and looked at the door 
of No. 3. Her husband, on the evidence of the 
handkerchief, had unquestionably been out of 
his room—and Mr. Bashwood had not told her. 
Was he in his room now? In the violence of 
her agitation, as the question passed through 
her mind, she forgot the discovery which she 
had herself made not a minute before. Again 


she listened at the door; again she heard the 
slow regular breathing of the sleeping man. 
The first time, the evidence of her ears had been 
enough to quiet her. 


This time, in the tenfold 
aggravation of her suspicion and her alarm, she 
was determined to have the evidence of her eyes 
as well. ‘All the doors open softly in this 
house,” she said to herself; ‘‘ there’s no fear of 
my waking him.” Noiselessly, by an inch at a 
time, she opened the unlocked door, and looked 
in the moment the aperture was wide enough. 


In the little light she had let into the room the | 


sleeper’s head was just visible on the pillow. 
Was it quite as dark against the white pillow as 


her husband’s head looked when he was in bed ? | 


Was the breathing as light as her husband’s 
breathing when he was asleep ? 

She opened the door more widely, and looked 
in by the clearer light. 

There lay the man whose life she had attempt- 
ed for the third time, peacefully sleeping in the 
room that had been given to her husband, and 
in the air that could harm nobody! 

The inevitable conclusion overwhelmed her 
on the instant. With a frantic upward action 
@ her hands she staggered back into the passage. 
The door of Allan’s room fell to—but not noisi- 
ly enough to wake him. She turned as she 
heard it close. For one moment she stood star- 
ing at it like a woman stupefied. The next, 
her instinct rushed into action before her rea- 
son recovered itself. In two steps she was at 
the door of No. 4. 

The door was locked. 

She felt over the wall with both hands, wildly 
and clumsily, for the button which she had seen 
the doctor press, when he was showing the room 
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| in the effort to leave the room, 


| made a pillow of it to support his head. 
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to the visitors. Twice she missedit. The third 
time her eyes helped her hands—she found the 
button and pressed on it. The mortice of the 
lock inside fell back, and the door yielded to 
her. ’ 
Without 
the room. 


an instant’s hesitation she entered 
Though the door was open—though 
time had elapsed since the fourth 
Pouring that but little more than half the con- 
templated volume of gas had been produced as 
yet—the poisone l air seized her, like the grasp 
of a hand at her throat, like the twisting of a 
wire round her head. She found him on the 
floor at the foot of the bed—his head and one 
arm were toward the door as if he had risen un- 
der the first feeling of drowsiness, and had sunk 
With the des- 
perate concentration of strength of which wo- 
men are capable in emergencies she lifted him 
and dragged him out into the corridor. Her 
brain reeled as she laid him down and crawled 
back on her knees to the room, to shut out the 
poisoned air from pursuing them into the pas- 
sage. After closing the door she waited, with- 
out daring to look at him the while, for strength 
enough to rise and get to the window over the 
stairs. When the window was opened, when 
the keen air of the early winter morning blew 
steadily in, she ventured back to him and raised 
his head, and looked for the first time closely at 
his face. 

Was it death that spread the livid pallor over 
his forehead and his cheeks, and the dull leaden 
hue on his eyelids and his lips? 

She loosened his cravat and opened his waist- 
coat, and bared his throat and breast to the air. 
With her hand on his heart, with her bosom 
supporting his head so that he fronted the win- 
dow, she waited the event. A time passed: a 
time short enough to be reckoned by minutes on 
the clock; and yet long enough to take her 
memory back over all her married life with 
him—long enough to mature the resolution that 
now rose in her mind as the one result that could 
come of the retrospect. As her eyes rested on 
him a strange composure settled slowly on her 
face. She bore the look of a woman who was 
equally resigned to welcome the chance of his 
recovery or to accept the certainty of his death. 

Not a cry or a tear had escaped her yet. Not 
a cry or a tear escaped her when the interval 
had passed, and she felt the first faint fluttering 
of his heart, and heard the first faint catching 
of the breath at his lips. She silently bent over 
him and kissed his forehead. When she looked 
up again the hard despair had melted from her 
face. There was something softly radiant in 
her eyes, which lit her whole countenance as 
with an inner light, and made her womanly and 
lovely once more. 

She laid him down, and, taking off her shawl, 
‘It 
might have been hard, love,” she said, as she 
felt the faint pulsation strengthening at his 
heart. 


S} 
one 


so short a 


**You have made it easy now.” 
rose, and, turning from him, noticed th 
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Purple Flask in the place where she had left it | 
since the fourth Pouring. ‘‘ Ah!” she thought, | 
quietly, ‘*I had forgotten my best friend—I had | 
forgotten that there is more to pour in yet.” 

With a steady hand, with a calm, attentive | 
face, she fed the funnel for the fifth time. 
‘*Five minutes more,” she said, when she had | 
put the Flask back, after a look at the clock. 

She fell into thought—thought that only | 
deepened the grave and gentle composure of her | 
face. ‘Shall I write him a farewell word ?” | 
she asked herself. ‘* Shall I tell him the truth | 
before I leave him forever ?” 

Her little gold pencil-case hung with the oth- 
er toys at her watch-chain. After looking about 
her for a moment, she knelt over her husband, 
and put her hand into the breast-pocket of his coat. 

His pocket-book was there. Some papers fell | 
from it as she unfastened the clasp. One of | 
them was the letter which had come to him from | 
Mr. Brock’s death-bed. She turned over the | 
two sheets of note-paper on which the rector had 
written the words that had now come true—and 
found the last page of the last sheet a blank. | 
On that page she wrote her farewell words, | 
kneeling at her husband’s side. 

**T am worse than the worst you can think | 

of me. You have saved Armadale by changing | 
rooms with him to-night—and you have saved | 
him from Me. You can guess now whose widow 
I should have claimed to be if you had not pre- 
served his life; and you will know what a 
wretch you married when you married the wo- 
man who writes these lines. Still, I had some 
innocent moments—and then I loved you dear- 
ly. Forget me, my darling, in the love of a 
better woman than I am. I might, perhaps, 
have been that better woman myself if I had not 
lived a miserable life before you met with me. 
It matters little now. The one atonement I | 
‘can make for all the wrong I have done you is | 
the atonement of my death. It is not hard for | 
me to die now I know you will live. Even my 
wickedness has one merit—it has not prospered. 
I have never been a happy woman.” 





es 

The waning moon shone in faintly at the 
window. With her hand on the door of the 
room she turned and looked at the light that 
was slowly fading out of the murky sky, 

‘Oh, God, forgive me!” she said. “Qh, 
Christ, bear witness that I have suffered!” 

One moment more she lingered on the thresh. 
old; lingered for her last look in this world— 
and turned that look on hin. 

** Good-by !” she said, softly. 

The door of the room opened—and closed on 
her—there was an interval of silence. 

Then a sound came dull and sudden, like the 
sound of a fall. 

Then there was silence again. 

* * * * ox * 

The hands of the clock, following their steady 
course, reckoned the minutes of the morning as 
one by one they lapsed away. It was the tenth 
minute since the door of the room had opened 
and closed before Midwinter stirred on his pil- 
low, and, struggling to raise himself, felt the 
letter in his hand. 

At the same moment a key was turned in 
the staircase-door. And the doctor, looking 
expectantly toward the fatal room, saw the 
Purple Flask on the window-sill, and the pros- 
trate man trying to raise himself from the 
floor. 

THE END OF THE LAST BOOK. 


EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


NEWS FROM NORFOLK. 


From Mr. Pedgift, Senior ( Thorpe-Ambrose), to 
Mr. Pedgift, Junior (Paris). 
“Tiign Street, December 20. 
** My Dear Aveustus,—Your letter reached 


me yesterday. You seem to be making the most 
of your youth (as you call it) with a vengeance. 
| Well! enjoy your holiday. I made the most of 


She folded the letter again and put it into his | my youth when I was your age; and, wonderful 


hand, to attract his attention in that way when 
he came to himself again. As she gently closed | 
his fingers on the paper and looked up, the last | 
minute of the last interval faced her, recorded 
on the clock. 

She bent over him and gave him her fare- 
well kiss. 

‘«Live, my angel, live!” she murmured ten- | 
derly, with her lips just touching his. “All | 
your life is before you—a happy life, and an | 
honored life, if you are freed from me!” 

With a last, lingering tenderness she parted | 
the hair back from his forehead. ‘‘ It is no merit 
to have loved you,” she said. ‘* You are one | 
of the men whom women all like.” She sighed | 
and left him. It was her last weakness. She | 
bent her head affirmatively to the clock, as if it | 
had been a living creature speaking to her— | 
and fed the funnel for the last time, to the last 
drop left in the Flask. 


| great results. 


to relate, I haven’t forgotten it yet! 

** You ask me for a good budget of news, and 
especially for more information about that mys- 
terious business at the Sanatorium. 

‘*Curiosity, my dear boy, is a quality which 
(in our profession especially) sometimes leads to 
I doubt, however, if you will 
find it leading to much on this occasion. All I 
know of the mystery at the Sanatorium I knoW 
from Mr. Armadale; and he is entirely in the 
dark on more than one point of importance. I 
have already told you how they were entrapped 
into the house, and how they passed the night 
there. To this I can now add that something 
did certainly happen to Mr. Midwinter, which 
deprived him of consciousness; and that the 
doctor, who appears to have been mixed up in 
the matter, carried things with a high hand, and 
insisted on taking his own course in his own San- 
atorium. There is not the least doubt that the 





miserable woman (however she might have come 
by her death) was found dead—that a coroner's 
inquest inquired into the circumstances—that 
the evidence showed her to have entered the 
house as a patient—and that the medical inves- 
tigation ended in discovering that she died of 
apoplexy. My idea is, that Mr. Midwinter had 
a motive of his own for not coming forward with 
the evidence that he might have given. I have 
also reason to suspect that Mr. Armadale, out of 
regard for him, followed his lead, and that the 
verdict at the inquest (attaching no blame to any 
body), proceeded, like many other verdicts of 
the same kind, from an entirely superficial in- 
vestigation of the circumstances. 

‘The key to the whole mystery is to be found, 
I firmly believe, in that wretched woman’s at- 
tempt to personate the character of Mr. Arma- 
dale’s widow, when the news of his death appear- 
ed in the papers. But what first set her on this, 
and by what inconceivable process of deception, 
she can have induced Mr. Midwinter to marry 
her (as the certificate proves), under Mr. Arma- 
dale’s name, is more than Mr. Armadale him- 
self knows. The point was not touched at the 
inquest, for the simple reason that the inquest 
only concerned itself with the circumstances 
attending her death. Mr. Armadale, at his 
friend’s request, saw Miss Blanchard, and in- 
duced her to silence old Darch on the subject of 
the claim that had been made relating to the 
widow’s income. Asthe claim had never been 
admitted, even our stiff-necked brother practi- 
tioner consented for once to do as he was asked. 
The doctor’s statement that his patient was the 
widow of a gentleman named Armadale was 
accordingly left unchallenged, and so the mat- 
ter has been hushed up. She is buried in the 


great cemetery, near the place where she died. | 


Nobody but Mr. Midwinter and Mr. Armadale 
(who insisted on going with him) followed her 
to the grave ; and nothing has been inscribed on 
the tombstone but the initial letter of her Chris- 
tian name and the date of her death. So, 
after all the harm she has done, she rests at last 
—and so the two men whom she has injured 
have forgiven her. 

‘*Ts there more to say on this subject before 
we leave it? On referring to your letter I find 
you have raised one other point, which may be 
worth a moment’s notice. 

** You ask if there is reason to suppose that 
the doctor comes out of the matter with hands 
which are really as clean as they look? My 
dear Augustus, I believe the doctor to have been 
at the bottom of more of this mischief than we 
shall ever find out; and to have profited by the 
self-imposed silence of Mr. Midwinter and Mr. 
Armadale, as rogues perpetually profit by the 
misfortunes and necessities of honest men. It 
is an ascertained fact that he connived at the 
false statement about Miss Milroy, which en- 
trapped the two gentlemen into his house—and 
that one circumstance (after my Old Bailey ex- 
perience) is enough for me. As to evidence 
against him, there is not a jot—and as to Retri- 
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bution overtaking him, I can only say I heartily 
hope Retribution may prove in the long-run t 
be the more cunning customer of the two. There 
The doc- 
tor’s friends and admirers are, I understand, 
about to present him with a Testimonial, ‘ ex- 
pressive of their sympathy under the sad occur- 
rence which has thrown a cloud over the open- 
ing of his Sanatorium, and of their undiminished 
confidence in his integrity and ability as a med- 
ical man.’ We live, Augustus, in an age emi- 
nently favorable to the growth of all roguery 
which is careful enough to keep up appear ances. 
In this enlightened ninteenth century, I look 
upon the doctor as one of our rising men. 


is not much prospect of it at present. 


‘** To turn now to pleasanter subjects than San- 
atoriums, I may tell you that Miss Neclie is as 
good as well again, and is, in my humble opi 
ion, prettier than ever. She is staying in L 
don, under the care of a female relative—and 
Mr. Armadale satisfies her of the fact of his ex- 
istence (in case she should forget it) regularly 
every day. They are to be married in the 
spring—unless Mrs. Milroy’s death causes the 
ceremony to be postponed. The medical men 
are of opinion that the poor lady is sinking at 
last. It may be a question of weeks or a ques- 
tion of months—they can say no more. She is 
greatly altered—quiet and gentle, and anxious- 
ly affectionate with her husband and her child. 
But in her case this happy change is, it seems, 
a sign of approaching dissolution, from the med- 
ical point of view. There is g difficulty in mak- 
ing the poor old major understand this. He 
only sees that she has gone back to the likeness 
of her better self when he first married her; and 
he sits for hours by her bedside now, and tells 
her about his wonderful clock. 

‘*Mr. Midwinter, of whom you will next ex- 
pect me to say something, is improving rapidly. 
After causing some anxiety at first to the med- 
ical men (who declared that he was suffering 
from a serious nervous shock, produced by cir- 
cumstances about which their patient’s obsti- 
nate silence kept them quite in the dark), he 
has rallied, as only men of his sensitive temper- 
ament (to quote the doctors again) can rally. 
He and Mr. Armadale are together in a quiet 
lodging. I saw him last week, when I was in 
London. His face showed signs of wear and 
tear, very sad to see in so younga man. But 
he spoke of himself and his future with a cour- 
age and hopefulness which men of twice his 
years (if he has suffered as I suspect him to 
have suffered) might have envied. If I know 
any thing of humanity this is no common man 
—and we shall hear of him yet in no common 
way. 

‘*¢ You will wonder how I came to be in Lon- 
don. I went up with a return ticket (from Sat- 
urday to Monday) about that matter in dispute 
at our agent’s. We had a tough fight; but, 
curiously enough, a point occurred to me just 
as I got up to go, and I went back to my chair, 
and settled the question in no time. Of course 


ne 
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I staid at Our Hotel in Covent Garden. Will- | 
iam, the waiter, asked after you with the affec- | leave off? Only one thing that I can remember. 
tion of a father ; and Matilda, the chamber-maid, ‘That wretched old Bashwood has confirmed 
said you almost persuaded her that last time to the fears I told you I had about him when he 
have the hollow tooth taken out of her lower | was brought back here from London. There js 
jaw. I had the agent’s second son (the young | no kind of doubt that he has really lost all the 
chap you nick-named Mustapha, when he made little reason he ever had. He is perfectly harm- 
that dreadful mess about the Turkish Securities) less, and perfectly happy. And he would do 
to dine with me on Sunday. A little incident | very well if we could only prevent him from go- 
happened in the evening which may be worth | ing out in his last new suit of clothes, smirking 
recording, as it connected itself with a certain | and smiling, and inviting every body to his ap- 
old lady who was not ‘at home’ when you and | proaching marriage with the handsomest woman 
Mr. Armadale blundered on that house in Pim-|in England. It ends, of course, in the boys 
lico in the by-gone time. pelting him, and in his coming here crying to 
‘* Mustapha was like all the rest of you young | me, covered with mud. The moment his clothes 
men of the present day—he got restless after | are cleaned again he falls back into his favorit: 
dinner. ‘Let’s go to a public amusement, Mr. | delusion, and struts about before the church 
Pedgift,’ says he. ‘Public amusement? Why, | gates, in the character of a bridegroom, waiting 
it’s Sunday evening!’ saysI. ‘All right, Sir,’ | for Miss Gwilt. We must get the poor wretch 
says Mustapha. ‘They stop acting on the stage, | taken care of somewhere for the rest of the little 
I grant you, on Sunday evening—but they don’t | time he has to live. Who would ever have 
stop acting in the pulpit. Come and see the, thought of a man at his age falling in love? 
last new Sunday performer of our time.’ As | and who would ever have believed that the mis- 
he wouldn’t have any more wine there was no- | chief that woman’s beauty has done could have 
thing else for it but to go. reached as far in the downward direction as our 
‘* We went to a street at the West End, and | superannuated old clerk ? 
found it blocked up with carriages. If it hadn’t ‘**Good-by, for the present, my dear boy. If 
been Sunday night I should have thought we | you see a particularly handsome snuff-box in 
were going to the opera. ‘What did I tell) Paris, remember—though your father scorns 
you?’ says Mustapha, taking me up to an open | Testimonials—he doesn’t object to receive a 
door with a gas star outside and a bill of the | present from his son. 
performance. I had just time to notice that I ** Yours affectionately, 
was going to one of a series of ‘Sunday Evening | “A. Peporrt, Senn. 
Discourses on the, Pomps and Vanities of the| ‘‘ Postscript.—I think it likely that the ac- 
World, by A Sinner Who Has Served Them,’ | count you mention, in the French papers, of a 
when Mustapha jogged my elbow, and whisper- | fatal quarrel among some foreign sailors in one 
ed, ‘Half a crown is the fashionable tip.’ I of the Lipari Islands, and of the death of their 
found myself between two demure and silent | captain, among others, may really have been a ; 
gentlemen, with plates in their hands, uncom- | quarrel among the scoundrels who robbed Mr. 
monly well filled already with the fashionable | Armadale, and scuttled his yacht. Those fel- 
tip. Mustapha patronized one plate, and I the | lows, luckily for society, can’t always keep up 
other. We passed through two doors into a} appearances; and, in their case, Rogues and 
long room crammed with people. And there, | Retribution do occasionally come into collision 
on a platform at the farther end holding forth to | with each other.” 
the audience, was—not a man, as I had expect- | 


‘*Have I any thing more to tell you before | 





oxmritgpeave 
ed, but a Woman, and that woman Moruer | . els 

Ovpersnaw! You never listened to any thing | CHAPTER II. 

more eloquent in your life. As long asI heard | MIDWINTER. 

her she was never once at a loss fora word any| Tue spring had advanced to the end of April. 


where. I shall think less of oratory as a hu-| It was the eve of Allan’s wedding-day. Mid- 
man accomplishment for the rest of my days | winter and he had sat talking together at the 
after that Sunday evening. As for the matter | great house till far into the night—till so far 
of the sermon, I may describe it as a narrative | that it had struck twelve long since, and the 
of Mrs. Oldershaw’s experience among dilapi- | wedding-day was already some hours old. 

dated women, profusely illustrated in the pious} For the most part the conversation had turned 
and penitential style. You will ask what sort | on the bridegroom’s plans and projects. It was 
of audience it was. Principally women, Au-| not till the two friends rose to go to rest that 
gustus—and, as I hope to be saved, all the old! Allan insisted on making Midwinter speak of 
harridans of the world of fashion, whom Mother | himself. ‘*We have had enough, and more 
Oldershaw had enameled in her time, sitting | than enough, of my future,” he began, in his 
boldly in the front places, with their cheeks rud- | bluntly straightforward way. 


** Let's say some- 


dled with paint, in a state of devout enjoyment | thing now, Midwinter, about yours. You have 
wonderful to see! I left Mustapha to hear the | promised me, I know, that if you take to Litera- 
end of it. And I thought to myself, as I went | ture, it sha’n’t part us, and that if you go on a 
out, of what Shakspeare says somewhere—‘ Lord, | sea voyage you will remember when you come 
what fools we mortals be!’ 


| back that my house is your home. But this is 
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cna 
the last chance we have of being together in o 
old way; and I own I should like to know—” 
His voice faltered, and his blue eyes moistened 
alittle. He left the sentence unfinished. 

Midwinter took his hand and helped him, as 
he had often helped him to the words that he 
wanted in the by-gone time. 

‘¢You would like to know, Allan,” he said, 
‘that I shall not bring an aching heart with me 
to your wedding-day? If you will let me go 
back for a moment to the past, I think I can 
satisfy you.” 

They took their chairs again. 
that Midwinter was moved. ‘* Why distress 
yourself?” he asked, kindly—‘‘ why go back to 
the past 

‘‘For two reasons, Allan. I ought to have 
thanked you long since for the silence you have 
observed, for my sake, on a matter that. must 
have seemed very strange to you. "You know 
what the name is which appears on the register 
of my marriage—and yet you have forborne to 
speak of it, from the fear of distressingme. Be- 
fore you enter on your new life, let us come to 

rst and last understanding about this. I ask 
you—as one more kindness to me—to accept 


my assurance (strange as the thing must seem | 


to you) that I am blameless in this matter; and 
I entreat you to believe that the reasons I have 
for leaving it unexplained are reasons which, 
if Mr. Brock was living, Mr. Brock himself 
would approve.” 

In those words he kept the secret of the two 
names—and left the memory of Allan's mother, 
what he had found it, a sacred memory in the 
heart of her son. 

‘“*Qne word more,” he went on—‘‘a word 
which will take us, this time, from past to fu- 
ture. It has been said, and truly said, that out 
of Evil may come Good. Out of the horror and 
the misery of that night you know of has come 
the silencing of a doubt which once made my 
life miserable with groundless anxiety about you 

THE 
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Allan saw | 
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and about myself. clouds, raised by my 
superstition, will ever come between us again. 
I can’t honestly tell you that I am more willing 
now than I was when we were in the Isle of 
Man, to take what is called the rational view of 
your Dream. Though I know what extraordi- 
nary coincidences are perpetually happening in 
the experience of all of us, still Ican not accept 
coincidences as explaining the fulfillment of the 
Visions which our own eyes have seen. All I 
can sincerely say for myself is, what I think it 
will satisfy you to know, that I have learned to 
view the purpose of the Dream with a new mind. 
I once believed that it was sent to rouse your 
distrust of the friendless man whom you had 
taken as a brother to your heart. I now know 
that it came to you as a timely warning to take 
him closer still. Does this help to satisfy you 
that I, too, am standing hopefully on the brink 
of a new life, and that while we live, brother, 
your love and mine will never be divided again?” 
| They shook handsin silence. Allan was the 
first to recover himself. He answered in the 
few words of kindly assurance which were the 
| best words that he could address to his friend. 

| ‘I have heard all I ever want to hear about 
the past,” he said; ‘‘and I know what I most 
| wanted to know about the future. Every body 
| says, Midwinter, you have a career before you 
| —and I believe that every body is right. Who 
| knows what great things may happen before you 
|and I are many years older?” 

** Who need know?” said Midwinter, calmly. 

‘¢Happen what may, Ged is all-merciful, God 
isall-wise. In those words, your dear old friend 
|once wrote to me. In that faith, I can look 

back without murmuring at the years that are 
| past, and can look on without doubting to the 
| years that are to come.” 

He rose, and walked to the window. While 
they had been speaking together the darkness had 
| Passed. The first light of the new day met him 
| as he looked out, and rested tenderly on his face. 
END. 
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O pripx of the days in prime of the months 

Now trebled in great renown, 
When before the ark of our holy cause 

Fell Dagon down— 

Dagon foredoomed, who, armed and targed, 
Never his impious heart enlarged 
Beyond that hour; God walled his power, 
And there the last invader charged. 


He charged, and in that charge condensed 
His all of hate and all of fire; 
He sought to blast us in his scorn, 
And wither us in his ire. 
3efore him went the shriek of shells— 
Aerial screamings, taunts, and yells; 
Then the three waves in flashed advance 
Surged, but were met, and back they set: 
Pride was repelled by sterner pride, 
And Kight is a strong-hoid yet. 


Before our lines it seemed a beach 
Which wild September gales have strown 

With havoc on wreck, and dashed therewith 
Pale crews unknown— 

Men, arms, and steeds. The evening sun 

Died on the face of each lifeless one, 

And died along the winding marge of fight 
And searching-parties lone. 


Sloped on the hill the mounds were green, 
Our centre held that place of graves, 
And some still hold it in their swoon, 
And over these a glory waves. 
|The warrior-monument, crashed in fight, 
| Shall soar transfigured in loftier light, 
A meaning ampler bear; 
Soldier and priest with hymn and prayer 
| Have laid the stone, and every bone 
| Shall rest in honor there. 
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HERE is a man, not even named in our 

leading histories, who yet has wrought 
more deeply into American life in its social, 
moral, and religious facts than any other who 
lived and acted his part in our more formative 
period. His name was Francis Aspury. His 
life is overlooked, and so spiritual, pervasive, 
and effective a force is left unnoticed. And this 
is but an instance in which history is ever re- 
peating its own method. How much broader | 
the place occupied by Julius Cesar and Napo- 
leon Bonaparte than by Plato and Martin Lu- 
ther in European history! Yet a tyro in his- 
toric study knows that the latter were incompar- 
ably the greater forces in forming the real life | 
of Europe. So the names of Ethan Allen and | 
Anthony Wayne have been more familiar to the | 
popular ear of America than that of Asbury; | 
yet how trivial their influence compared with | 
his! 

In the parish of Handsworth, in Staffordshire, | 
England, lived Joseph and Elizabeth Asbury, | 
husband and wife, and among the best of the 
peasant class. In the year 1745 they welcomed | 
to their cottage a little son, and called him! 


ASBURY. 


ASBURY. 


Francis. He and a little sister were all the 
children that came to gladden this peasan 

home. She, though lovely and most dear to 
the small family circle, remained in it but a few 
summers, when the Good Father took her to his 
own home. The parents and brother cherished 
her memory in love, and felt that heaven was 
rendered more dear and attractive by her pres- 
ence. The event, so sad in itself, came accom- 
panied with rich religious blessings. And who 
can tell the result? Deep impressions in youth 
often give tone to a long life. So it was here. 
And when, as in this ease, that life is singular- 


| ly good, and sends out influences that survive it 


and go down the ages, only the divine mind can 
estimate the benign results of that early im- 
pression. 

Childhood is ever muclithe same. The least 
differences are mainly in fable. Francis slept 


| and waked, smiled and wept, was caressed and 


corrected much as other children. Still early 
traits foretokened a good and useful life. He 
writes: ‘*I remember, when I was a small boy 
and went to school, I had serious thoughts, and 
a patticular sense of the being of a God; and 








greatly feared both an oath andalie. Wicked 
as my companions were, and fond as I was of 
play, I never imbibed their vices.” He dates 
the beginning of his spiritual life in his four- 
teenth year; though he sincerely prayed and 
felt God near as early as seven. His parents, 
intelligent for their class, were anxious for his 
education, but unfortunately were sadly balked 
in their plan. When sent to school at the age 
of seven he fell into the hands of a morose, cruel 
pedagogue. The wanton beatings which he suf- 
fered, and only the severer as their victim was 
the better deserving, gave his feelings an uncon- 
trollable revulsion from school, and turned his 
thoughts to a trade. Their only good result, 
and certainly one due to the good temper of the 
boy, was a deeper religious feeling and more 
earnestness in prayer. A sudden transition 
from under the rod of such a master into a fam- 
ily of wealth and fashion was a very great 
change. But here while his trials were not felt 
to be so great his perils were really greater ; 
and it is much to his credit that, with a con- 
science peculiarly sensitive, the worst he could 
write against himself is that he became a little 
vain. 

In his fourteenth year he began a trade which 
for several years he prosecuted with great dili- 
gence. Fortunately his home was with a kind 
family who treated him as a son—a fact that 
bespeaks his own worth as well as their kind- 
ness. His religious feelings, for a while past 
somewhat abated, now returned with increased 
force. He was regular in prayer and a devout 
attendant upon Christian worship. In West 
3runswick he often heard Stillingfleet, Baynel, 
Ryland, and others, men who preached the truth, 
and who were eminent in the Church. Little 
thought they that they were ministering to an 
apprenticed lad who in real greatness and in the 
breadth of his influence would so far surpass 
them. His leisure hours were carefully spent 
in reading and study. His selection of books 
was most fortunate. While they informed the 
mind they also nourished his piety and inspired 
noble purposes of a good and useful life. 

As, long ago, devout minds in Jerusalem wait- 
ed for the Messiah, and gladly received him 
when he came, so now the mind of young As- 
bury waited for the manifestation of Christianity 
in its most spiritual form, and with a readiness 
to receive it. About this time he asked inform- 
ation of his good mother concerning the Method- 
ists—a sect much spoken against and in many 
places bitterly persecuted. She communicated 
the little she knew, and directed him to an ac- 
quaintance who would further inform him. Soon 
his steps were directed to a Methodist preaching. 
How strange it all seemed! No church; ser- 
mon without manuscript or notes even; prayers 
without books; singing in full and mighty cho- 
rus; but the holy fervor that pervaded all the 
service wrought deeply into his soul. Hence- 
forth he was a Methodist, though he did not 
formally unite with them till sometime after. 
The inner religious life as unfolded in the ser- 
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mon of this day far exceeded his own.experi- 
ence, but that experience soon had large in- 
crease. Soon he began to hold meetings for 
reading the Scriptures, prayer, and exhortation. 
Many attended these gatherings, and holy influ- 
ences rested upon the people. The fervency of 
his prayers and the eloquence and unction of 
his exhortations were singularly effective. Per- 
secution soon arose and drove him from one and 
another place of worship, when the parental 
home became his sanctuary. 

A beautiful fact is given in this connection. 
This lad regularly accompanied his mother toa 
religious meeting of females, where he conducted 
the exercises, giving out the hymns, and read- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures. These 
must have been happy hours to his devout and 
loving mother. And how pure and good the 
moulding of his own youthful life in such fellow- 
ships! Aftera while he sought fellowship with 
the Methodists, who highly appreciated his re- 
markable gifts. Soon he was licensed to preach, 
and multitudes flocked to hear one so young and 
yet so effective in his ministrations. At twenty- 
one he began to travel and preach under the di- 
rection of the Wesleyans. This was in 1766. 
Hence it is a fact not unworthy of note that the 
beginning of his regular ministry synchronizes 
with the origin of American Methodism, in the 
founding and building up of which his own life 
would have its richest unfolding. 

John Wesley’s thoughts were often beyond 
the sea, observing the colonies rising on these 
shores. He anticipated their rapid growth, and 
looked to them as fruitful fields for the earnest 
religious movement, with its peculiarly active 
and aggressive methods, now under his own di- 
rection. It was already begun here, but the 
laborers were very few for fields so broad. So 
in the Conference of 1771, Wesley said, ‘‘ Our 
brethren in America call aloud for help; who 
will go?” Young Asbury, with others, respond- 
ed. This call, though unexpected, did not take 
him by surprise or bring a new subject to his 
mind. Already, while preaching the Gospel 
through Northamptonshire and Wiltshire, his 
own thoughts were turned to America, and he 
felt his soul strongly drawn toward her. In- 
deed he had, in a measure, reached the conclu- 
sion that here would be the ficld of his life- 
labor. So, often, souls are moved by uncon- 
scious influences toward their true mission. As- 
bury, in his peculiar inood, regarded this call 
as from the Master, and hence could not de- 
cline or even hesitate. Of course so wise an 
overseer as Wesley promptly accepted him. Im- 
mediately he departed for home to commune 
with his fond parents, and to inform them of 
his plan. The communication was a trial both 
to himself and tothem. Specially must it have 
been so to the mother, who had so wisely and 
lovingly nurtured the son. He makes the fol- 
lowing brief note in his journal: ‘I went home 
to acquaint my parents with my great undertak- 
ing, which I opened in as gentle a manner as 
possible. Though it was grievous to flesh and 
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blood, they consented to let me go. 


My mo- | 


ther is one of the tenderest parents in the world ; | New York. Among them were Philip Embury. 





In 1760 a company of these people came to 


but, 1 believe, she was blessed in the present | a local preacher, and Mrs. Barbara Heck—names 


instance with Divine assistance to part with me.” | 
So, after a brief visit among his friends and to | 


the fields of his earlier labors, he sailed, Sep- | modest man, neglected to preach. 


tember 3, 1771, for this country, 

Then America was further away from En- 
gland than now. 
quired to bring him to these shores. 
age was stormy and tedious. His discomforts 
were many. Some strange oversight had let | 
him depart without a bed or sufficient provi- | 
sions. Sleeping on the boards and short meals 
were not agreeable; but he murmured not, as | 
many, with far less motives to patience, had | 
equal trials. The period was not an idle one. 
The ship was his parish. He preached, prayed, | 
exhorted, and went the rounds of pastoral visit- 
ation. There was diligence, also, in reading 
and study. Of course it was a period of much 
devout reflection ; and a little insight into these 
reflections is far more interesting than the ordi- 
nary experiences of such a voyage. His own | 
words afford us that insight: . 


The voy- | 


** Sept. 12.—T will set down a few things that lie on my 
mind, Whither am I going? To the New World. What 
to do? To gain honor? No, if I know my own heart. 
To get money? No; I am going to live to God, and to 
bring others to do so....If God does not acknowledge me 
in America I will soon return to England. I know my 
views are upright now: may they never be otherwise !” 
“ Sept. 15.—I feel my spirit bound to the New World, 
and my heart united to the people, though unknown; and 
have great cause to believe that Iam not running before 
Iam sent. The more troubles I meet with, the more con- | 
vinced Iam that I am doing the will of God.” He and 
his companion, Richard Wright, landed in Philadelphia 
October 27. They were most welcome. The former writes: 
‘* The people looked on us with pleasure, hardly knowing | 
how to show their love sufficiently, bidding us welcome 
with fervent affection, and receiving us as angels of 
God.” 

‘The Methodistic movement was already begun | 
in America. It commenced in 1766, five years 
before Mr. Asbury’s arrival. Hence, this is its | 
centennial year. 

Events widely separated are often strangely 
united. In the latter half of the seventeenth | 

t f Louis XIV. laid waste the | 
century the troops of Louis 2 . laid waste the | 
Palatinate on the Rhine. These sorely perse- | 
cuted Palatines, being Protestants, were scat- | 
tered abroad, many of them to distant lands. 
About fifty families, through the favor of Queen 
Anne, escaped to Ireland, and settled near Rath- 
keale, in the County of Limerick. But isola- 
ted, as they were, and without proper pastors, 
they became greatly demoralized. Vice reigned 
over them with little restraint. But Wesley's 
itinerants came early among them, and a won- 
derful reformation was wrought. Wesley, who 
visited them in 1758, made record in his journal 
of the wonderful change. He found ‘no curs- 
ing or swearing, no Sabbath-breaking, no drunk- 
enness, no ale-house among them. They had 


become a serious, thinking people, and their dil- 
igence had turned ali their land into a garden.” 
Out of this vineyard came the vine of Method- 
ism for the New World. 


| 


| s a 
More than fifty days were re-| was deeply moved in her soul, and, seizing the 


| as, also, without a floor. 


| odism. 


worthy of record. But for a while the religious 
life of these Wesleyans declined. Embury, a 
Matters gre W 
worse and worse. Buta better day was at hand. 
Barbara Heck, finding a number playing cards, 


cards, threw them into the fire, and then poured 


burning words of warning and exhortation into 


theears of the men. Straight she went to Philip 


Embury, and summoned him, as from God, to 


his mission, charging upon him a responsibility 
for their blood. It was enough. Immediately 
she went and brought four persons to his house, 
who, with herself, formed the congregation; 
and he preached and then organized a class. 

Thus began the Methodist movement in Amer- 
ica. The little company grew rapidly and soon 
overcrowded the house of Embury, He was early 
reinforced by Captain Webb, of the British army. 
He was remarkably zealous and effective, and 
not only contributed much to the progress of the 
work in New York, but also successfully preached 
the Gospel through the surrounding country. 

About the same time Robert Strawbridge, also 
a local preacher from Ireland, began the work 
in Frederick County, Maryland. He commenced 
preaching in his own house, and there formed 
the first Society. Soon he built, near by, the 
noted Log Meeting-house. It was a rude struc- 
ture, twenty-two feet square, with holes cut for 
a door and windows, but remained without either, 
Sut it had a pulpit 
and a preacher in it. This. unfinished cabin 
was the cradle of a vigorous, noble Methodism. 
The Society worshiping in it sent its messengers 
and spread its healthful influence through vast 
regions of the country. Strawbridge himself was 
full of zeal, itinerated extensively, and preached 
in various parts of Maryland, in Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. When he died his old 
parishioners of the Log Church bore him to his 
grave, singing as they went a triumphal hymn 
of Charles Wesley. The new religious move- 
ment constantly spread, and societies began to 
be formed at different points from New York to 
Virginia. Upon the arrival of Asbury there 
were about six hundred members. 

Asbury landed, as we have seen, in Phila- 
delphia. Methodism was introduced there by 
the zealous Captain Webb in 1767 or 1768. 
Through his exertions St. George’s Church was 
purchased in 1770, and was, for many years, the 
great church, the cathedral of American Meth- 
There it still stands. Mr. Asbury was 
taken to this church on the evening of his ar- 
rival, and there he began his American labors. 
And we have now before us a ministry ranning 
through nearly forty-five years, and which, for 
its energy and industry, its toils and trials, its 
travels and suffering, its sermons, pastoral serv- 
ices, general supervision, and results, rises upon 
our view in almost peerless grandeur. Even to 
sketch such a life through all these years would 
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far exceed our limits. Brief and rare jottings 
are all that we can give. These, with a summa- 
tion in the proper place, will suffice for our own 
purpose and the interest of the reader. 

After laboring a while in Philadelphia, he set 
out for New York. Brt he never forgets the 
command, ‘‘ As ye go, preach ;” and hence his 
journey through New Jersey was a preaching 
tour. On the way he meets with Mr. P. Van 
Pelt, who had heard him preach in Philadelphia, 
and now kindly invited him to his house on 
Staten Island. Having no fixed time to be in 
New York, he accepted the invitation, accom- 


° ‘ . . | 
panied him home, and preached in his house on 
On Sab- | 


the day of arrival, it being Saturday. 
bath he preached again, morning and afternoon ; 
and in the evening at Justice Wright’s. Mr. 


Van Pelt was a man of worth and position, and | 
his home furnished a favorite resort for Asbury | 


for many years. In the prevalent notion the 


earlier operations of the Methodists were limited | 


to the poor and ignorant. This opinion is er- 
roneous. Their early history contains the names 
of many families of affluence and high social 
position. 

Asbury now went to New York and began his 
labors there. But though these were abundant 


in the city, they were by no means limited to it. | 


He made constant preaching excursions through 
all the surrounding country. Thus Staten Isl- 
and, Westchester County, and parts of Long 


Island and New Jersey, were soon added to his | 


parish. This was his invariable custom. Wheth- 


er in New York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 
or Norfolk, he always added a large circuit, 
through which he would travel and preach, 


mainly during the week-days. 
cursions were often extended many miles. 
he kept constantly moving and preaching. 
He has now fairly entered upon his American 
work. He has left his home and come over the 
broad sea to labor among strangers. He has 
found an opef door. 
people, and preached from place to place already 
in several colonies, he has had opportunity 
for observation upon colonial life, its spiritual 
wants, and the probabilities of successfully min- 
istering to them. 
personal reflection, and a searching inquisition 
into hisown motives and aims. There has been 
time for reaction, had there been any such ten- 
dency, from the enthusiasm that brought him 
to these shores. 
servations upon his inner life, such as his jour- 
nal enables us to make, picture the man to our 
view more perfectly than any narrative of his 
daily labors. Here we find as a chief fact his 
entire consecration to his chosen work. He has 
no powers to except or hold in reserve. His 
motives are the purest and noblest. The love 
of God and man is a fire in his soul. And 
there is the most utter absence of selfishness 
and worldly aspiration. Intensely earnest, and 
formed to rule, he is yet free from all fanati- 
cism, arrogance, and severity: indeed is clothed 
in humility and kindness, most rigid in observ- 


And these ex- | 
Thus | 


Having mingled with the | 


He has had time too for much | 


Under such conditions ob- | 


ing the rules that he urges upon others, and 
specially self-chiding. We give in illustration 
a few extracts from his journal, running through 
several months after his arrival : 


| 
“*T find my mind drawn heavenward. The Lord hath 
helped me by his power, and my soul is in a paradise, 
Whatever I do, wherever I go, may I never sin against God, 
but always do those things that please him!" “I trust 
that I am in the order of God, and that there will be a 
willing people here. My heart and mouth are open; only 
T am still sensible of my deep insufficiency, and that most- 
ly with regard to holines It is true, God has given me 
some gifts; but what are they to holiness? It 
ness my spirit mourns.” 


is for holi- 


Having stated that he preached three times 
on a Sabbath in New York, though very ill, and 
that the next day he rode to New Rochelle and 
preached twice, he adds : 
“Tn the night I had a sore throat, but through the help 
of God I go on, and can not think of sparing myself: 
“*No cross, no suffring I 4 
Only let all my hes 


} 
| “*I want to breathe after the Lord in every breath.” 


| Earnest as these words are, and intense as 
the religious feelings expressed, they are yet the 
utterances of a man remarkably calm, reflective, 
| and self-poised. Nor are they the promptings 
merely of youthful ardor, or the inspiration of 
new scenes. They had no abatement, but rath- 
er increase, through all the years of his Ameri- 
| can mission, till in a good old age he finished 
his work and went home to rest. The same 
fervent piety and glowing zeal pervade his jour- 
nal to the very close. And never was a life 
more in harmony with a record. This insight 
into his inner life is requisite to any proper es- 
timate of his character. 

| Asbury was a most effective preacher. His 
manner was plain, direct, fervent, and devout. 
Often he was eloquent; not so much in the 
sweep of thought or glow of the imagination as 
in a marvelous pungency of the home truths 
which he uttered, and the holy unction which 
inspired him. He ever looked for immediate 
fruits, and was rarely disappointed. In all his 
| bearing there was a moral elevation that com- 
manded the respect of the thoughtful. Hence 
he found a welcome not only in the cabins of 
the poor, but in the mansions of the rich and 
refined. It was a common thing for him to be 
invited into families of the higher circles, and 
| those not Methodists or members of any church. 
And as he was the representative man of relig- 
ious societies as yet little respected—indeed, 
|much contemned, this fact clearly shows his 
personal manners and worth to have been such 
as to command the esteem and friendship of 
many who else had regarded him with disfavor. 
He was a chief directive force in the Metho- 
dist Societies before he became formally their 
head; and his influence, so judiciously wield- 
| ed, supplied a pressing need. ‘These Societies 
wanted a controlling mind. Good men were 
serving them as pastors; yet each was virtually 
independent, and some evils had already grown 
up. The Wesleyan usages were not carefully 
observed. No primary necessity for these was 
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ever claimed, yet they seemed requisite to the 
Methodistic movement. Its methods were ho- 
mogeneous to its spirit and mission. Asbury 
was most earnest for these usages, and with 
kindness, but with unyielding firmness, he ev- 
ery where insisted upon their observance. Thus 
the Societies soon acquired uniformity and sta- 
bility. 

He was specially grieved to find the itiner- 
ancy tending to a disuse in America. The 
preachers were inclined to remain in the cities 
or to limit their labors to particular points. 
Such a mode, while serving well for others, 
was not suited to the Methodists or to their 
mission in America. Asbury brought all his 
strength to correct the existing tendencies, and 
to secure the itinerancy in its most active form. 


Upon nothing did he utter more earnest words. | 


And he did not thrust cthers out, assuming the 
Metropolitan for himself, but was ever ready to 
go the first and the furthest. ‘My brethren 
seem unwilling to leave the cities, but I think I 
will show them the way.” So he wrote, and 
so he certainly performed. Thus again: ‘I 
humbly hope before long about seven preachers 
of us will spread seven or eight hundred miles, 
and preach in as many places as we are able to 
attend.” And he made no delay. _ Ever mov- 
ing himself upon extended tours, he gradually 
brought others into the same plan. Thus “run- 
ning to and fro,” and preaching almost every 
day in the week, and often two or three times, 
they bore the Gospel to thousands who else 
And this itinerant meas- 


had rarely heard it. 
ure, whereby the Methodist ministry have gone 
through villages, and rvral districts, and out-of- 
the-way places, and kept pace with the rapid 
frontier advance of the people, is largely due | 
to the good service of Asbury. 


In 1772, when he had been one year in the 
Colonies, and was twenty-seven years of age, 
Wesley appointed him Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent, under himself, of the American Socie- 
ties. He was now really their head, with an 
appointing power over the preachers. Wesley 
was far away, and knew that the government 
was with Asbury. This appointment is a note- 
worthy fact, and shows his standing in as com- 
petent a judgment as the world knew. ‘True, 
these Societies were small; but they were rapid- 
ly growing, and, in the remarkable prevision of 
Wesley, their early greatness was clearly seen. 
He was himself a man of almost peerless ad- 
ministrative powers, and of large experience in 
just such work as he assigned to Asbury. He 
knew well its difficulties and importance, and 
that the future of the cause largely depended 
upon the character of its founder and organizer. 
He, too, ever chose men only for their fitness, 
and expected a thorough performance of the 
work assigned them; hence his selection of one 
so young for such a position evinces his lofty 
appreciation of Asbury’s qualities. And that 
marvelous judgment never went more directly 
to the mark. Though he was probably, at his 
own request, superseded for a while by Mr. Ran- 


| a kind Providence, not much hurt. 


kin, a man of large experience and abilities, yet 
his was ever the moulding mind. . 

Asbury spent six and a half years at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, as 
centres, but only as centres. The labor given 
to these cities was immense, but was more than 
duplicated by that given to ‘‘ the regions round 
about.” He was ever moving, and no oppor- 
tunity for preaching was ever omitted. In 
churches, in cabins and mansions, in school- 
houses and groves, in taverns and under jail 
walls, every where, and without ceasing, he was 
preaching the word of life. Then he added an 
immense sum of pastoral labor in visitations, 
and in meeting and edifying the Societies in the 
methods peculiar to themselves. Withal he was 
a most diligent student, and given to reading. 

His life-drama has an episode. In the sum- 
mer of 1776, having suffered a severe illness, 
and being much exhausted, he determined to 
go to the Hot Sulphur Springs in Virginia and 
recruit. Why shouldn’t he? People go now 
to watering-places; good people and ministers 
go, and who blames? After prostrating and 
severe toils do they not need recreation and re- 
cuperation? Then let them away to Saratoga, 
or Newport, or to whatever place may promise 
best. But the privilege is not of modern growth; 
it belonged to Asbury as much as to any now. 
So he went to the Springs. We shall be enter- 
tained in following him, and also enlarge our 
knowledge of his character, We start with his 
journal : 

* Monday, July 15, 1776.—We set off for the Springs. 
That no opportunity might be lost, I lectured at night in 
the tavern where we lodged. On Tuesday we reached 
Frederick, and collecting as many people as we could by a 
short notice, I preached, and found my spirit at liberty." 

We proceed with the merest jottings. Next 
day he was thrown from his chaise, but, through 
Coming to 
Hagerstown, it seemed to him that Satan ruled 
there; but his mind found relief and comfort in 
delivering his Gospel message, though he saw 
little fruit. He considers it ‘‘ one thing for a 
preacher to do his duty, and another thing for 
the audience to do theirs.” On the next day a 
ride of forty miles brought him to the Springs. 
His ever observant mind quickly surveyed the 
ground, and as quickly formed its conclusions 
and purposes. ‘Thus he writes: ‘‘ Here was 
work enough for a preacher if he desired to be 
faithful. My soul was happy; and I felt my- 
self totally delivered from the fear of man, de- 
termined, by the grace of God, to discharge my 
duty.” Next day: ‘*My soul was in peace; 
but the burden of the Lord rested upon me, I 
could not be satisfied till I declared to the peo- 
ple their danger and duty.’ So he preached 
the first day, and held a meeting for exhortation 
and prayer inthe evening. The Springs, where 
he has come to rest and recruit, are at once his 
parish. He is always methodic, and has his 
rules here, while resting, as well as when labor- 
ing. Thus: 

‘*My present mode of conduct is as follows: to read 





———— 
about a hundred pages a day; usually to pray in public | 
five times a day; to preach in the open air every other 
day; and to lecture in prayer-mecting every evening. 
And if it were in my power, I would do a thousand times 
as much for such a gracious and blessed Master. But in 
the midst of my little employments I feel myself as no- 
thing, and Christ to me is all in all." 

One day a sore throat and a rain compel him 
“to be dumb.” Nexv day his throat is worse, 
and he has a blister behind his ear; but his con- 
science is pure, and he quietly submits to the 
will of Heaven. But he soon transcends his 
prescribed limits, and preaches every day, add- 
ing the labor of extended excursions through the 
surrounding country. He will ever have a cir- 
cuit, and we shall soon find it embracing the 
whole country. 

Now that he is at the Springs will it not be 
well to observe a little his inner religious life ? 
People and ministers who are deeply religious 
at watering-places can be trusted at home and 
inchurch. How is it with Asbury under these 
new conditions? He speaks for himself: 

“ My soul enjoys sweet communion with God.” ‘The 
peace of God abideth constantly with me.” ‘*'The congre- 
gation was rather increased; many were affected, and one 
man fell down. It clearly appears that I am in the line 
of my duty, in attending the Springs; there is a manifest 
check to the overflowing tide of immorality, and the preju- 
dices of many people are in a great degree removed. So 
that I hope my visit to this place will be for the benefit of 
the souls of some, as well as for the benefit of my own 
body.” “My soul is kept in the love of God, but longs 
for an increase of the divine gift.” ‘* Spent some time in 
the woods alone with God, and found it a peculiar time 
of love and joy. O delightful employment! All my soul 
was centred in God!" 

These jottings, out of what would fill pages, 
and running through many days, evince the 
same deep, earnest religious life that we have 
observed elsewhere. Upon the whole, with all 
the Christian advancement, he would be rather 
a curiosity at Saratoga in the year of grace 1866. 

Thus he rests and recruits for about six weeks. 
His home is none the pleasantest. ‘* The house 
in which we live at the Springs is not the most 
agreeable ; the size of it is twenty feet by six- 
teen; and there are seven beds and sixteen per- 
sons therein, and some noisy children. So I 
dwell among briers and thorns; but my soul 
is in peace.” But, pleasant or unpleasant, his 
time is up, and he must away. The Springs 
having been his parish for six weeks, he must 
give the people his farewell : 

“ Having taken my leave yesterday, in discoursing on 
the parable of the sower, I this day turned my back on the 
Springs, as the best and the worst place that I ever was 
in; good for health, but most injurious to religion.” } 


We reach a period of deep trial in Mr. As- 


bury’s life. The war of the Revolution was 
now upon the colonies, and though there was 
nothing in fact that indicated a want of friend- 
liness on his part to the American cause, yet | 
circumstances were such as to awaken suspicion | 
and place him under sharp surveillance. He 
was an Englishman, as a number of his fellow- 
laborers were. They were all under Wesley, 
who had declared himself in opposition to our 
cause ; and though he soon changed his mind 
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and earnestly defended us, the knowledge of 
this did not for a long time reach the Ameri- 
cans to relieve the adverse impression of his 
earlier sentiments. Besides, most of the En- 
glish missionaries were unfriendly—some of 
them imprudent, and all, except ‘Asbury, left 
the country. Under the intense excitement of 
the times here were facts enough to awaken 
suspicion, and arouse a fiery persecution against 
him. But he felt upon him the care of many 
souls; and, though sad at being left alone, was 
resolved to remain whatever might come. For 
a while he was in peril of prisons, and death 
even. Once a ball passed through his chaise, 
but harmed him not. ‘Through all this he bore 
himself as a hero. But at length the storm 
raged so furiously that it was deemed judicious 
for him to withdraw for a season from his more 
public labors. He consented, and retired to 
Judge White’s in Delaware. He was a man 
of position and influence, and a very devoted 
friend of Asbury. Only for a brief period, how- 
ever, did he seek entire seclusion, as, ere long, 
he secured the friendship of many leading men 
of the State, which greatly enlarged his bounds. 
Soon he had the whole State for his parish ; 
but still he felt greatly straitened, and sighed 
for broader fields. 

Here he spent a little over two years, but 
was far from idle. With the exception of a 
few weeks, he almost constantly traveled and 
preached. And thus he laid broadly and deep- 
ly the foundations of Methodism in the State. 
Many leading families were added to it. And 
though at the time Asbury severely felt the 
straitness of his limitations, yet afterward he 
regarded this as one of the most useful periods ‘ 
of his life. 

There were several leading families that be- 
friended him, and some that he added to Meth- 
odism, of which we would gladly write. One we 
can not pass unnoticed. We refer to Richard 
Bassett’s, of Dover. A lawyer by profession, 
and on his way to Maryland, he stopped for the 
night at Judge White’s. Asbury and some of his 
preachers were there at the same time, and the 
opening of a door disclosed them to his view. 
Learning from the good hostess who they were, 
he requested his horse that he might leave, but 
was urged to stay. Then he was peremptory 


|in his demand, but she was more peremptory 


in hers that he should remain; so he yield- 
ed to his fate. In his interview with them the 
impression made upon him was rather favorable, 
so that, at least for form’s sake, he invited a 
visit from Asbury. He accepted, and in due 
time went. His coming was rather a trial to 
both the lawyer and his wife, but they tried to 
make the best of it. The result was the con- 
version of both, and their warm, loving attach- 
ment both to Asbury and to Methodism in all 
its peculiar usages. Afterward, this same cou- 
ple once rode forty miles to see the good and 
great man. Mr. Bassett was one of the first 
men of Delaware, of vast influence, and very 
large wealth. ‘‘ He was an eminent lawyer, a 
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Judge, Governor of Delaw are, a namben of the 
old Congress in 1787, and a Senator under the 
new Constitution. He was a delegate from Del- 
aware to the Convention that formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” ‘Till the day 
of his death he was a simple-hearted, earnest, 
joyous Christian and Methodist. When they 
were both old and near their rest, Asbury was | 
pleased to record him his “ long-loved friend.” 
But, in 1780, the time of his enlargement | 
came, when he was free to go where he would ; 
and quickly he was away, as upon the wings of 
the wind. 
cage and bearing away into the azure heights, 
thrills in every fibre with the joy of his freedom 
and heavenward flight, so Asbury exulted to be 
away through the valleys and over the mount- 
ains as an evangelist to the people. We have 


already thought him a wonderfully moving man; | 


but the future so far transcends the past that he 
seems just now to have started. His tours hence- 
forth, and running through thirty-six years, are 
continental. 
lowing him. He is, say, in Ohio, and starts for 
South Carolina, having to pass through the vast 
wildernesses or thinly-settled regions of Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, and Georgia; but ere we | 


would expect him there, he is far away into New 
York or Massachusetts, having passed through 
all the intervening States, 
and constantly preaching on the way. 


number of the preachers had met with him at 


Judge White’s and formally appointed him Su- | 


perintendent, Rankin having left the country. 
He was now again the head of the Methodist 
Societies, with an appointing power over the 
preachers. One who has thoroughly studied 
his life thus pictures his future career and its 
results. 
tours over the continent for the remainder of 
his life, which, with his daily preaching in 
chapels, court-houses, batns, private houses, or 


the open air, present perhaps the most extraor- | 


dinary example of ministerial labor in the his- 
tory of the Church, ancient or modern. 


reader is bewildered with the rapidity of his 


movements; but through them all the tireless, | 


the invincible, the gigantic apostle appears, 
plans; raising up hosts of preachers, forming 
new churches, new circuits, and new confer- 
ences —extending his denomination north, 
south, east, west, till it becomes, before his 
death, coextensive with the nation, and fore- 
most, in energy and success, of all American 
religious communions.” 

He first hastened southward, 
ginia and North Carolina, to quiet some trou- 
bles, and to prevent division among his Socie- 
ties. There had been wonderful revivals, es- 


pecially in Virginia; but disputations had arisen | 
upon some points, and he could not rest till har- | 


mony again prevailed. Here are jottings from 
his journal that lift the curtain from the coun- 
try and the people, and also reveal the toils of 


As an eagle, just liberated from his | 


| of bugs to annoy us, 


We are jaded and puzzled in fol- | 


| who more than replaced them. 
holding conferences | 
| commencing to preach has a little romance 
Before his starting upon this great career a | 


esting interlocution on religious topics, “he 
| very sternly, 


“And nosy began those incredible | 


| sermon. 
through Vir- | 


bis journeyings as well as his Own invincib 


spirit : 


“We set out for Crump’s, over rocks, hills, creeks, 
pathless woods and lowland. The young man with me 
was heartless before we had traveled a mile ; but when }, 

i how I could bush it, and sometimes force n yw 
through a thicket and make the young saplings bend h.. 
fore me, and twist and turn out of the way or path— 
there was no proper road—he took courage. With 

| difficulty we came in about two o'clock, the people k 
almost as wild as the deer in the woods. 


gre 


I preach 


| have only time to pray and write my journal 
| upon the wing, as the rides are so long and bad road 
| can see little else but cabins in these parts, built with po 

I crossed Deep River in a flat-boat ; and the poor fer 
man sinner swore because I had not a silver shilling ¢ 
Some were drunk, and had their guns in m: 


| give him. 
| ing.” 

This is in North Carolina: 

“We crossed the mountain at the Gap, near my bed 
where I slept last summer. We have, not unfreque ntly, 
to lodge in the same room with the family, the hx 

| having but one room. This, with the nightly disagreca 
shows the necessity of crying t 
Lord for patience. In the midst of all I thank God I 
joy peace of mind. Oh, how many thousands of poo 
have we to seek out in the wilds of America, who are but 
one remove from the Indians in the comforts of civilized 
society |" 

We have seen that a number of the preach- 
ers, being Englishmen, had left their work and 
| returned home ; but many were being raised up, 
A valuable ac- 
cession about this time was Thomas Ware. | 

it; and Asbury is so brought into the scene as 
to appear in an interesting phase of his versatile 
character. Coming into young Ware’s neigh- 
| borhood he sent for him, and after a very inter- 
the young man relates, “looked at me 
and said: ‘What is this I hear 
of you? It is said you have disturbed the 
peaceful inhabitants of Holly by rudely entering 
into a house where a large number of young 


» 


then 


people were assembled for innocent amusement, 


and when welcomed by the company and polite- 
ly invited to be seated, you refused, and pro- 


| ceeded to address them in such a way that some 
The | 


became alarmed and withdrew, and the rest 
soon followed.’” The young man replied, 
substance, that perhaps he 


in 


had been over-zeal- 


| ous, though the matter had been much exag- 
planning grandly, and as grandly executing his | 


gerated; that they were his acquaintances and 
friends; and that, having related to them his 
Christian experience, and reminded them that 
he had often gladly mingled with them in such 
scenes of gayety, he now in turn wished them 
to go with him to hear the excellent Mr. Pedi- 
cora, his spiritual father, preach his farewell 
The grave man had another question. 
‘Was it not bold and adventurous for so young 
a Methodist to fill, for a whole week, without 
license or consultation, the appointments of 
such a preacher as George Mair?” An ex- 
planation of this also was attempted. Mr. 
Mair was suddenly called away by family afflic- 
tion; there was much religious interest in some 
places—some of the appointments were new, and 
| there was no one to hold any meetings: ‘‘1 was 
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therefore induced soon after he was gone to re- 
solve on going to some of these places and tell- 
ing those who might come out the cause of the 
preacher’s absence; and if I was sometimes con- 
strained to exhort these people without a formal 
license it was with fear and trembling and gen- 
erally very short, unless when the tears of the 
people caused me to forget that I was on un- 
authorized ground.” 

All this while Asbury was reading the young 
man, and now knew him well. The sequel is 
this: ‘‘I said, ‘Mr. Asbury, if the person who 
informed you against me had told me of my er- 
rors I would have acknowledged them.’ Here 
he stopped me by clasping me in his arms, and 
saying in an affectionate tone: ‘You are alto- 
gether mistaken, my son; it was your friend 
Pedicora who told me of your pious deeds.’” 
Henceforth he was a preacher, and fully realized 
the large expectations of the stern, tender As- 
bury. 

While Asbury moves rapidly upon his extend- 
ed tours, overlooking the Societies, holding the 
Conferences, and ever preaching, we will hasten 
directly to Delaware, and to the famed Barratt’s 
Chapel. It is Sunday morning, and he is there 
to enter the chapel at the same time, having 
come to preach. But the pulpit is already oc- 
cupied by a man small of stature, and gowned 
as an English clergyman. Asbury advances to 
the pulpit, and, extending his strong arms, em- 
braces the little man and kisses him in the 
presence of the whole congregation. Who is 
he? A great leader in the cause of Methodism, 
and famed both in the Old World and the New; 
who in rapidity of movement excels both Wes- 
ley and Whitefjeld; the father of Methodist 
missions, and to whom the missionary move- 
ments of the various Evangelical churches are 
far more indebted than to any other; who, 
many years after, died on shipboard, while con- 
ducting a missionary force to Ceylon, and was 
buried in the Indian Ocean: Rev. Thomas Coke, 
LL.D., late of Jesus College, Oxford. When 
Asbury saw that this great and good man had 
come to help him in the work so dear to his 
heart that great heart melted in grateful love. 
After many years, when he had entered upon 
the next century, and had heard that Dr. Coke 
was buried in the deep sea, he was pleased to 
record him ‘‘the greatest man of the last cen- 
tury in Christian labors.” 

We are in 1784, an epochal year of American 
Methodism. The war of the Revolution is now 
over, and the old colonies are freé and independ- 
ent States. The Methodist Societies have come 
out of the dark and trying period of the war 
largely increased. And Mr. Wesley, recogniz- 
ing the new state of things as providential, deems 
it wise that these growing Societies should cease 
from all formal connection with those in En- 
gland, and be regularly organized into a church. 
To accomplish this was one object of Dr. Coke’s 
coming. So he brought strange things to the 
ears of théir chief pastor. Asbury was astound- 
ed, and none the less that it was proposed to 
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consecrate him the episcopal head of the newly 
organized church. But the famed Christmas 
Conference was soon held, and both the organ- 
ization and consecration became facts. Francis 
Asbury is henceforth known in Methodistic par- 
lance as sishop Asbury. 

It is proper here more directly to describe him. 
Many portraitures, taken by gifted pens, are at 
hand : 

“Bishop Asbury was 5 feet 9 inches high, 
pounds, erect in person, and of very ecommandir 
ance. His features were rugged, but his countenanc ‘s 
intelligent. His nose was prominent, his mouth large, as 
if made on purpose to talk, and his eyes of a bl 
and so keen that it seemed as if he could look r 
a person, He had a fine forehead, indicative of 
nary brain, and beautiful white locks which hung ¢ 
his brow and shoulders. 


we 


There was as much native 
He seemed | 
In dress he was a pattern of neatness ar 
plainness." ‘Iie was studious, somewhat intro=pective, 
with a thonghtfulness which was tinged at times with 
melancholy. His was one of those minds which can find 
rest only in labor; designed for great work, and thei 
endowed with a restless instinct for it. He was a rig 
disciplinarian, disposed to do every thing by metho 
man of few words, and these always to the point; of 
aad marvelous insight into character. His mind had em- 
inently a military cast. He could plan sagaciously, 
pausing to consider theories of wisdom or i 
seldom failing in practical prudence. The ri 
disciplinary predilections imposed upon other 
emplified by himself that his associates or sulx 
instead of revolting from it, accepted it as a chal! 
** Who of ua could be in his 
without feeling impressed with a reverential awe and | 
found respect? It was almost impossible to approach 
without feeling the strong influence of his spirit and pres- 
ence. There was something in this remarkable fact almost 
inexplicable and indescribable Was it owing to the 
strength and elevation of his spirit, the sublime concep- 
tions of his mind, the dignity and majesty of his soul, 
the sacred profession with which he was clothed? But so 
it was; it appeared as though the very atmosphe in 
which he moved gave unusual sensati. ns of diffidence and 
humble restraint to the boldest confidence of man.” 


nity about him as any man I ever saw. 
to sway othe 


ulcs 


seldom 


heroic emulation.” 


Now that it is Bishop Asbury he does not 
linger, but, if possible, hastens the more, and 
from year to year enlarges the bounds of his 


circuit. Ere long we find him, with Dr. Coke, 
at Mount Vernon, in an interesting, friendly 
interview with General Washington. Their re- 
ception is most cordial, and they dine with him, 
and are warmly urged to tarry for the night. <A 
leading subject of conversation is the ever ‘‘ vexed 
question,” and as much vexing as vexed; also 
the matter of a petition to the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia for the abolition of slavery in that State. 
They find that great man in full harmony with 
themselves in opposition to the institution. 
Bishop Asbury ever had a profound esteem for 
General Washington, and it is plain that that 
esteem was sincerely reciprocated. In the New 
York Conference of 1789 the Bishop moved that 
it was proper for the Church to present a con- 
gratulatory address to General Washington, late- 
ly inaugurated President of the United States, 
also expressing therein their approbation of the 
Constitution and their allegiance to the Govern- 
ment. The Conference unanimously acceded 
to the proposition, and, at their request, the 
Bishop prepared the address, and presented it 


| to the President at a time which he appointed. 
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The President’s response, coienailie in fitting 
terms and noble sentiments, concludes thus: 


“It always affords me satisfaction when I find a concur- 
rence of sentiment and practice between all conscientious 
men, in acknowledgment of homage to the great Gov- 
ernor of the universe, and in professions of support to a 
just civic government. After mentioning that I trust the 
people of every denomination, who demean themselves as 
good citizens, will have occasion to be convinced that I 
shall always strive to prove a faithful and impartial pa- 
tron of genuine, vital religion, I must assure you in par- 
ticular, that I take in the kindest part the promise you 
make of presenting your prayers at the throne of grace for 
me, and that I likewise implore the diviae benediction on 
yourselves and your religious community.” 


This was the first address of gratulation and 
loyalty that he, as President, received from any 
Christian communion. 

Again the Bishop is far away upon his toil- 
some journeys. He is now penetrating the 
rough Holstein country, and makes the follow- 
ing entry in his journal : 


**We made a move for Holstein, and entered upon the 
mountains; the first of which I called Steel, the second 
Stone, the third Iron Mountain ; they are rough, and diffi- 
cult to climb. We were spoken to on our way by most 
awful thunder and lightning, accompanied by heavy rain. 
We crept for shelter into a little dirty house, where the 
filth might have been taken from the floor with a spade. 
We felt the want of fire, but could get little wood to make 
it.” 

But he is soon far away into other regions: 


“We had to cross the Alleghany Mountain again at a 
bad passage. We came to an old forsaken habitation in 
Tyger’s Valley. Here our horses grazed about, while we 
boiled our meat. Midnight brought us np at Jones's, after 
riding forty or perhaps fifty miles. The old man, our host, 
was kind enough to wake us at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. We journeyed on through devious, lonely wilds, 
where no food might be found, except what grew in the 
wools, or was carried with us. Near midnight we stopped 
at A———’s, who hissed the dogs at us, but we went in. I 
lay along the floor on a few deer-skins with the fleas.” 


He is still upon his tour, preaching as he 
goes: 

“There attended about seven hundred people, to whom 
I preached with freedom ; and I believe the Lord's power 
reached the hearts of some. After administering the 
sacrament I was well satisfied to take my leave. We 
rode thirty miles to Father Raymond's, after three o'clock, 
and made it nearly eleven before we came in. About mid- 
night we went to rest, and rose at five o'clock next morn- 
ing. My mind has been severely tried under the great 
fatigue endured both by myself and my horse. Oh, how 
glad I should be of a plain, clean plank to lie on, as pref- 
erable to most of the beds; and where the beds are in a 
bad state the floors are worse |” 


In the spring of 1790 he sets off through Ten- 
nessee for the interior of Kentucky. Then these 
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Wishes spent a few deonl in Lexington, preach. 
ing and holding a Conference, he writes again: 


‘*My soul has been blessed, and I am exceedingly pleaseg 
with the people. I would not, for the worth of all th, 
place, have been prevented in this visit, having no doubt 
but that it will be for the good of the present and ris ing 
generation. It is true, such exertions of mind ar ad body 
are trying; but I am supported under it; if . 
saved, it is enough. We fixed a plan for a « a 1, 
called it Bethel, and obtained a subscription of upwaz 
three hundred pounds toward its establishment.” 


are 


Aiter traveling hither and yon, preaching to 
the scattered settlements, he writes: ‘‘We set 
out on our return through the wilderness with a 
large and helpless company; we had about fifty 
people, twenty of whom were armed, and fiye 
of whom might have stood fire.” The Bishop 
was chief of the band. Once, being threatened 
with an attack by the Indians, they traveled 
nearly all night before halting. He notes three 
days’ travel: ‘‘ Monday, forty-five miles; Tues- 
day, fifty miles; Wednesday, sixty miles.” And 
this in such a wilderness! 

But now he is the head of a numerous people, 
and well paid for his toils! Yes, he receives 
sixty-four dollars a year and traveling expenses. 

Through all these years he is establishing 
schools, founding various charities, and is no 
doubt himself the most generous giver on the 
continent.. He is the first to introduce Sunday- 
schools into America, and is a Bible and tract 
distributor long before there is either Bible or 
Tract Society. 

In his travels perils often came with 
Thus we read in his journal: 


+ 


toils, 


** We came upon Catawba River, where we could neither 





get a canoe or guide. We entered the water at an im 
proper place, and were soon among the rocks and in bs 
whirlpools: my head swam, and my horse was affrighted ; 


the water was to my knees, and it was with difficulty 
retreated to the same shore.” 


we 


Having at last got over, he writes 
‘“*We went on, but our troubles were not at 
night came on, and it was very dark. 
with powerful lightning and thunder. We could not fit ud 
the path that turned out to Connell's, In this sits 
we continued until midnight or past; at last we fi 
path which we followed till we came to dear old F: ithe r 
Harper's plantation; we made for the house and called: 
he answered, but wondered who it could be; he inquired 
whence we came; I told him we would tell that when we 
came in, for it was raining so powerfully we had not much 
time to talk. When I came dripping into the house, he 


an end; 
It rained heavily, 








regions were mainly a wilderness. Here and 
there was a station or block-house, with a few 
settlers. Massacres by the Indians were a com- | 
mon occurrence. The j journey was full of toils | 
and perils, but the Bishop had been requested | 
to come to Kentucky, and he was not the man | 
to decline. A guard met him in the Holstein | 
country; and the whole company made eighteen | 
men, with thirteen guns. He writes: ‘Our| 
way is over mountains, steep hills, deep rivers, | 


and muddy creeks; a thick growth of reeds for | 
miles together ; ; and no inhabitants but wild | 
beasts and savage men.” 





| ** Well, Doctor, how is your patient ?” 


cried, ‘God bless your soul, is it brother Asbury? Wife, 
get up!’” 

The home of Dr. S. Hines, in Kentucky, was 
a favorite stopping-place with the Bishop. One 


night, while lodging there, a messenger came in 
haste for the Doctor’s professional service in 
behalf of a man who was dangerously ill. I 
was at quite a distance, the night dark and 
| stormy, the Doctor himself quite feeble ; so he 
| responded that he thought he could notgo. As- 
| bury heard the conclusion, and it was more than 
he could bear; so he shouted out, ‘‘ Go, Doctor, 
instantly, and save the man’s life!” It seemed 
to the Doctor as a voice from heaven, and he 
made the greatest possible haste to be off. Re- 
turning in the morning, the Bishop saluted him, 
The re- 


t 
if 
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sponse was, “To you, Bishop, under the ie 
ing of God, that man owes his life, as he must 
have died before morning.” The Bishop, speak- 
ing right from his ever-working soul, said, ** As 
long as you can drag yourself about always be 
found doing something.” The Doctor was now 
an earnest Methodist, but once was very differ- 
ent. Upon the conversion of his worthy wife, 
which was before his own, he deemed her in a 
kind of derangement, and put a large blister 
upon her back to draw out the Methodism. 
Years after, in relating it to Bishop Asbury, he 
might well say, ‘‘ What a fool I was to do so!” 
Her patience and meekness soon won him to the 
same cause. 

Traveling through East Tennessee, he was im- 

pressed with the fact that so many were migrat- 
ing westward. His first thought was for their 
spiritual good. So he writes: ‘* We must take 
care to send preachers after these people.” These 
words expressed the very life of the religious 
movement which he was leading. Then from 
the trials of these people he derived a lesson of 
personal patience. Thus: ‘‘ A man who is well 
mounted will scorn to complain of the roads 
when he sees men, women, and children, almost 
naked, paddling barefoot and barelegged along, 
or laboring up the rocky ascent, while those who 
are best off have only one horse for two or three 
children to ride at once.” 
Bishop Asbury was never married ; 
tted by some of his friends. But he gave 
for it, and whoever fairly 
them will scarcely find it in his heart to blame 
him: 

“If I should die in celibacy, which I think quite proba- 
ble, I give the following reasons for what can scarcely be 
called my choice. I was called in my fourteenth year; I 
began my public exercises between sixteen and sevente 
at ete I traveled ; at twenty-six I came tc 
ica; thus far I had reason enough fora single life. 
been my intention of returning 

of age; but the war continued, and it was ten years before 

we had a settled, lasting peace; this was no time to marry 
or be given in marriage. At forty-nine I was ordained 
Superintendent Bishop in America. Among the duties 
imposed upon me by my office was that of traveling ex- 
tensively, and I could hardly expect to find a woman with 
grace enough to enable her to live but one week out of the 
fifty-two with her husband; besides, what right has any 
man to take advantage of the affections of a woman, make 
her his wife, and by voluntary absence subvert the whole 
order and economy of the marriage state, by separating 
those whom neither God, nature, nor the requirements of 
civil society permit long to be put asunder? It is neither 
just nor generous. I may add to this, that I had little 
money, and with this little administered to the necessities 
of a beloved mother until I was fifty-seven. If I have 
done wrong, I hope God and the sex will forgive me; itis 
my duty now to bestow the pittance I may have to epare 
upon the widows and fatherless girls, and poor married 
men.” 

He did not urge his own course upon his 
preachers, though, as to the young men, he deem- 
ed it important that they should not be too hasty 
in the matter. 
the extended frontiers, 
besides, his theory was, that they should wait till 
they had formed a ministerial character, and ac- 
quired some suitable qualifications for the duties 
of their office, and also, by a larger experience, 
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be the better qualified for the judicious selectior 
of a wife. He had his troubles in this matter 
Many of his young preachers were early ca p- 
tured. It is related that there was a certait 
circuit in Virginia where they almost invariabl ly 
married, So the Bishop, suy 
to be blamable in the 
balk their busin 
into the circuit, pe 
woo them, easily they might be won 
But the balking was in his own plan, for both 
married during the year. 

His soul, in all its studies, 
cares, in the supervision of 
and churches, was ever the home of 
beautiful and tender filial love. 
to his parents: 


posing the womer 
matter, and resolving to 
sent two decrepit old men 
srsuaded that no one 
however 


ss 


would 


plannings, and 
so many preachers 
most 
Thus he writ 


the 


*“T last ever = zy made arrangements for a remitta: 
to you. My salary is $64. I have sold my watch and 
library, and wo ould sell my shirts before you should want 
Phe contents of a small pair of saddle-bags will do f 
Your son Francis is a man of honor and cor 
my father and my mother never disgraced me by an 
of dishonesty, I hope to echo back the same sound of an 
honest, upright man. I am well satisfied that the Lord 
saw fit you should be my parents rather than the king and 
w any of the great,” 


science 


queen, « 
Again : 
**T have often revolved the serious thought of m 
to you. I have frequently asked myself if I c 
a single circuit, step down, and act lay-preacl 
his, if I know my own heart, is not my difficulty. 
humility I may say one hundred th« pectal 
izens of the New World, three hundred traveling : 
hundred local preachers, would advise me not t 
hope the voice of the people is the voice of God. I an 
Joseph, I want to have my parents near 
asham¢ ad ¢ fy eg and, I hoy fl 
fl gion, 1 will not be v 


as 


isand res 


me. Is 


ple, 1 know 
when this was done, 
home to you ir 


3 ids upon Christian pe 
rom my childhood. Happy was I 


and I hope it will coms 


When his good mother died he wrote in his 
journal a beautiful tribute to her memory: 

“For fifty years her hands, her house, and her heart 
were open to receive the people of God and the minister 
of Christ, and thus a lamy lighted up iu a dark pls 
She was an afflicted yet most active woman, 
ily powers and masculine understanding neve ss, 
kindly all the elements mixed in her. Her mg mind 
quickly felt the subduing influences of that Christian sym- 
pathy which ‘weeps with those that weep,’ and ‘ 
with those wae rejoice As & woman and aw 
refined, modest, blame Je s8: asa mother 
men in the wor sd I claim her for my own 
tionate. Asa mother in Israel few of her sex have a ne 
more by personal labor to support the Gospel and was! 
the saints’ feet. As a friend she was generous, true, and 
constant.” 


rejoices 


abo 


Asbury’s whole nature was generous and kind- 
ly. He dearly loved his friends, was tenderly 
affectionate toward children, and deeply sympa- 
thized with the suffering. When in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, he visited the grave of a dear friend, wife 
of Governor Tiffin, and sister of Governor Wor- 
thington; and returning to her late home, he 
wrote : 

“Within sight of this beautiful mansi@M lies the pre- 
eious dust of Mary Tiffin. It was as much as I could dk 
to forbear weeping as I mused over her spea 
How mutely eloquent! Ah! the world knows little 
little knows how dear to me are my many friends, 
and how deeply I feel their loss!" 


ng 


eg grave 
of my 


sorrows; 
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His attentions to children were most kindly 
and winning. Like the Master, he would take 
them in his arms and bless them. Here a sim- 
ple fact speaks much. One day a little boy, 


seeing him approach the house, ran in and said: | 


‘*Mother, I want my face washed and a clean 
apron on; for Bishop Asbury is coming, and I 
am sure he will hug me up.” When his dear 
friend, Rev. Henry Willis, died he hastened to 
the stricken family, expressed his deepest sym- 
pathy for the bereaved wife, then kissed and 
encircled in his arms the six orphan children, 
blessed them in the name of the Lord, and 
prayed with them. ‘This was the stern man, 


the autocrat—i. e., Bishop, ruling over many | 


preachers and people. 

His tours were now, and had been for many 
years, truly continental. He had no starting- 
place, his round being as complete as a circle, 
though his movements through it, if not quige 
so rapid as the lightning, were often quite as 
zigzag. Once, when traveling in Ohio, a man 
met him, who abruptly asked, ‘‘ Where are you 
from?” He promptly answered, ‘‘ From Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or al- 
most any place you please.” No answer could 
have been more literally true. Never was it 
truer of a general-in-chief that his head-quar- 
ters were in the field than it was of Bishop As- 
bury. If we should take Baltimore as a start- 


ing-point, his course would lie through Dela- | 


ware and New Jersey, touching Philadelphia 
by the way, and reaching on through New York 
and through New England as far as Maine; 
then it would sweep round northward and west- 
ward into Western New York. Once it carried 
him around through Canada. From New York 
his course would lie westward through Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio to its southern boundary, oft- 
en touching Western Virginia by the way. His 
route on the return would carry him through 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, and Maryland. For many years he 
made annually this long tour. And there were 
so many divergences from the directer lines that 


the average of his yearly travels was eight thou- | 
Nearly all was accomplished on 


sand miles. 
horseback. Much of it was through wilder- 
nesses and against many hindrances. Add now 
his ceaseless preaching, his frequent illness, his 


seven or eight yearly conferences, each occupy- | 


ing nearly a week, his care of so many churches 


and preachers, with all the thousand incidental | 


demands upon his time and strength, and you 
have a measure of toil never surpassed, if ever 
equaled. 

He is always at work in the families or tay- 
erns where he lodges on the ways of travel, in 
the churches and conferences on week-day and 
on Sunday. When sixty-seven years of age, 
and much broken, we find him traveling six 
thousand niles in eight months. This is twen- 
ty-five miles a day, and, considering the roads, 
enough of toil in itself. But you must deduct 
eight or ten weeks for his conferences, and hin- 
drances by sickness, and by floods and mount- 
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| ains that could not be carried by assault. Then. 
| adding all the other labors, where is the like of 
this? In such labors he has reached Virginia 
and held his conference. 


Now he has twenty 
days till the Baltimore Conference, and may 
rest. We want him to rest. ut 
souls, Dear Bishop, rest! How welcome jn 
many good homes in Virginia and Maryland! 
There, near Baltimore, is Perry Hall, the splen- 
did home of his dear friend Harry Gough, and 
a favorite resort of his. Or, how his coming 
would gladden the beautiful homes of Governor 
sarratt, or Judge White, or Governor Bassett, 
of Delaware? But does he rest? No. ‘Tho 
3ishop preached every day, going miles out of 
our direct route, visiting and confirming the 
churches during the interval between the Vir- 
ginia and Baltimore Conferences.” 

Amidst all he is a diligent student. Begin- 
ning his ministry with little culture, and ever 
upon the wing, he made himself familiar with 
the Scriptures in the original Hebrew and 
Greek. He was well informed on general sub- 
jects, particularly history and theology. ‘In 
practical prudence, the wisdom which is profita- 
ble to direct in the government of large bodies 
of men, he perfected himself beyond almost any 
modern example, as the great results of his ad- 
ministration prove.” He encouraged education, 
and founded schools, and a college even, though 
it perished by fire while he was yet in the career 
of his toils. Finding, in his extended frontie: 
tours, very many without proper medical treat- 
ment, he studied medicine and profitably min- 
istered to the sick. 

Who can estimate the deep and pervasive, 
healthful and elevating influence of such a life ? 
It is as broad as the whole country, and there 
are few homes in which it is not directly or in- 
directly felt. His preachers and people felt the 
glow of his piety and zeal, and the inspiration 
of his heroic life. He was as an oracle among 
them, and, traveling so extensively, was the 
teacher of all. His sermons, his counsels, his 
exhortations, and prayers would be remembered 
and talked over in each place for months after 
he had passed on. Then his expected return 
would renew the recollection and the conversa- 
tion; so that he was much as one with them all 
| the while. Such a life is mighty, and beautiful 
as well, Away in Ohio, and in 1812, he writes: 
‘*People call me by name as they pass me on 
the road, and I hand them a religious tract in 
| German or English, or I call at a door for a 
glass of water and leave a little pamphlet. 
| How can I be useful ?” 

Thus, going with the people, and sending his 
preachers with them through all those vast re- 
gions, now forming numerous mighty States, he 
laid deeply and broadly the foundations of a 
noble Christian civilization. He wielded the 
| chief forces which have moulded and fashioned 
their social, moral, and religious life. These 
forces have survived him, and moved onward 
| with the people, and wrought upon them to the 
present day. They have likewise extended to 
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the utmost east, and north, and south, and 
wrought upon them there. And however others | 
may have influenced the speculative, religious | 
thought of America, no one has wrought so 
deeply and broadly into its living religious 
thought and feeling. The fruits of his plans | 
and labors were marvelous in his own day; and 
they have wonderfully flourished down to the 
present time. To-day his followers, in the close 
affinities of ecclesiastic polity and Christian faith, 
number, in their ministry with the local, 28,000, 
in their communicants about 2,000,000, with 
all their vast educational, moral, and Christian | 
appliances, and an affiliated population of about 
8,000,000. 

3ut now in his seventy-first year, in the spring 
of 1816, he is still upon his great tour. He has 
come up through the Carolinas into Virginia. 
He is in Richmond, worn, weak, sick. Most | 
men would have been sick abed while he has | 
been traveling and preaching. It is Sunday 
morning. Hemustpreach. Entreaties and re- 
monstrances ever are resisted; he must once 
more deliver his message in Richmond. Then 
strong and kindly arms bear him gently into the | 
church. And there, seated in the midst of the 
thronged people, he opens his message: ‘‘ For 
he will finish the work and cut it short in right- 
eousness.” For nearly an hour, his words, still 
plain and wise, direct and pungent, fall upon 
the listening, weeping people. It is his last ser- 
mon. Ina few days the wheels of life that have 
run so swiftly stop forever. From Richmond 
he moves on till he reaches the friendly home | 
of George Arnold, near Fredericksburg. There 
he lingered a few days amidst loving friends. | 


On the Sabbath a Christian service was held in | 





his room, and just at its close he went home t 
his rest. 

Thus he ended his forty-five years of Ameri- 
can labor. When he came to these shores the 
materials gathered to his hand were 8 or 10 
preachers and 600 members. With he 
began to lay the foundations and rear the 
Church. He lived to see it a noble structure. 
He left 211,000 members, and about 3000 preach- 
ers, itinerant and local. His sermons in Amer- 
ica are reckoned at 16,500, or at least one a 
day; his travels at 270,000 miles, or 6000 miles 
He presided in about 225 conferences, 
Th 


these 


a year. 
and ordained more than 4000 preachers 


| conferences must have required the time of four 


years. In Christian labors none have equaled ; 
in the wisdom of his administration and the suc- 
cess of his plans, few, if any, have surpassed him. 

In the May soon following his death, and dur- 
ing the session of the General Conference, his 
remains were carried to Baltimore. There all 
his leading preachers, and a multitude of mem- 
bers and citizens, followed him to his grave 
buried him as their father. And here we pro- 
nounce over his grave his own words uttered 
over that of Willis, and in which he so vivid! 
pictures his own life of toil in contrast with t 
peaceful repose of his friend: 

‘Rest, man of God! Thy quiet dust is not ca 
ride 5000 miles in eight months, to meet 10 conf 
a line of sessions from the district of Maine to 
of the Cayuga, to the States of Ohio, Tennessee, Mississipp', 
to Cape Fear, James River, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
the completion of the round. Thou wilt not plan and | 
bor and arrange the stations of 700 p Thou \ 
not attend camp-meetir and take a 
ministration of the Word, and often c the h« 
which ought to be devoted to sleep in writing letters upon 
letters.” 


and 


the 


achers., 
a 


ime 


THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


He who reads that ancient fable, 
Wondering at the plot, 

Seeing in it no resemblance 
To life’s common lot, 

Reads it as an unknown language, 
Comprehending not. 


Over every human being 
Hangs a sword in air, 

From mysterious heights suspended 
By a single hair; 

Though perceived not, though unheeded, 
Yet forever there. 


Keener than the sword Assyrian 
Flashing through the fight; 

Deadlier than the sword of Gideon 
Battling for the right ; 

Than Excalibur more subtle 
In its cunning might. 


Like the Damoclesian weapon 
On the palace wall, 

Hangs Fate’s falchjg, sternly threatening 
Evermore to fall, 

On the lofty, on the lowly, 
On the great and small. 


On thy head, oh child of folly, 
With the blow of blame; 

On thy heart, unconscious lover, 
With the smite of shame; 

On thy hopes, ambitious dreamer, 
Leaving not a name. 


On thy gray hairs, weeping mother, 
Ere they bring thy dead; 

On thy pale face, girl of passion, 
Ere the night is sp d; 

On thee, priest before the 
Ere thy prayer is said. 


altar, 


On thee, maiden, with eyes shaded, 
Waiting at the gate; 

On thee, young man, ripe and earnest, 
Come to thy estate; 

On thee, weary one, who crieth, 
“Why so late—so late?” 


Fall it may with swift-winged vengeance 
Bidding evil cease ; 

Fall it may with blest redemption 
Bringing sweet release ; 

Fall it may with angel’s summons 
Like a song of Peace, 
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ey; an iron constitution wearing thin for want 
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THE FOOL CATCHER. of rest, from the hurry of money-making. Fal] 


HE Fool Catcher and I were walking down | into line, Mr. Grinder !” 
the street, the Fool Catcher with his book And so here were we—Mrs. Smythe, Grinder, 
of names under his arm, and I, wishing that I | and I—marching on after the Fool Catcher. 
had been born, lived, and died, in those quiet Across the street stood an Irish girl at he, 
days before he commenced his grand rounds. | area gate, and, as she stared at us, dropped from 
Mrs. Smythe herself came to the first door at | her hand a letter which the Fool Catcher caught. 
which we rang; the briskest little woman in the | and glancing over it, smiled grimly. 
neighborhood. With a bow the Fool Catcher | as follows: 
handed her his card. “Its movin agin Ive been Maggy & livin out now j 
* Oh!” said Mrs. Smythe, looking first at the like the young ladies at the piano you touches one key 
card and then curiously at my companion, “ So | here & another there & don’t stay long on none of them 
you really do make your rounds! But you are at | V"e2 I'm sick of 20th Street I tries 17th unless I takes a 
Po ) J ic ’ notion to 34th when I flies in a temper with 17th Street & s 
the wrong house; Mrs. Clematis lives the next, | on And so Im livin now with a woman in 23d Street I has 
the next—why—good Mr. Fool Catcher,” stam- | the waitress place & theres two ladies beside meself, fur 
mering and startled by something in the look of cook & chambermaid & a colored boy to do errands & tend 
his eye—‘‘ you don’t, you can’t, you surely don’t Ps: + len ten! \apen carta h ses ea - ee - can reeraey the 
» A A. d J ironing that the woman Mistress Blivins that is tried first 
mean that you came for me?” to put off on the lady thats cook & meself & we are very re- 
**Dear Mrs. Smythe,” answered the Fool | spectable though we has no reception day & no man wait 
Catcher, blandly, ‘*there are many species of | er ButthinI minds them things the less that I have m 
Fool; and, candidly, I have not on my books | %¢%™ ® Place in the avenue & in this way we 
? / & a chance to study the american faymale charact} tv 
a more monstrous instance of extravagant folly | 1 does the thing rigular bekase I wants to improve my 
than your life. Why, my dear Madam, it is | mind & acquire general information « oh Mollie its a 
well known that you have paid over all your quare thing is the american faymale characther fo: wl 
husband's peace and your children’s eomfort to on oy amb woh por 9 seg etry pod os 
keep the sun from your carpets, dust from your } american women thats sewin out their hearts the y are all 
cornices, and scratches from your furniture ; to | as good as any body too & theyll starve sooner nor live 
say nothing of the fact that being given a good | out bekase they wont take the Reiiien naive & the ladic a i 
husband and sweet children to develop into a | *“er sooner nor mgd om Schone ae cope San Hx 
at. . . | womens airs & so we steps in even if we dont know b from 
family, you have nothing to show, at the end of bulls foot & rules the ladies that is as good as each other 
fifteen years, but an unfaded carpet and a set | & better nor the poor american women jist bekase theres 
of china, without a flaw, that you had on your | nobody else to be had & they knows if they sends us off to 
marriage. ° Sorry to distress a but really eos Ds asad gtr Raprsonhye tere Pad ar cop ey Fes 
must fall into line, ma‘am.” Mistress Blivins with me own ears complainin that « 
So Mrs. Smythe took up her march behind couldnt eat the dinners & that I broke more nor my wag 
me, and we went on to the door of Mrs. Clema- | in china by the same token that she darent eend us pack 
tis, a dear little soul; but standing to Mrs. | i8-" 
Smythe for smartness in the ratio of a tack to ‘*Oh, Holy Vargin!” here burst in the Irish 
a marline-spike. | girl, ‘to think that I shud iver be cotched fur a 
‘Good - morning, Mrs. Clematis,” said the fool! Worra! worra! and what will—” 
Fool Catcher, politely raising his hat to that lit- ‘You are quite mistaken,” cut in the Fool 
tle woman, quaking in her door. ‘Sensible,sun- | Catcher, handing back her letter. ‘‘ You are 
shiny woman!” tous. ‘She has discovered that | any thing but a fool, my dear ; but you can call 
families are not made for houses, but houses for | your mistress if you please.” 
families. I have a great respect for her. Her And so Mrs. Blivins fell into line, and we 
husband is one of the happiest men in town,” | marched on—Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grind- 
and if you can credit me, the Fool Catcher | er, and I—when we came suddenly on Mollie, 
passed on; actually passed Mrs. Clematis’s door | in very high boots, and very short skirt, scal- 
and stopped at Grinder’s. I was not anxious | loped, ruffled, be-braided, be-buttoned, and be- 
to attract the Fool Catcher’s attention more par- | tasseled ; a monstrous knob of back-hair, cov- 
ticularly to myself, but I could not help ejacu- | ered with a net, bristling with small curls, of 
lating : which I haven’t the name, but which unassisted 
‘Why, this is Grinder’s house !” as if I had | Nature would be apt to term cojffure a la Fido; 
said Minerva’s. in front a species of hair-work, a hirsute fortifi- 
‘““Yes,” retorted the Fool Catcher, curtly; | cation, elevated high above her forehead, and 
‘one of the greatest fools on my list. Men de- likewise defended by curls, and somewhere be- 
sire money to buy ease and the good things of tween the front and back-hair a small flat pan- 
this life; but Grinder sacrifices all ease and all | cake of straw and ribbon, half hidden on the 
good things to get more money. He has aj top ofherhead. As this dainty apparition ap- 
charming wife, whom he might love if he had | proached us, shoulders held high and square, 
time; but he hardly exchanges ten words with | elbows stiffly out, and head very high, as if de- 
her a week, he has no time to spare from money- | termined not to be held@,responsible for the won- 
making; children running wild, because he can | derful exhibition unde™her huge, stiff, swaying 
spare them no time from money-making. Fine | hoop, we halted involuntarily to add her to our 
tastes never gratified ; he must make more mon- | ranks; but the Fool Catcher suffered her to 
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pass on, which she did without once glancing 
toward us, following her with something like 
pity in his inflexible face. 

‘‘We make distinctions,” he explained to us. 
‘¢ Some are born fools, some achieve folly, and 
some have folly thrust upon them. You have 
all of you achieved folly; but she has folly thrust 
upon her. I have considered her case, and I 
really can not find that she has any thing else 
offered her. She is a girl of enterprise, and if 
any thing better was given her to do, would be 
likely to do it; but the father and mother, who 
have not educated their daughter beyond the 
standard of a fashion-plate, deserve a plaee in 
my ranks. Step in, Madam; walk up, Sir!” 

And so we marched on—Mollie’s father and 
mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, 
and I. On the next corner stood Judge Cath- 
cart’s house, and on the steps the old gentleman 
himself was watching us. 

‘* Step down, Judge,” said the Fool Catcher. 
“You belong to me, since your wisdom consists 
in not advancing, when you have legs, and the 
rest of the world is getting ahead of you.” 

“Don’t believe in your modern improve- 
ments and new-fangled notions!” growled the 
old gentleman. ‘There were no Fool Catchers 
in my time.” 

‘*Or you would have been snapped up long 
ago,” retorted the Fool Catcher; ‘‘ and you too, 
Miss Stryffer,” seeing that lady peeping out 
from her blinds. ‘‘ You have made some good 
points concerning the duties and rights of your 
own sex; but when, to gain these points with 
men, you threw aside the gentleness that be- 
longs to women, I was obliged to set you down 
in my book. Step down, Madam! I ask you 
reluctantly, I assure you; but then you should 
have remembered that men are used to hard 
names, ridicule, and denunciation from other 
men, and know how to meet it; while by na- 
ture they are incapable of making good defense 
against the tough blade of a truth, or a good 
argument, with a hilt of feminine sweetness.” 
And so we marched on—Judge Cathcart, Miss 
Stryffer, Mollie’s father and mother, Mrs. 
Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, and I—to Mrs. 
Patchouli’s door. I stared; Miss Stryffer stared. 

‘* Why, what has she done?” asked Grinder. 

‘* A very estimable woman,” quavered Mol- 
lie’s mother. 

**Yes, but jealous of her husband's very eye- 
lashes,” said the Fool Catcher, with an air of 
disgust. ‘‘If he looks down, she knows he is 
guilty; if he glances aside, it is at the lady in 
the window; if he chats with a neighbor, ah! 
there is an intrigue. Whereas, if Mrs. Patch- 
ouli would only spend the time and energy that 
she devotes to discovering and denouncing her 
husband’s infidelities in making herself agreea- 
ble, she would have in herself the best possible 
warrant against a cause for jealousy. Fall in, 
Mrs. Patchouli!” 

At the same time ringing vigorously the bell 
next door. I had done with astonishment, or 
here would have been cause for wonder, for this 


’ 


’ 


was John Pilar’s house, who looked at the Foo! 
Catcher and at us with ineffable surprise. 

“Gentlemen, here is some 
marked John Pilar, with dignity. 

The Fool Catcher ran over the list in his 
book. 

*** John Pilar, No. 7684 Fifth Avenue; owns 
also house in Fisher’s Alley.’ 
Sir. You live in this palace ; 


sty. 


mistake,” re- 


This must be you 
you own that pig- 
You live in the palace because it is com- 
fortable, and you own the pig-sty because it 
pays well. No need of repairs there—no mat- 
ter who complains, or who moves out, or what 
horrible hole it becomes! There are always 
more who must have homes. 
called a sensible man, yet forgetting that there 
is an air-line on which your tenement-house 
sends your palace its daily quota of disease and 
death; and wondering, when your daughter 
dies of malignant fever, whence it came, as she 


so here are you, 


| was never exposed. And here are you, suppos- 


ing yourself a Christian man, and yet doing 
unto your brother—because he is your poor ten- 
ant and helpless—all that you would dislike to 
have him do to you in his place. Come down, 
John Pilar. Here is no mistake!” 

And so we marched on—John Pilar, Mrs. 
Patchouli, Miss Stryffer, Judge Cathcart, Mol- 
lie’s father and mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs 
Blivins, Grinder, and I—till we came to Mrs 
Pelion’s door, where the Fool Catcher had diffi- 
culty in making himself heard, so great was t 
clamor within of Mrs. Pelion’s children. 

**T think no woman was ever so troubled as 
I!” cried Mrs. Pelion, eoming out from among 
them with an exhausted air of having been torn 
in pieces, and of bringing only a very small por- 
tion of herself to meet us. ‘* Herbert is so 
spirited, and the baby is so precocious !” 

** Make them obey; other mothers do,” sug- 
gested the Fool Catcher. 

‘Oh! but my children are unlike others,” 
answered Mrs. Pelion, looking fondly on her 
offspring, who were disobeying her in all direc- 
tions. ‘They laugh at punishment,” adminis- 
tering as she spoke a series of pats, of about 
one-kitten power (a nine-days’ old kitten), about 
the shoulders of the offending Herbert; and 
then turning on us pathetically, “ You see; they 
are so determined. Herbert! put that book 
down! Was there ever such a child? Her- 
bert!” But Herbert, hearing that he was in- 
vincible, went, of course, calmly on his way 
with the forbidden volume, and shrugging his 
shoulders, the Fool Catcher requested Mrs. Pe- 
lion to fall into line; and so we marched on— 
Mrs. Pelion, John Pilar, Mrs. Patchouli, Miss 
Stryffer, Judge Cathcart, Mollie’s father and 
mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, 


| and I—till we found old Catchew, furiously be- 


rating his son, young Tom. 


‘* Softly, softly, my good Sir! What is the 


| trouble here?” inquired the Fool Catcher. 


‘¢ The trouble!” roared Catchew, who was in 


|a purple rage; ‘‘why here is this thankless 
| spendthrift puppy complaining of his allowance ; 
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and that he can’t keep even pace with the follies 
of other young fellows of fashion like himself. 
Whining to me for spending money! 
when I was his age I was at the head of a firm; 
I was, by George, Sir; and if—” 
‘*Qne moment, Mr. Catchew,’ 
the Fool Catcher, quietly. 
any business or profession ?” 





























‘*Has young Tom 

















briskly. 
a college-bred gentleman. If I have no educa- 
tion no one can say but he has, and been brought 
up in luxury too! Never had to lift his finger 



































fly out—” 

** As yousay,”’ cut inthe Fool Catcher. ‘To 
fly out at him now would be a sort of treachery 
on your part when you have so carefully trained 
him to luxury, helplessness, and dependence on | 
you. For what I can see you must die or sup- 
port him, Mr. Catchew.” 

**When I was his age I supported myself,” 
commenced old Catchew, but the Fool Catcher 
stopped him short, and so we marched on—old 
Catchew, Mrs. Pelion, John Pilar, Mrs. Patch- 
ouli, Miss Stryffer, Judge Cathcart, Mollie’s fa- 
ther and mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, 
Grinder, and I; when who should we meet but 
Mrs. Phyffe! 

‘*How are the children, Mrs. Phyffe ?” asked 
the Fool Catcher, softly. 

The lady stared. 

“1 haven't the least—I mean—really—how 
can I tell? They are with their nurses.” 

“And your husband, Mrs. Phyffe? I hope 
he is quite well.” 

‘*Dear me!” cried Mrs. Phyffe, fretfully ; 
‘why, I hardly see him except at church. 
How can a woman know any thing about hus- 
band and children that has three parties a night 
and such a visiting list as mine on her hands ? 
to say nothing of one’s bonnets and back hair.” 

The Fool Catcher sighed. 

‘** And where are you going, Mrs. Phyffe 

“To order a pair of wings,” cried the lady, 
with animation. ‘‘I am to appear as an arch- 
angel, like the French countess, of whom I read, 
at somebody’s ball in Paris.” 

‘*Fall into line, Madam!” said the Fool 
Catcher; but lo! Mrs. Phyffe slipped out of his 
hands, and floated away like so much thistle- 
down. 

“Too light to be caught,” murmured the 
Fool Catcher, looking regretfully after her; ‘“de- 
cidedly we must have butterfly traps! Ah! 
good-morning, Mr. Kral;” but Mr. Kral, who 
with his wife was entertaining « guest, did not 
hear. 

** Lovely weather for walking,” observed the 
lady. 

‘*Yes,” returned Mr. Kral, ‘* but you could 
never persuade my wife of that. She never 
finds any weather for walking.” 

‘Any time since my marriage, you mean, 
dear!” answered Mrs. Kral, quickly, and grow- 
ing furiously red. 
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Why, | 
interrupted | 


‘* Certainly not,” returned the old gentleman, | 
‘**] intend my son to be a gentleman, | 


for himself; and to think now that he should | 


‘ly. 





| 


‘* Haye you seen your new neighbors ?” asked 
the guest uneasily, turning the conversation. 

‘* Ah, there it is!” cried Mrs. Kral, “TI haye 
been trying to induce Mr. Kral—” 
| ‘My dear, permit me—our neighbors are 
not yet—” 

‘“* Mr, Kral is always behindhand,” continued 
the wife. 

‘* Or has not so much curiosity, perhaps, as—” 

‘You have curiosity enough in some cases,” 
cries Mrs. Kral, with great spirit. ‘‘ You beset 
me to call on the Simpsons, but then Mrs. Simp- 
son has young and pretty daughters.” 

“If you mean by that—” 

‘Oh! I mean nothing at all. I am quite 
in the wrong, of course. I always have been 
since my marriage, though before it I was sup- 
posed—” 

Here the Fool Catcher stepped in, to the re- 
lief of the lady who sat aghast before the furious 
couple, with ‘‘ Fall into line, my good friends!” 
and so we marched on—Mr. Kral, Mrs. Kral, 
old Catchew, Mrs. Pelion, John Pilar, Miss 
Stryffer, Mrs. Patchouli, Judge Cathcart, Mol- 
lie’s father and mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Bliy- 
ins, Grinder, and I; and seeing Jack's father 
helping his little son at work on a mud fort, we 
opened our ranks; but the Fool Catcher only 
lifted his hat respectfully, and passed on to the 
study where John’s father sat grimly reading 
the news. 

** And where is John?” asked the Fool Catcher. 

John’s father looked at his watch. 

‘At his Greek; every thing goes by system 
here. Up at five, Sir; shower-bath, ten min- 
utes for dressing, hour’s reading, walk, break- 
fast. Greek, arithmetic, Latin, drawing, din 
ner. Geometry, history, walk, composition, elo- 
cution, supper; an hour’s play, reading aloud, 
prayers, and bed at half past nine precisely. 
That's my system, Sir,” said the father ; 


ic 


0 


| useless talking allowed; no straying off with 


other boys; bed hard; food plain; reading all 
solid ; every thing hard, solid, thorough; that’s 
my plan, Sir; and it works—works like clock- 
work !” 

** But then the poor little pendulum will wear 
out one day,” said the Fool Catcher. 
into line, Sir!” and so we marched on—Jolhn’s 
father, Mr. Kral, Mrs. Kral, old Catchew, Mrs. 
Pelion, John Pilar, Miss Stryffer, Mrs. Patch- 
ouli, Judge Cathcart, Mollie's father and mo- 
ther, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, and 
I—when we met young Bourse, who buttonholed 
the Fool Catcher, to talk to him about the Jack 
Beanstalk's stock. 

**Can’t be a mistake 


6 Stay 
ou Pp 


!” said he, energetical- 
**T have some twigs from the stalk, here, 


in my pocket. A bean that I planted in my 


own garden sprung up in the first hour, and 


grew ten feet in a day. If you will step down 


to my office I will show you one of the golden 


eggs laid by the hen of the giant that lives at the 
top in the glass-house; and some of our men 


| have been far enough up to hear the twanging 


of the giant’s harp; while only yesterday we 
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found among the leaves a touching letter dropped 
by the giant’s wife begging us to effect her re- 
lease. I tell you it is a sure thing; stock go- 
ing like—” 

‘¢ Fall in line!” said the Fool Catcher, cool- | 
ly, pouncing at the same instant on one man 
trying to convince another by argument, and a | 
woman who was snubbing another woman. 

‘‘ Fallin line! Fall in line!” cried the Fool 
Catcher, very red: ‘‘ you, Sir, ought to know 
better; and you, Madam, why do you complain 
of men while you use your own sex so ill?” and 
so we marched on—the man, the woman, young 
Bourse, old Catchew, John’s father, Mrs. Pe- 
lion, Mr. Kral, Mrs. Kral, John Pilar, Miss | 
Stryffer, Mrs. Patchouli, Judge Cathcart, Mol- | 
lie’s father and mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. | 
Blivins, Grinder, and I—till we reached the 
counting-house of old Ossa, who was just look- 
ing over his insurance policies. 

‘“¢ How about your daughter ?” asked the Fool 
Catcher. ‘* Is she insured ?” 

* Don't know what you mean,” said old Ossa, 
staring. 

‘‘ Does she know 
Catcher. 

‘*Not much,” returned Ossa, grinning. 
‘‘What is the need? TI hate clever women.” 

‘* How if you fail, then ?” 

** But I sha’n’t fail. Besides, she'll marry 
some rich fellow or other—young Bourse, or 
young Tom Catchew.” 

‘* How if she marries some poor fellow ?” 

“If she does, I'll cut her off.” 

‘**How if.young Bourse or young Catchew | 
should fail ?” 

‘¢ But he won’t fail.’ 

‘* How if he dies and leaves his property in- | 
volved ?” 

‘* What the deuce are you driving at?” cries | 
old Ossa, perplexed. 

‘*Why not instruct your daughter in some- 
thing beyond beaus and back-hair?” pursued 
the Fool Catcher. 

**But nobody does; and I hate clever wo- 
men; besides, she will marry some rich fellow, 
I tell you.” 

And so we marched on—old Ossa, the man, 
the woman, young Bourse, old Catchew, John’s 
father, Mrs. Pelion, Mr. Kral, Mrs. Kral, John 
Pilar, Miss Stryffer, Mrs. Patchouli, Judge Cath- 
cart, Mollie’s father and mother, Mrs. Smythe, 
Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, and I, when—in no mat- 
ter what street—stepped out from her carriage 
Mrs. Prew, of whom the Fool Catcher made po- 
lite inquiries concerning a journey she had just 
achieved. 

‘** The country was very well, but the people 
are really intolerable,” returned Mrs. Prew. 
“People who desire to be exclusive will soon 

be forced to eschew traveling. I assure you, 
Mr. Fool Catcher, I had no comfort. I turned 
my back to people on the boats and cars. I had | 
all my meals served in my own rooms. I look- 
ed over every body’s head; but, after all, do | 
what you will, there is the consciousness of a | 


t 


any thing ?” asked the Fool 


’ 





crowd, promiscuous, ill-dressed, second-rate, 
staring.” 

‘* Fallin line, Madam !” cried the Fool Catch- 
er, hastily, as if conscious and afraid of a strong 
desire to box the lady’s ears; and so we marched 
on—Mrs. Prew, old Ossa, the man, the woman, 
young Bourse, old Catchew, John’s father, Mrs. 
Pelion, Mr. Kral, Mrs. Kral, John Pilar, Miss 
Stryffer, Mrs. Patchouli, Judge Cathcart, Mollie's 
father and mother, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, 
Grinder, and I—till we came to a lecture-room, 
where Mr. Anonymous was addressing Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Browning, Rosa Bonheur, Gail Ham- 
ilton, Harriet Hosmer, and Mrs. Lewes, as fol 
lows: 


‘My pear Lapres,—Homer represents the 
queens of antiquity as spinning wool, while the 
kings held counsel. Penelope spun. Lucretia spun. 
Milton sent Eve into the kitchen, while the angel 


| was talking; and really, ladies, when women paint 


pictures as well as men, or write better essays than 
I can myself, or imagine a Zenobia, or give to the 
world a high-souled woman like Romola, or make 


| two nations weep with a mother’s wail for her sons, 
or help the great step of the century upward by an 
| Uncle Tom, I must remind you gently, but firmly, 


that you are out of your spheres, and for what? 
Your painting, writing, sculpture is not equal to 


| the best efforts of men, in similar departments, be- 


} 


cause—it is not; and if you advance the plea that 
you do such things to earn bread and butter, or suy 
port your children, I answer that there are other and 
more womanly ways of earning a subsistence, in 
which you can starve with decency and propriety ; 
and in which you must remain if you hope for our 
admifation. Say to yourselves, ladies, not that | 
ove dinner less but admiration more; and perish 
rather than get out of your sphere. If you are dis- 
turbed by what are called the promptings of genius 
remember that Penelope spun; a voice from the 
auditorium reminds me that she fibbed also. I 
shall only remark that I consider the interruption 
unladylike. I repeat; Penelope spun. Go to the 
sewing-machine, Rosa Bonheur; busy yourselves 
with puddings and hem towels, Mrs. Stowe. Make 
yourself a set of night-caps, Gail Hamilton. La- 
dies all, keep your respective talents with which, the 
Lord only knows why, you were endowed safe some- 
where out of sight. Acknowledge your intellectual 
inferiority to man. When you meet an Irishman 
with a hod over his shoulder say to yourself this is 
aman. All men are superior to all women. This 
is my superior. Do this, and we will cheerfully 
acknowledge your spiritual superiority, and your 
greater fitness for heaven—” 


)- 


‘¢Fall in line, Sir!” interrupted the Fool 
Catcher, much disgusted; and so we marched 
on— Anonymous, Mrs. Prew, old Ossa, the 
man, the woman, young Bourse, old Catchew, 
John’s father, Mrs. Pelion, Mr. Kral, Mrs. 
Kral, John Pilar, Miss Stryffer, Mrs. Patchouli, 
Judge Cathcart, Mollie’s father and mother, 
Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, and I, till 
we saw Mr. Grimme and a woman in battered 
hoops and bonnet, thin, gray, anxious, and dep- 
recating before a counter, on which was an arm- 
ful of military coats. 

‘* Tf you are not satisfied you can leave them,” 
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said Grimme. ‘‘ There are plenty who will do 
the work at half the price.” 

‘Three dollars a week,” said the woman, 
plaintively. 

**They will do it for half, I tell you.” 

** But with two children—” 

‘* This is not an alms-house, Madam. 
you for your work. 
makes no difference.” 

‘* Well,” sighed the womau. ‘It is cruel 
hard. It does seem sometimes as if we couldn't 
live so; but I don’t know where else to turn, 
and if you will pay me—” 


I pay 
Eight children or none 


‘*Can’t pay you now,” cut in Grimme, sharp- | 
ly, and buttoning up his coat. ‘I have paid out | 


so much Iam short; but you shall have it next 
week.” 

“Qh! but Mr. Grimme—” 

‘* Will you take them or not?” says Grimme, 


with a savage thrust at the bundle of coats. | 


I } 


**Come, one thing or the other, quick! 
can’t wait! I am going to prayer-meeting.” 
** Prayer-meeting !” echoed the Fool Catcher, 
with a gasp; “why this is the greatest one of 
them all. Thinks he can cheat Heaven. 
the procession, Sir!” and so we marched on— 
Mr. Grimme, Anonymous, Mrs. Prew, the man, 
the woman, old Ossa, young Bourse, old Catch- 
ew, John’s father, Mrs. Pelion, Mr. Kral, Mrs. 
Kral, John Pilar, Mrs. Patchouli, Judge Cath- 
cart, Miss Stryffer, Mollie’s father and mother, 
Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Blivins, Grinder, and I. 


“SANCTUARY PRIVILEGES” IN 
ROME. 
HRISTMAS-EVE in Rome! 
cept with the angels under the stars of 
Bethlehem, could one keep watch fhis holy 
night more fittingly than under the dome of 
domes, filled with the heavenly strains of the 
Pastorella ? 
‘*But, my dear, ‘remember the medical | 
a.’ , 

**Yes, so I do; but I hope you don’t call 
leaving at three o’clock in the morning going | 
out in the evening!” 

What mortal woman, sanitary dragon though 
she were, could withstand sophistry so after her 
own heart as this? ‘‘Christmas comes but | 
once a year,”’ and Christmas in Rome not once 
in every lifetime. 

In anticipation of and by way of atonement 
for this dubious indulgence, we piously set our- 
selyes to the zealous cultivation of health by 
retiring, shortly after eight o’clock, to the bed- 
room which had been prepared for us, somewhat 
to our surprise, by a venerable chamber-maid in 
black broadcloth and gold-bowed spectacles. 

Prolonged silence. .,......0sseseerseserseses eves tees 

‘* What time can it be?” 

“Good! so you are not asleep!” 

‘* Asleep one’s first nightin Rome! The air 
is full of electric influences, and glorious ghosts, 
and—and [yawningly] the music of the spheres.” 


1 
L 


ma 


Head | 


Where, ex- | 


| that musty, fusty, crusty old chamber-maiq 
| stirred up with his solemn old paws; and all the 
| music you hear is that squeaky old bag-pipe in 
| the café below; and, what is worse, it is only 

ten o’clock !” ‘ 

**Ts that all? Heigh-ho! What was it that 

| Murray said about service to-night at the French 
Church ?” 
| *** Military mass: fine music !’” 

**Let’s go! It will be over in season for St. 
Peter’s. We might as well make a night of it: 
for what with the air, and the music, and the 

| witchery of a first night in Rome, there is no 
sleep for us.” 

Forth we went into the night, as innocent 
of all knowledge of Roman topography as the 
Babes in the Wood; but, thanks to the special 
Providence which protects all *‘ innocents,” we 
came to no harm, although more than one yil- 
lain must have spared us for the very joke of 
the thing. Brigandage was rife at the time 
even in the best and most frequented streets of 
Rome, and our course led us through gloomy 
by-ways, ill-lighted and unwatched. ‘ 

Furthermore, so intoxicated were we with the 
rich old wine of classic, historic, artistic (in one 
word), Romantic association, which we had 
this day for the first time begun to drink, that 
ordinary caution seemed to have forsaken us, 
and we sought our way recklessly, asking it of 
here and there a passer-by; but oftener paus- 
| ing under some less opaque street-lamp to de- 
| liberately unfold the map of our * Murray,” 
| whose red hue unblushingly bewrayed our greer 
| ness to every observer. This after midnight, in 
| the tortuous paths which we struck out for our- 
selves, between the great dome of the Pantheon 
and the loftier dome of the Vatican. The only 
apology for this fool-hardiness is the prolonged 
army experience of the one, and the fascination 
of a rare ‘ lark” to the other. 

At San Luigi de’ Francesi, where we paused 
on our way, a superb illumination of the high 


l- 


| altar, a suffocating crowd of spectators (includ- 


ing, possibly, two or three hundred worshipers), 
and a mighty roar of good organ and execrable 
vocal music. 

So child-like and absolute was our faith in 
Murray at that time that we stood until past 
one o'clock, Christmas morning, amidst the hor- 
rid din and oppressive odors, patiently waiting 
for the exhibition of the ‘fine music” and ‘the 
military mass with great pomp.” But the music 
waxed coarser and more blatant till its final 
suicidal crash; and wherein consisted the mili- 
tariness of the mass, which was celebrated 
pompously enough, we have yet to discover, 
unless it lay in the dozen French soldiers who 
shouldered arms and prowled through the aisles 
with their ugly hats on. 

Reluctantly following the retiring multitude, 
we withdrew our unsatisfied souls and exhausted 
bodies; but speedily forgot all in the delicious 
excitement of searching for St. Peter’s. To be 
sure the service was announced for three o'clock, 





‘*The air is fuller of must and dust, which | 


but must we not (oh, innocents!) go early to 








get a seat? On we went. What cared we for 
cavernous streets, for weary feet, for lurking 
robbers? Were we not every moment drawing 
nearer and nearer to /t—the wonder of the 
world? It was an epoch when our feet at last 
struck the old Pons Aélius, flanked by seven- 
teenth century angels (which some one wittily 
calls Bernini’s ‘‘ breezy maniacs”), and when, 
crossing the Tiber, we passed under the shadow 
of that mighty tomb where Rome lies buried, 
with an angel balancing himself above the door 
of the sepulchre. 


Peter’s, heralded and encompassed by commis- 
sionaire, courier, and lackeys, and behold for the 
first time its glories, vulgarized by the garish 
sunlight, receive—whether ye will or no—the 
commiseration of a pair of foot-sore pilgrims 
who, following only the beams of a strange 
constellation—a starry cross shining afar, with 
no other attendants than the midnight stars— 
came out at last into the great Piazza, with no 
sound to break the sacred silence but the mu- 
sical rhythm of the twin fountains, at once the 
simplest and the grandest in all Rome. There 
they stood, clinging to each other, thrilled and 
entranced in that awful solitude, scarcely daring 
to lift their eyes so far toward heaven as that 
Marvelous Dome, whose mere shadow crushed 
them. The darkness, and their excited imagina- 
tion, magnified indeseribably the proportions of 
the immense Cathedral in their view, until— 
what with the season, the hour, the solitude, the 
companionship, the weird duskiness, no mortal 
eye, I am convinced, ever beheld St. Peter's 
more impressively. 

When our senses returned we realized that 
we were indeed all alone. The Piazza, which 
strikes the beholder often at first as dispropor- 
tionately small, lengthened and broadened as 
we walked on and on toward the sombre pile. 
After we had passed the cruciform gas-lights 
not a gleam of light appeared, except here and 
there in the remote colonnades which shut-in 
the Piazza. Obviously the sexton hadn’t come, 
and we began to exercise our fledgling skepti- 


cism in fearing that Murray had blundered, and 


the Pastorella was not for our ears. 

After sitting for some time on the great flight 
of steps leading up to the Cathedral, meek and 
subdued under the natural action of our fatigue, 
the languor of the hour, and the reaction from 


our ecstasy, we suddenly discovered an appari- | 


tion under the colonnade on our left. One of 
the Papal guard was pacing his beat sullenly, 
occasionally glowering at us as suspicious char- 
acters. Having projected at him—done up in 
choice French—the Yankee question, ‘‘ What 
time are the meeting begun?” he received it, 
metaphorically, on the point of his bayonet, and 
gruffly rejected it. But here, as often, German 
proved our angel of deliverance. The guard 
could not withstand the same inquiry done up 
in his vernacular burr, so he graciously informed 
us that the sacred doors would open at three 
o’clock—and not till then. 


“SANCTUARY PRIVILEGES” IN ROME. 


| they kept impious revel. 
Ye who are whirled in millionaire state to St. | 


997 


Returning a quarter of an hour later from an 
unsuccessful search for a cup of black coffee, in 
which to drown our impatience, we found that 
& few shivering shades had crept into view at 
immense intervals along the great flight of steps. 
To our distempered vision they seemed the re- 
morseful ghosts of Nero’s band of tormentors, 
who were wont to kindle into awfully grotesque 
torch-light devout martyrs for the illumination 
of this old arena, and who on this holy night 
were come to do grievous penance where once 
But when at last an 
official ascended the steps and unlocked the 
massive door, we recognized somewhat offens- 
ively the mortality of those with whom we came 
in contact, as we pushed with the now numer- 
ous crowd into the vestibule. So high did my 
enthusiasm run that for a moment after the sud- 
den illumination of this vestibule I mistook it 
for the Basilica itself, but fortunately did not 
beat a hasty retreat, like the Yankee of the Brit- 
ish Apocrypha, who departed inveighing against 
the ‘conceit of these fellows, when their con- 
founded old meetin’-house ain’t any bigger than 
Brattle Street!” 

Having lighted the great lamps of the vesti- 
bule, our “‘ light-bearer and path-preparer” un- 
locked a little side-door, and, as we followed 
him curiously with our eyes, began to ascend a 
flight of stone steps, torch in hand. We were 


half inclined to follow bodily, not knowing but 
through that strait gate our way to the Holy of 


Holies must lie. But we refrained, although : 
dozen men pressed after him; and presently 
the bells of the tower rang out merrily, and 


| the ringers came tumbling down the steps, and 


unlocked at last the temple itself to our eager 
feet. The romantic excitement of the time and 
place almost overpowered us as the people lift- 
ed the ponderous leathern curtain and we passed 
in. 

In a moment the crowd had melted away in 
the immensity, and we stood alone in St. Peter's 
in the dead of Christmas-eve. The delicious 
atmosphere rapt us away into a trance of de- 
light. Far away tremulous stars faintly glim- 
mered before the high altar; near us all was 


| dim, save that on our right a lamp burned be- 


fore the exquisite Pieta of Michael Angelo, the 
Mater Dolorosa holding the dead Christ in her 
arms. ‘The Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing, if in the house of Rimmon I bowed down 
myself then and thereafter, whenever I entered 
the cathedral, feeling that the living Christ was 
not far from that little chapel! It was strange, 
and consoling as strange, to kneel on this sto- 
ried pavement, and offer petitions for the little 
soul far away whose sweetest eyes were at that 
moment just opening to the dawn of her first 
Christmas. With hearts at rest we wandered 
through the beautiful twilight, dimly discerning 
the magnificence of the pavement and the col- 
umns, and the stately grandeur of statues and 
sepulchral monuments, with whose minutest 
lines we subsequently became familiar, till final- 


|ly we stood by the great baldacchino which 
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flaunts its stolen bronze beneath the pure maj- | 
esty of the dome. 

As we reverently approached the marble rail- 
ing which incloses the shrine of St. Peter’s chair | 
we started back abashed as we saw below us, | 
kneeling on the floor of the Confessional, no | 
other than the Holy Father himself. It was | 
only after repeated glances at the majestic fig-| 
ure, and a furtive consultation of our Hand- 
book, that we were reassured that we were not 
trespassing upon private devotions, but were 
viewing instead Canova’s admirable statue of 
Pius VI. This monument contrasts pleasantly 
with the self-complacent attitudes of the major- 
ity of his predecessors and successors through- 
out the cathedral. 

It was now after 3 o’clock. On either side 
of the altar are a few permanent ‘‘ pews,”’ in 
Yankee parlance. In one of these we solemniy 
seated ourselves, wondering at the scantiness 
of the congregation. Half a dozen gentlemen 
and ladies were near us, but where were the 
crowd who had entered with us? After patient 
waiting for half an hour without sign of increased 
illumination, parson, choir, or congregation, our 
attention was fixed, during our restless glances 
about us, by a brilliant light in a chapel far down 
the nave. Suspecting the truth, we leave the 
upper seats of the synagogue as speedily and 
shaimefacedly as possible, and hastening to the 
blaze, find that there indeed is service already 
begun—and why not, for is this not the chapel 
of the choir? The half-dozen benches were of 
course already occupied by less punctual wor- 
shipers, so that we ‘‘early birds,” instead of 
winning the proverbial reward, were doomed to 
stand throughout the service. 

Every thing around us was novel. The altar 
was one blaze of light. The little chapel was 
crowded suffocatingly as to its auditory; while 
its equal number of priests, etc., spread them- 
selves aggravatingly at ease in their ample stalls. 
In the topmost range were seated the biggest 
wigs, or rather tonsures, comfortably wrapped in 
ermine capes; below them sat a row of gray 
squirrel-skins; and still lower, violet robes with 
tunics of lace and muslin; while last of all came 
a bench full of violet and very sleepy boys. This 
last bench frequently sent forth skirmishers into 
the midst of the melée, who darted hither and 
thither armed with candles and authority by no 
means little or brief. Once in a while an er- 
mine or a squirrel who had overslept himself 
would come pattering in, with a bow for the al- 
tar and a profounder bow for his fellow-rodents, 
who reciprocated the compliment without inter- 
mitting the discordant, but it is to be hoped de- 
vout, growl, which they had been pleased to set 
up before our entrance. 

When at last the grand procession came march- 
ing in with candles, crosiers, mitres, and what- 
nots, I am afraid somebody thought the Grand 
Mogul thereof was no less than Pio Nono him- 
self, and gazed accordingly with quickened pulse- 
beat. But it was only a comfortable cardinal- 
bishop who played he was Pope, with gorgeous 





paraphernalia to perfect the illusion. After his 
attendants had marched him in and depositeg 
him in his gorgeous seat, as if he had been g 
big doll which they had just found in one of 
their red stockings, they at once set themselves 
at work in awkward boy-fashion to undress him 
to an alarming degree, and then to attire him 
again in what a Yankee would call his “ store_ 
clothes,” and finally to prance about him ad- 
miringly, precisely as my baby is now doing 
with her beloved doll Minnie. This Doll be. 
haved well, considering his provocations; and 
when at last his tormentors had retired to a lit. 
tle distance to rest themselves and survey their 
treasure, he gazed complacently upon his fat, 
bejeweled fingers, spread out upon his knees, 
and seemed to think the role of show-puppet not 
so bad after all. 

During the lull we inspected our fellow-au- 
ditors. Judging from appearances there were 
among them not more than ten Romanists, and 
the majority of the assembly were unmistakably 
English. Murray very properly condemns ail 
improprieties in the behavior of tourists during 
Romish ceremonials, but it was just a little fun- 
ny to notice the anxious subservience of that 
autocrat’s slaves—‘‘ Britons never will be,” not- 
withstanding. Having read in their authority 
that a black dress and veil were en régle for all 
services in the Sistine Chapel, and for reserved 
seats at the ceremonies in the Basilica of the 
Vatican during Holy Week, almost every dow- 
ager and damsel of them all was scrupulously 
clad in weeds on this joyful anniversary, and 
exposed herself to rheumatisms and catarrhs by 
the supererogatory concession of a flimsy -veil 
in lieu of a sensible hat. Furthermore, these 
excellent women (like the aggravating wife in 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities”) ‘‘ flopped” at 
the least provocation, and some of them were 
sure to go down at the wrong time, and discov- 
er the blunder just in season to lift up their 
heads and ‘stare about defiantly for any chance 
observer during the solemnest parts of the serv- 
ice. Quite a number, indeed, knelt unflinch- 
ingly during the whole ceremony, so as to be on 
the safe side. 

There was, however, one Aunt Betsey Trot- 
wood who stood bolt upright with Protestant lip, 
sneering and nose sniffing even at the very in- 
stant of the elevation of the Host. An outraged 
official behind her whispered ‘‘ down,” but she 
only tossed her head an inch higher, and settled 
herself more firmly upon her broad English ba- 
sis; whereupon by a dextrous application of his 
staff of office to the rear of the rebellious knees, 
he brought her suddenly into position, where she 
had the sense to remain. 

When one’s conscience forbids sufficient com- 
pliance with the prescribed rites of any place or 
season, what alternative remains to good-breed- 
ing but to forego the service? That boor who, 
having solicited the honor of presentation to 
Pio Nono, refused to receive the customary 
papal benediction, deserved a sharper rebuke 
than that of the gentle-eyed father, ‘‘I think 
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the blessing of an old man could do you no 


harm !” 

"But to return to the chapel of the choir. 
Amusing Britons ceased to interest when the 
heavenly music of the Pastorella began. We 
have longed to lay hands on the score, and as- 
sure ourselves whether this music were really 
more seraphic than we had ever heard besides. 
Certainly our enjoyment of its exquisite harmo- 
ny was so great that the three hours’ standing 
which we endured for its sake were of little ac- 
count to us, and the strains which still float in 
our memories are marvelously sweet. The or- 
gan was superbly played, and the choir of male 
yoices left no room for desire that Patti, or even 
Jenny Lind, had been there. The soprano was 
singularly smooth and sweet. Possibly the beau- 
ty of the musi¢ was enhanced by its contrast with 
the responsive chanting of the squirrels, ermines, 
etc., wherein they went on to iterate and reiter- 
ate in the gruffest and most snufiling manner 
that they were respectively Owls of the Desert, 
Pelicans of the Wilderness, and Bulls of Bashan. 

Talk of Yankee expectoration! Every priest 
and Levite in Rome takes snuff, and uses a great 
banner of a yellow pocket-handkerchief with a 
resonance that would put to shame the most ca- 
tarrhal State Legislature in our country, while no 
spot or time is sacred tothem. Our good Abbé 
S—— told us, with the naivest delight (as prov- 
ing the Vicegerent’s humanity), that he actually 
saw the Pope take snuff as he was going up to 
the altar to celebrate Mass! 

This is an old scandal. As long ago as Pope 
Urban a bull of excommunication was issued 
against any priest who should introduce his 
snuff-box into his official service, whereupon 
Pasquin turned against the Pope a blast from 
the sacred canon, quoting Job's remonstrance : 
‘* Against a leaf driven to and fro by the wind 
wilt thou show thy strength, and wilt thou pur- 
sue the light stubble ?” 

This Christmas service was shamelessly dis- 
figured. One gross fellow, upon whom devolved 
the onerous duty of holding up a candle while 
the Doll spelled out occasionally a sentence from 
a big book held before him by another obese 
boy, when he rested from his labors sat just be- 
hind the Cardinal, and actually spat offensive- 
ly directly before the holy altar upon the stair 
of which he sat. 

It was good to go out into pure daylight, for 
as we descended the steps the guns of St. Angelo 
hailed the rising of the Christmas sun with a 
grand salute, and our first night in Rome was 
over. 

Twelfth-Night, the anniversary of the pres- 
entation of gifts to the Christ-child by the three 
kings, is the favorite gift-season in Rome. Santa 
Claus is ousted by a certain old beldame, yclept 
Befana (corruption of Epiphania), wizened and 
ugly, who delivers rods to bad and presents to 
good children. Tradition reveals something to 
the following effect in regard to her origin and 
history. She seems to have been the prototype 
of Martha, the famous housewife of Bethany. 


| When the gorgeous train of the three kings 


swept by her domicile she was absorbed in the 
fascinations of Spring cleaning, and in response 
to all entreaties to gaze at the holy cavalcade, 
she only brandished her broom the more zeal- 
ously, saying: ‘‘I'll see them when they come 
back!” But, alas! every body knows that 
they returned by another way ; and wicked King 
Herod was foiled, and poor old Befana stands to 
this day, broom in hand, and eyes protruded, 
looking in vain for glories which she will never, 
never see. It is not strange she should be so 
implacable toward even childish peccadilloes, 
inflicting present pain to avert eternal dole. 

Why all the Roman world should flock to the 
Piazza di San Eustachio on this famous night 
I know not; but thither they have been, year 
after year, since the beginning, and find rare en- 
tertainment for their pains; and with them went 
I, under the protection of a party of Americans, 
on the last anniversary, stealing away from my 
sleeping invalid like an arch-conspirator. It 
was after midnight, yet the Corso was all alive, 
and every shop whose specialty is eating, drink- 
ing, or articles of virtu, open and thronged. It 
was charming to meet the fathers, mothers, big 
brothers, godfathers, bachelor uncles, etc., hast 
ening home with love-laden eyes and hands, or 
in eager pursuit of some treasure for the little 
people who lay dreaming compassionately of 
poor old Befana. 

As we approached the Pantheon the crowd 
grew denser and the excitement deepened. The 
streets leading into the Piazza di San Eustachio 
were barred against the entrance of carriages, 
and filled, like the Piazza itself, with booths for 
the sale of every imaginable commodity, the 
vendors watching all night for the chance of 
disposing of their wares to the turbulent crowds. 
It was pitiful to see some of these sales-people ; 
weary women and sleepy children shivering and 
screwing open their eyelids all the long night 
for a possible handful of baiocchi. 
more prosperous were furnished with a large 
brasier of burning coals, and still more with the 
national scaldino—the little earthen basket for 
embers, which seems the chief solace for Roman 
women, rich or poor. As the entire vicinity was 
brilliantly illuminated by candles and torches of 
every description, and by vessels of oil with float- 
ing wicks, the effect was startling to a novice. 

I was at first too dazed by the wild scene to 
enjoy it, and repented bitterly my escapade. 
The cries of the vendors, the chaffering of the 
buyers, the unrestrained laughter and babble 
of the spectators were crazing. Every few mo- 
ments we were forced aside by the approach of 
a grotesque procession of revelers who came 
dancing down upon us, sounding trumpets, beat- 
ing tambourines and drums, blowing whistles, 
working gigantic ‘‘jumping-jacks” (three feet 
and more in height), with innumerable other 
‘*soul-stirring’” and ‘‘ear-piercing” devices 
Our party was eminently grave in its composi- 
tion, made up as it was of two clergymen of the 
Dutch Reformed and the Methodist Churches ; 


Some of the 
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three ministers’ wives; with the excellent phy- 
sician to the American Legation and his wife, 
whose hospitality and kindly offices toward their 


countrymen and countrywomen visiting Rome | 


are above praise. 


But here were we in the midst of Bedlam, | 


and our only alternatives were instant flight or 
a pell-mell entrance into the revel. While I 


was preparing myself for the first a shrill blast | 


in my ear, discharged by no less a personage 
than our portly Dominie himself, quickly suc- 


ceeded by the deafening flourish of a tambour- | 
| efforts have certainly produced the strangest of 
provoked me to the second. In five minutes’ | 


ine above my head by his elegant little wife, 
time, following our leader, the entire party were 


the form of parti-colored plaster images, or with 
ringing tambourines, and were doing their ut- 
most to swell the din. It was noticeable, and 
perhaps humiliating, to Independence-day brag- 
garts to see how wild and apparently uncon- 
trollable the sport could wax, and yet nothing 
take place which was either brutal or offensive. 
There was no drunkenness, no fighting, only 
unbridled jollity. So fascinating did the sport 
become that even the silence of the streets on 
our return did not quell it. We whistled and 
rung our merry bells to the last, even sounding 
a defiant blast in the ears of the innocent sleep- 
er at home. 

This was our matin service. After dejeuner 
my friend and myself, with her bright Baby Bell 
and her nurse, went to vespers at the church of 
Ara Celi. 

In this ancient church, built on the site of 
the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the wooden 
Bambino now usurps the place and healing pre- 
rogative of the uglier (if possible) bronze wolf, 
to which Roman women many centuries ago 
brought their sick children in faith. 

A flight of 124 steps, which once served as 
the approach to the Temple of Quirinus, now 
leads up to the church. Up these steps climbed 
great Cesar on his knees once upon a time, and 
at their foot Rienzi fell, and so did Baby Bell. 
These magnificent steps were crowded with wor- 
shipers of the Bambino and of Mammon. De- 
votees and sight-seers made their ascent slowly 
through the press of vendors, who detailed clam- 
orously the virtues of their wares, consisting of 
books, pictures, rosaries, and charms of every 
sort. 

The pictures and images most popular among 
the devout were shameful caricatures of the 
Christ-child and truthful copies of the sacred 
Bambino, whose miraculous graces and gifts 
are the prime care of the Franciscans of the 
convent connected with this church. As the 
country people hold the Bambino in special 
honor, and flock to its feast, this was our most 
favored opportunity for seeing picturesque cos- 
tumes, and we lingered long on the steps, ob- 
serving the various groups as they arrived, and 
the exhibitions of national shrewdness, drollery, 
and superstition. 

The Bambino ought to be good in atonement 


—. 


for its unspeakable hideousness. It was (of 


| course) wrought from a tree of Mount Oliye; 


by a pilgrim, who, as an artist, must haye 
been like Jean Paul’s grandfather—* poor by; 
pious.” This devout hewer of wood haying 
fallen asleep over his chopping, that Pre-Ra. 
phaelitist of artists, St. Luke, (of course) hap. 
pened along, and added the finishing touches 
with his ubiquitous brush. It strikes an up. 
prejudiced inspector of this twin composition 
that either artist might have done better wit) 
‘*t’other dear charmer away.” Their united 


all strange gods. Its uncouthness is somewhat 


| concealed by a rank overgrowth of diamonds, 
furnished with the peculiar Befana whistle in | 


rubies, emeralds, etc., sown lavishly by the halt, 
maimed, and blind whom it has healed. It js 
borne in state to the bedside of the rich and 
noble invalid, while the poor carry their sick 
to the Presepio itself. The thing can always 
be seen for a fee (being displayed to the curios. 
ity-hunter after various preparatory genuflec- 
tions and incensings on the part of the pious 
showman), but from Christmas to Epiphany its 
healing beams arise without money or price. 

Among the stories current in Rome is one of 
a devotee, whose zeal outran her honesty. Be- 
ing the mother of a frequently ailing family the 
draft upon purse and time made by the employ- 
ment of the Bambino became oppressive. Ac- 
cordingly she planned and executed with hol) 
guile the following device: Procuring from th« 
nearest carpenter, or whittling for herself a coun- 
terpart of the idol, she seized the first opportu- 
nity when the Bambino was making a profes- 
sional call at her house and confiscated it bodily, 
sending back to the unsuspecting Franciscans the 
‘**counterfeit presentment,” adorned with the true 
relic’s gewgaws. All went well that day in th 
lady’s home, and all went ill in the Convent. 
At night, however, according to the story, the 
vigils of the monks were disturbed by mysterious 
knockings, and at last a plaintive voice cried, 
‘*T am the Bambino, let me in.” Whereupon 
the holy men exclaimed, with horror, ‘*‘ Avaunt 
blasphemer! The holy Bambino is safe in the 
Presepio.” But the pitiful voice kept pleading 
until the gates opened, and behold there was, 
indeed, the genuine image, clad only in its na- 
tive graces, which, going forthwith to its man- 
ger, cast out the bogus baby and took possession 
of its own again. What became of the purloin- 
ing materfumilias my informant said not. 

In one of the chapels of the church we found 
a grand tableau of wax-figures, representing a 
scene in Bethlehem, which inspired Baby Bell's 
vociferous admiration. In the centre lay the 
Bambino in the Virgin’s arms, she being ap- 
propriately dressed for the occasion in a robe 
of crimson silk, liberally spangled, surrounded 
by a bevy of most idiotic-looking representations 
of wise men and beasts. Over against this car- 
icature of that divine scene, which St. Matthew 
alone has painted from the life, was erected a 
little platform, from which boys and girls de- 
claim the glories of Mary and the miracles of 
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the image, which no child of them all rvould not 
disdain as a doll. It was here that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s Improvisatore made his début. 

The children were of various conditions; but 
there was not one of the dozen who spoke dur- 
ing our visit who could not have given practical 
lessons in elocution in any American college, 
which it would be to its advantage to “ read, | 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” There was | 
none of the millinery display which bedizens the | 
actors in our day and Sunday school exhibitions. 
The only attempt at any thing of this kind was | 
in the person of a young woman of six or seven 
years, who, in honor of the occasion, had extin- 
guished herself by her mother’s big bonnet and 
long-fingered gloves ; but there was, on the other 
hand, no trace of the shamefacedness and starched | 
awkwardness which infects the bone and muscle 
and cuticle of young American speakers, There 
was one morsel of a boy, perhaps four years old, 
who combined the dignity of Everett, the hon- 
eyed sweetness of Curtis, the impassioned action 
of a Ward Beecher, with an inimitable grace of 
hisown. ‘This seems extravagant; but several 
American gentlemen who joined us on this oc- 
casion declared the speech of this infant by far | 
the finest exhibition of oratory they had ever | 
heard. 

But our delight speedily gave way to other 
feclings. After vespers, chanted by filthy Fran- | 
ciscans, the great event of the year took place. 
A magnificent band of music was stationed in 
the nave, to whose superb marches a long pro- | 
cession, bearing gorgeous banners and splendid 
symbols, moved once and again through all the 
aisles of the church. LEcclesiastics of various | 
ranks in rich attire, followed by a dreary file | 
of unclean monks, whose bare feet matched in 
hue their dingy robes of brown. With various 
marchings and preparatory ceremonies the whole 
glittering train swept up to the chapel-tableau, 
and after profuse genuflection, and grimace, and 
waving of odorous censers, the image was given | 
into their care, when they all marched and coun- | 
termarched again, with the Bambino carried at 
their head in the arms of a bishop, who resem- 
bled Daniel Webster, and looked quite as sheep- 
ish as that great statesman would have done if 
forced ,to carry a big black doll at the head of a 
Fourth of July procession. The scene without 
the church was even more amazing than that 
within. The great flight of steps, the pave- 
ment, and every window and loggia in the vi- 
cinity were thronged; and when the great pro- 
cession finally moved to the central door, and 
the blushing bishop held aloft the Bambino 
without, as within the church, men, women, 
and children fell upon their knees in adoration. 

Having viewed St. Peter’s under a variety 
of aspects, it remained for us to behold it 
as the well-appointed stage for the exhibition 
of Pontifical High Mass, with all its pomp 
and circumstance. As Pius IX. has outdone 
the world in Mariolatry, it would be probable 
that Candlemas or Purification-day would, un- 
der his reign, be observed with peculiar honor 


as a high feast. Therefore we seized this occa- 


sion for going up to the great temple with some 
degree of that state which I have previously de- 
cried—we signifying a sister clergywoman and 


myself, the young divine preferring on this oc- 
casion a solitary ‘‘prowl” in search of spoils 
about Trajan’s foram. 

Robed and veiled in unmitigated black we 
drove toward the grand Piazza. As drew 
near the throng of carriages increased until we 
were forced to fall into line, moving at a fune- 
real pace behind a Cardinal's gilded coach, with 
its red umbrella strapped upon the roof. At 
regular intervals dragoons were stationed, rein- 
ing their superb horses with one hand, while 
the other held a drawn sword. As we entered 
and passed down the nave, we found the mag- 
nificent pillars tricked out with gala crimson- 
and-gold, while before the bronze statue of 
Jupiter, or Jew-Peter (this musty pun could 
never be more relevant than here), burned the 
massive golden candlesticks, which cost either 
20,000 or 200,000 scudi each— my note-book 
being blurry hereabout. 

With minds conscious of rectitude of toilet 
we marched solemnly to the sacred inclosure, 
where on Christmas-eve we had sat in lone state, 


we 


| but which was now nearly filled with ladies in 


black. A stately chamberlain eyed us critical- 
ly, and then graciously passed us in, we return- 
ing the gaze with interest, as his costume pre- 
sented far more attractive points than ours— 
consisting as it did of a Spanish cloak of velvet, 
knee-breeches, a stiff ruff about the throat, and 
at the wrists soft rufiles of priceless old lace ; 
and, above all, a superb necklace of gold. 

Having been brought to approve the action 
of the Church Fathers in regard costume 
long before I reached the church, as I saw with 
what modest grace the veil enfolded the lovely 
Madonna, my companion, a simple glance 
around the charmed circle to which we were 
now admitted convinced me that no c 
could be so universally becoming as th 
dained and rigorously enforced upon all 
ants to these seats of honor during chur 
monials. It occurred to us that were Protestant 
assemblies of worship less kaleidoscopic in col- 
oring, corporeal and spiritual vision would be 
less distracted, and the number of obtrusively- 
homely women be reduced. Yet it was amusing 
to see how feminine ingenuity had contrived to 
introduce richness and even variety into the 
strictest compliance with the absolute law. Of 
course the robe—so it were black—might be of 
serge, silk, or regal velvet; while the head was 
adorned with every degree of quality and quan- 
tity, from the rich folds of a superb mantle 
(transformed by the aid of jeweled pins into a 
veil for the nonce) to a coquettish little barbe, 
or a square foot of simple bobbinet. ~* 

Before us sat a party of English women, whose 
improving conversation we could not escape. 
Among their words of wisdom were the follow- 
ing: ‘* Who was the Bishop who officiated on 
Sunday?”—meaning at the English church just 


to 


ystume 
at 
asplr- 


or- 


h cere- 
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beyond the Porta del Popolo. ‘‘ Bishop Whip- 
ple, dear.” 

‘Where is he Bishop, pray?” ‘Mimosa, 
on the western coast of Africa!” But here 
comes a full drum corps playing lustily, as they 
usher in two regiments of soldiers, who, being 
stationed in a double row the entire length of 
the nave, stand with bayonets fixed during the 
service. 

A brief interval; immense sensation among 
the girls around us; enter the Guardia Nobile. 
Our matron souls were not totally unmoved 
by their perfections. They are the flower of 
Roman nobility, and yet what knightly deed was 
ever done by the bravest of them all? The un- 
couthest soldier-boy in Yankee blue who ever 
kept faithful watch before a loyal camp outranks 
them. And yet, in the impassioned words of 
one of the improving English colloquists before 
us, ‘* What lovely legs!” Golden helmets, with | 
stiff white plumes, black ‘“‘ waterfalls” three 
quarters of a yard long, white knee-breeches, 
high top-boots, blue (scarlet when at their grand- 
est) coats, completed the costume of these phys- 
ically and sartorially magnificent fellows, who 
lead captive silly women (particularly English | 
and American school- girls), and stand with 
drawn swords on either side of the Pope's chair. 
Next come in long procession the Swiss Guard 
in the horrible auto-da-fé-ish livery which per- | 
petuates the single blunder of the inspired arch- 
itect, sculptor, painter, poet, statesman, Mi- 
chael Angelo, who designed it, nodding. 


But behold Pio Nono himself borne in gor- | 


geous procession of cardinals, bishops, ete. Al- 
though the twelve bearers walk softly, yet the | 
old man reminded me of certain little boys who, 
aspiring to ride the elephant around the ring at 
a menagerie, find the exaltation more produc- 
tive of sea-sickness and scare (against which 
pride struggles with a sickly smile) than of the 
anticipated triumph. However, the Holy Fa- 
ther shut his eyes bravely and stretched out two 
fingers in benediction, and was at last safely de- 
posited in his crimson-and-gold robes before the | 
altar, and after a moment’s pause made for his | 
throne at a rapid pace. 

The choir from behind a screened balcony 
pealed forth glorious music, during which poor 
Pius again lost his liberty and his gay robes, 
and appeared at last clad in purest white. 

A long ceremony of presentation followed, in 
which a score or so of church dignitaries marched | 
in solitary state up to the throne and made their | 
salam. The Cardinals graciously received the | 
Pope’s hand, which they kissed, humbly kneel- 
ing; inferior grandees confined their osculation 
to the cross on his slipper. Close at hand stood 
an obliging individual, who caught up the train 
of each courtier as he approached the throne, 
and giving it a dextrous double twist (as if by 
a species of patent clothes-wringer) saved him 
from inextricable entanglement in his redundant 
drapery, and enabled him to accomplish the 
ascent, descent, and retreat (turning the wring- 
er backward for this last purpose, and giving | 


| 


| 





| 
| the spreading train a final snap after the man- 
| ner of laundresses with bed-linen) with all the 
| independence of a Bloomer. 
| Now came the blessing of the candles, A} 
the priestly throng were furnished with at least 
three feet of as yet unblessed wax, as were the 
majority of princes, embassadors, etc., who oc- 
cupied sacred inclosures still nearer the Pontiff 
than ours. Each candle was laid across the 
knees of his Holiness, the owner thereof receiy. 
ing it (the candle) kneeling, first thrusting his 
head under it as if it were a yoke, and retiring 
after another application of his lips to the sacred 
slipper. 

A stout old gentleman, with white mustache. 
in gorgeous uniform, and covered with decora- 
tions, lugged up his great candle, and was re- 
warded by receiving the cardinal’s privilege of 
touching the Pope’s hand; he proved to be that 
martyr for the faith, the Grand Duke of Tus- 


| cany, instead of General Scott, as I at first im- 


agined. Ignition instantly followed benedic- 
tion. Star after star twinkledintolight. Once 
more the Pope mounted upon his elephant, well- 
balanced this time, since, while one hand was 
outstretching in benediction, the other was grasp- 
ing a huge lighted candle. 

But it was a beautiful sight when the great 
procession swept through the immense Basilica, 
with the glitter of gold and silver and precious 
stones, the flash of intensest colors, and the 


| thousands of stars gleaming through the glori- 
| ous aisles. 


When it was most remote from us 
it seemed like the shimmer of the milky way, or 
like the going forth of Ursa Major with all the 
stars in his train. At its approach all the de- 
vout fell upon their knees, except the august 
Guardia Nobile, and the undevout bowed their 


| heads in obedience to the injunction, Honor the 


king. Next us had been sitting a little old nun 


| with a bundle done up in a white rag, which 


consisted of four dirty old candle ends, and a 
broken umbrella top (to the best of our judg- 
ment). Our attention was suddenly recalled 
from the procession by a sulphurous odor, and 
we discovered that our sister had deliberately 
struck a match and lighted her eandle-ends, 
which were dropping greasy tears over our gar- 
ments, while she alternately wept and prayed 
in a very rapture of devotion, and picked at the 
four obstreperous wicks with a crooked pin. 
Somewhat remorsefully (for we could but ad- 
mire the absorbed adoration of the little old wo- 
man, however misplaced), we insisted on her 
instantly stanching the tallow lachrymals, but 
we suffered greater torments thereafter from a 
succeeding fit of smoky sulks which outlasted 
the mass. 

The final ceremonial was High Mass, and in 
spite of what we regarded the error and super- 
stition, the moment of the elevation of the Host 
was indescribably sublime. The silenceof death 
bowed the mighty assembly. A triumphant 
strain from the hidden choir broke the awful 
spell. Upsprang the soldiery with metallic ring 
on the marble pavement ; the Guard Noble, who 
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had bent one knee before the awful Presence, 
recovered their position and tossed their golden 
helmets defiantly; uprose the devout people, 
and last of all up came our pious little nun, all 
begrimed with smoke and tears. The cere- 


mony was over, save that the Pope solemnly | 


‘* poored” (as the children say ) somebody on 
the shoulders. Somebody trotted off with his 
pat of benediction to the next ermine-caped 
dignitary and ‘‘poored” him; Ermine-Cape 
“ poored” Red-Robe ; Red-Robe, Violet ; Vio- 
let, Black; and so on down. 
y, as in the juvenile play of ‘* Button,” ** Hold 
fast all I give you!” 

But when the Pope arose for the general 
benediction he was a grand picture, with his be- 


nl 


$i 


trary); and I gladly bowed my unworthy head, 


feeling that ‘* the blessing of an old man could | 


” 


do me no harm! 

And now to the choicest privilege of all the 
sanctuaries of that City of Sanctuaries. 

Come with me into the Piazza di Spagna. 
No, not up the long flight of steps through the 
picturesque groups posed to catch an artist’s eye ; 
later, if you please, you may climb to Trinita de’ 


Monti and listen to the piping vespers of invisi- | 


ble nuns; but turn to the left and enter this low 
passage-way. It leads us into a pair of homely 
rooms, filled with those who, like the Church of 
the Catacombs, must observe the rites of their 


Each seeming to | 


on countenance, his pure white locks, his ven- 
erable figure, and majestically flowing robes of | 
‘spotless samite” (for aught I know to the con- 


| faith in secret. Only under the shadow of the 


dear old Flag, whose stars never burned so bright 
to their vision as then, through battle-smoke 
and tears of exile, can American Protestants 
find protection for their simple worship in Rome. 
They are of many names, varying station, and 
| differing creeds, yet th y all bow at one common 
altar in response to the entreaty, “This do in 
| remembrance of Me.” Our weekly visits to this 
| homely audience-room are among our dearest 
memories of Rome. 

Late in the evening of our first Sunday in 
Rome the silence of our unfrequented vico/o was 
perturbed, and our hearts stirred to their depths, 
by a familiar strain of music beneath our win 
dows: ‘‘Let the Hero born of woman crush the 
serpent with His heel ; for God is marching on!” 

The mystery was solved when we were our- 
selves initiated into one of the choicest privileges. 
Yes, ‘‘ sanctuary privileges,” possible to a home 
sick American tarrying in the Eternal City 
|The physician to the American Legation and 
|his charming wife, mindful of the land from 
| which they came out, and of its Sun 
|chantings in family circles of ‘Psalms and 
| Hymns and spiritual songs,” are wont t 


. ° 
my evening 


» wel- 
| come their friends quietly on Sunday evening to 
their handsome appartamento. The fragmen 
of the sublime battle-hymn which had so thrill 
|us, proved to have been trolled by a party 

young Americans sauntering to ir 
after one of these home-like gat 


| Gould’s. 
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Over the darkening waters 

Just at the dusk I came. 
When I reached the terrace and archway 
The lamps, in their crystal caskets, 

Held the night’s jewels of flame. 


Twin cities, kept asunder 
By the strong arm of the bay, 
Saluted, one the advancing night, 
One the departing day. 


I watched the cloud summits, no longer 
Volcanic with sunset fires, 
The many-roofed city beneath them 
Lay like a long, low hill range, 
With delicate peaks of spires. 


I said, ‘‘Oh, sombre city! 
Between the clouds and the bay, 
I think that my life is like you, 
Between the night and the day; 
Save that, from its horizon, 
There lift no spire-like pointings 
To the starry lights of a heaven 
That is ever too far away.” 


Up from the marge of the waters, 
Under the arch, there pass’d 
A throng from the farther city, 
Onward, with footsteps impatient, 
Fleeting and following fast. 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 194.—Q 


They had crossed the darkening waters 
They entered the arch’s gloom; 

And I thought of another crossing 

Of the stream that is ever darkened, 
To the archways of the tomb. 


I said, ‘* Full many a burden, 
Oh, restless waves of the bay! 
Shifting from shoulder to shoulder 
Seaward you’ve hurried away. 
Not cold, as I think, nor cruel 
To the dead, drowned sorrow there; 
But touching the white face gently, 
Gently the swaying hair. 
Full many a woeful burden 
You've floated through shade and shine; 
But you never have stilled the beating 
Of a wearier heart than mine.” 


Suddenly turning, I saw*them 

Above me, far on the heights, 
The throng, pressing upward and onward— 
On, past the many mansions 

And the long, long lines of lights. 


And I looked, with a strong swift heart-thrill, 
To the utmost stars of the dome, 

As I thought of another ascending, 

Up from the death-cold river, 

Out from the sepulchre’s archway, 
On to the restful Home! 
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MR. MUDDLAR’S MISTAKE. 


S I am Mr. Muddlar, and the story I am 

about to tell is one of my own discomfiture, 

I may as well allow myself in the beginning the 
privilege of a little explanation. 

I detest people who are always thrusting them- 
selves and their private affairs upon the public, 
and still more do I condemn those who are con- 
stantly running into stupid mistakes. But all 
men are liable to err, and in an unforeseen mo- 
ment I enrolled myself also in the immense army 
of blunderers. I committed a ghastly mistake 
which was not so blamable, perhaps, but which 
has told most unfortunately on my social posi- 
tion. It has, in short, made me ridiculous, and 
to be made ridiculous is one of the most blight- 
ing disasters that can occur to an aspiring young 
man in fashionable society. Now if I had com- 
mitted a crime—killed some one, for example, 
in the heat of passion, or put another man’s 
name to a check for a large amount, I should 
only have had some temporary difficulty. If 
my lawyer had not been a sharp one and well 
feed, I might, perhaps, have been sent to the 
Penitentiary for a year or so, until a new Gov- 
ernor should have been kind enough to let me 
out. I might, too, have had some severe things 
said of me in the papers, but what is that? The 
mass of mankind would have ignored me com- 
pletely, and the women, always kind to a young 
and handsome man, would have pitied me from 
the bottom of their sensitive little hearts. > 

It was my misfortune, however, not to com- 
mit a crime, only to perpetrate a blunder, and 
for that I must suffer. 

It was the night of the Prince of Wales’s ball, 
and I, the happy owner of a ticket, had been 
among the first to avail myself of its advantages. 

Inwardly thanking fortune that no trouble- 


some sister, aunt, or cousin, could make use of | 


my arm or require my protection, and bother me 
during that evening of pleasure, I walked into 
the ball-room a well-dressed, well-looking, and 
serenely happy individual. 

To be well-dressed and well-looking is the 
duty of every one who enters the charmed cir- 
cle of society ; and since my highest ambition has 
always been to push my way into the most sa- 


cred inclosures of distinction, neither of these | 


duties have I ever disregarded. 

Not being a practical man as far as business 
is concerned, I did not thwart the inclinations 
of an uncle, who early offered me an allowance 
‘till I should be able to make my own way in 
the world.” This uncle, who lives up in the 
country, and is a youngish and active man him- 
self, certainly has no idea of the expenses of 
living in New York, as I have done, for some 
years. Still I have been afraid to urge my 
ideas too strongly upon him, lest he should en- 
tirely ignore them, which would be decidedly 
unpleasant. In the mean time business does 
not grow, but the claims of society are constant 
and enormous. Jam continually receiving, and 
continually accepting ball, dinner, and lunch 

‘ 


invitations. I can sing a little, and therefore 
am very useful in amateur concerts and private 
theatricals, and, indeed, I may say without yan. 
ity that I am a leading man in my set. 

To return to the ball, however. I must freely 
admit that not merely to appear before royalty, 
and to obtain my rightful share of Green Seal, 
had I donned my best dress suit and a three-dol- 
lar pair of Jouvin’s gloves. I was engaged to 
Adeline Forbes for the first set, and to meet 
her, and to close up a little affair that had been 
some time pending between us, was the princi- 
pal object of the expense I had incurred. 

A man in my position, with a soul too large 
to come down to the dry details of business, 
and also a taste for elegant life such as I pos- 
sess, has only one means of escape from the 
demon of poverty—he must marry an heiress. 
It is a painful sacrifice, I must admit; but one 
which, in my case, could not be forgotten or 
avoided. So, looking around on the ‘ garden 
of girls” for the best and most eligible parti, I 
lit upon Adeline Forbes. 

She was very plain, of course—heiresses al- 
ways are. She was tall, thin, yellow, and had 
a particular twang in her voice which thrilled 
me to the back-bone; but she had many good 
qualities. In the first place, her property was 
large, and entirely under her own control; she 
was generous to a fault; and had, I was cer- 
tain, a great regard and admiration for me. I 
had been for a long time hovering on the brink 
of an offer, and this night I was determined 
should finish up the proceedings. 

I therefore hunted her out the very first half 

| hour that I was in the walls of the Academy. 

She was on the arm of that disgusting fortune- 
hunter, Staples, with a splendid bouquet in her 
hand, but received me with the utmost pleasure, 
and a blush that was even more flattering. 

**You have your bouquet, I see,” said I, 
taking it out of her hand, while Staples retired 

in disgust. ‘‘I suppose you know where it 
comes from.” 

Now these remarks really mean nothing, and 
amount to nothing in case the bouquet is sent 
with a card; but in case of its being an anony- 
mous gift (as flowers so often are), the person 
speaking gets all the credit. I can not afford to 
send bouquets, but I might as well get some 

| credit for my wishes, if not for my deeds. 

Adeline looked down and blushed again. 
| ‘*¥ think I can guess,” she said, archly; 
| ‘these are your favorite flowers, Mr. Muddlar.” 

‘‘ Hit, by Jove!” thought I, but I said no- 
| thing. I only smiled and looked up at her (she 
| was considerably taller than I) with a beaming 

expression. 
‘‘ And what a lovely dress!” I went on to say, 
| and how it becomes you. I never saw you look 
better than you do at this moment!” 

This was perfectly true, but Adeline was a 
| fright at the best of times. Just then the music 
| struck up, and I, intent vpon closing my busi- 
| ness with Miss Forbes before she should be 
dragged away from me by her impatient part- 
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ners, said the fatal words on the spot, and of- {| much conversation as he exchanged with most 
fered myself, heart and hand, to my scraggy | of the people that evening. 
goddess in blue and diamonds. Her answer But I now come to the point of my story on 
rather astonished me, but was encouraging : which I can no longer dwell with calmness. 
“JT am somewhat taken by surprise,” said Certainly the ‘‘ bottle imp” himself must have 
she, “although I now see I should have been arisen out of the glass inclosure from which I 
prepared for this, but I hardly supposed you took my first draught of Cham agne, and firm- 
were & marrying man. Last week I should ly, although unseen, attached himself to my for- 
have accepted you at once; something has oc- tunes on that night. Never again was I to walk 
curred to-day, however, in my private affairs, to through the mazes of good society an unmarked 
make me hesitate. You must give me time to man, and never to be sure that the smile with 
which I was greeted by a new acquaintance was 





think it over.” 

I trembled lest some fall in stocks should have not the result of a too intimate knowledge of my 
imperiled her fortune. I should not, perhaps, fatal mistake. ; 
have said any thing, but Adeline was amiable It was just after supper was announced, and 
and obtuse, and I thought I could risk it : I, always ready on a great emergency, had al- 

‘‘T hope,” said I, ‘‘you are not troubled ready made friends with a waiter. 1 was help- 
about any thing important—any miserable mon- ing myself liberally to the good things provi 
ey affairs or losses; it is terrible to think of | when I heard a soft and well-known voice be- 





your being unhappy about any thing !” hind me. The words were these: 

Here she was joined by Staples, who had been ** Why, there is Tommy Muddlar! I know 
dogging her for some time. She had no oppor- him by his hair!” 
tunity for the reply I hoped to hear; however, Now I hate to be called Tommy 





to keep her a few minutes longer, I proposed sions to my hair, which has an aut 
joining the great crowd that was going up to be are decidedly disagreeable ; but when the voi 
introduced to the Prince of Wales. that spoke was that of Bessy Graham, the rosy- 

Everybody remembers the catastrophe of that cheeked, little country maiden, whom I flirted 
evening. Just as Adeline and I were advanc- with when I staid at my uncle’s in the summer, 
ing toward the dais, there was a sound as if of and dreamed of all winter long, anger was sim- 
cannon going off, a sudden stir and tumult ply impossible. I flew toward her immediate- 
among the women, and Adeline Forbes, al-| ly, with the newly-opened Champagne bottle in 
though on my arm, went down about two feet my hand. 


lower than her accustomed level, and I was left ** My dear Miss Bessy! When did you come 

standing high and dry on the uninjured part of to town? Iam delighted to see yon!” 

the platform. The truth was, that was my second bottle of 
For a moment my usual presence of mind de- | wine, and the unexpected pleasure of meeting 


serted me; instead of immediately hauling her my old friend threw me completely off my 
out of the pit, as I should have done, I rather guard, so I said a great many very foolish things. 
hastened out of the immediate scene of danger, In the first place, she was as pretty as pretty 
and when I recovered myself and returned to could be; fresh, fair, and gentle as a new- 
her aid, Staples had pulled her out and carried blown daisy, and with that arch, simple coquet- 
ry that is so attractive in the young and grace- 





her away with him. 
This was certainly a most unfortunate occur- ful. Then I well knew that she in her hk 

rence, but it was one I was powerless to prevent. | of hearts really preferred me to all the rest of 
No one with a particle of sense could be expect- the world. In her country home I had shon 

ed to run the risk of breaking a leg under such as a brilliant meteor, summer after summer, be- 
circumstances, and not being a very powerful or fore her dazzled eyes, and now she appeared 
stalwart person, had the fair Adeline come down | upon my theatre of action, and charmed me in 
upon any part of my corporeal frame I should return. Her dress was faultless ; how, with her 
have been squeezed into jelly in the space of five | restricted means and country tastes, she could 


1 


minutes. So Staples got the better of me for a! have contrived such a telling toilet I am at a 


time, and I retired discomfited. loss to imagine; but there she was, fresh, radi- 
I may say, however, that I managed to pass | ant, and confiding, and all for me! 
the time till supper quite pleasantly, in spite of I soon saw that her manner was somewhat 


the disappearance of my fair one. I waltzed | distraite, as if some hidden sentiment she dared 
with several pretty young girls, who were good | not divulge were struggling for utterance ; and 
dancers, though bad matches. Iwas not intro- | I felt at that moment that I should never marry 
duced to the Prince myself, though I spoke to} Miss Forbes, come what might, and that Bessy, 
many that were; indeed I may claim to have! with her empty purse, was worth a thousand 
interchanged some words with his Royal High- | Adelines rolled into one. 


ness in person, although probably unknown to The Champagne and sentiment had decided- 
him, for I managed so cleverly that in coming | ly affected my mental vision. 
out of the supper-room he nearly knocked me ‘*Bessy,” said I, recklessly, ‘how is that 


down in the angle where I had taken my posi- | wonderful uncle of mine? Does he never mean 
tion, and when I begged his pardon he told me | to die and leave me his money ?” 
it was no consequence whatever; which was as 








““You wicked young man!” said she, quite 
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soberly, ‘‘I hope he will do nothing of the sort. 
What are you good for if you can’t make your 
own way in the world with so many advantages ?” 
** What advantages ?” said I, breathless. 
‘*No matter,” said she, shaking her head, 
and looking extremely roguish; ‘‘ there is an 
heiress here, at this very ball, I have no doubt, 
whom people say Mr. Muddlar is very devoted 
to.” 
‘‘Upon my word, Bessy,” said I, ‘‘it’s all 
deuced nonsense! I have flirted a little with 
Adeline Forbes, but I don’t care a pin for her, 
and you know it perfectly well. She is a tall, 
gawky-looking animal, and resembles a giraffe 
in crinoline. I can’t bear her!” 
** And you never seriously thought of marry- 
ing her ?” said Bessy, her large soft eyes looking 
larger and softer as they were bent full on my 
face. 
‘*No, ’pon honor I never did; and if you will 


marry me, Bessy, I will promise never to see | 


Adeline Forbes again !”’ 

By this time the wine was so completely in 
my head that I do not hold myself responsible 
for any of the remarks that followed. I told 
Sessy a thousand things that I might better 
have kept to myself, and concluded by offering 
to show her at a distance her dethroned rival. 
All this time she said nothing but blushed, and 
looked rather frightened at my vehemence. She 
would not even give me any sort of an answer, 
but threw me over for a definite reply till the 
next morning at her hotel. When I proposed 
to hunt up Miss Forbes, however, she assented, 
and put her hand in my arm immediately. 

That was altogether the pleasantest night I 
ever passed in my life. Bessy knew no one but 
her escort, a fat old lady who troubled nobody, 
and, taking her under my protection, I threw 
expediency to the dogs and devoted myself ex- 
cltsively to her. We danced together (I took 
good care not to introduce any one else), we 
walked together, and talked together till three 
o'clock in the morning, when tired, but radiant, 
I committed her to the care of the fat chaperon 
and bade her an affectionate adieu. 

Then the excitement died away, and I knew 
that I had made an eternal fool of myself! 

The reaction was sudden and complete. Had 
the floor opened for the second time that even- 
ing and swallowed me up I should have thanked 
my stars and gone down contented; Brown might 
have boarded me over, and I should have smoth- 
ered and made no sign. As it was I groaned 
aloud in agony. 

‘What is the matter?” said Miss Forbes 
coming up, looking really anxious, ‘‘I have 
been standing near you for some time and you 
have not seen me. You look so ill, Mr. Mud- 
dlar, is any thing distressing you?” 
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| home that night as much engaged to me as | 
| Was to Bessy, and I went home a perjured man, 
with two women on my hands and a frightful 
headache torturing my brain. 

I may as well admit that I did not sleep any 
that night; indeed, I did not attempt it. Tak- 
| ing off my best coat, I wrapped myself in my 
traveling-shawl, and endeavored to meditate on 
my dreadful position. Finding this impossible, 
I put my head out of the window (my room is a 
sky-parlor in Bleecker Street, looking back), 
and tried to cool my fevered brow. Alas! 
there is a sailor living next door who keeps a 
parrot. This parrot was spending the night out- 
side of the window, and hearing mine open be- 
gan, with his usual vulgarity, to swear in the 
most frightful manner. He informed me that 
I was a fool forty times over, and wound up by 
requesting me, in every tone of which his shrill] 
| Voice was capable, to go to the devil. Unfor- 
tunate wretch that I was, had I not already 
reached that goal ? : 


I concluded, as the morning began to dawn, 
that I would write a note to Bessy and explain 
my position. She was a warm-hearted, confid- 
ing, simple-minded country girl, and after drop- 
ping some tears over my unhappy fate and her 
own disappointment, would return in a few days 
to her own quict home, and disappear from my 
path forever. 

As to Adeline Forbes, I was not such a fool 
as to let Aer slip through my fingers. Heiresses 
are not to be met every day, or married by young 
men without fortune or profession. Plain as 
she was and unlovable, she was nevertheless a 
prize, and after having gone as far, and suc- 
ceeded as well as I had, no Bessy or any other 
woman should stand in the way of my happiness. 

Happiness? Yes, I pondered over the word, 
but after repeating it once or twice it seemed 
altogether natural and proper. It zs happiness 
to have one’s debts paid, one’s home palatial, 
and one’s future secured. All this would come 
with Adeline Forbes, and even with such a draw- 
back I could call it happiness. 

I sat down to write my note to Bessy. It 
was long, affectionate, and explanatory. I told 
her that had my uncle done the handsome and 
proper thing this painful conclusion to our friend- 
ship would never have occurred. I explained 
the miserable state of my finances, the constant 
calls and drains that society made upon my time 
and purse, how unfitted I was for a quict do- 
mestic life, and how unable to push my own 
way in the world, as the more sordid and grasp- 
ing of my contemporaries seemed so well able 
to do. The end of the note, however, was the 
most delicate part of the affair. In it I inti- 
mated that I knew that there was one person 
who loved me better even than her fortune; she 





Here was a lucky means of escape! Adeline 
was a nice girl after all, and as to money, she | 
cotfld buy out poor little Bessy a hundred times 
over. Perhaps after all I could take the back 
track in time—so I sighed and said—well, wed 
matter what I said—but Adeline Forbes went 


| 


had plainly showed me that her feelings were 
beyond her own control, and that in my broken- 
hearted condition I was uncertain what the issue 
would be of this complicated affair. She was 
plain, she was awkward, she never could have 
my heart—that altogether belonged to Bessy— 
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but she loved me to distraction, and I pitied her. 
If Bessy ever saw me dragged into a hapless 
marriage, let her not blame me, but blame, as 
I did, my wretched destiny and a sordid relative. 

This was the end of the note. AsI directed 
the envelope to the New York Hotel, where I 
knew Bessy was staying, I remember od that 
that too was the abiding-place of Miss Forbes. 

This young lady was in a delightful state of 

rphanage. She had an old aunt who chape- 
roned her and did her bidding; but she was de- 
pendent and harmless; such relatives count for 
nothing in the domestic drama. Adeline was 
therefore to all intents and purposes an inde- 
pendent female. 

As early as was proper in the morning I made 
my appearance at the New York Hotel, and re- 
quested of the obsequious waiters admittance to 
Miss Forbes’s parlor, Under the circumstances 
this was nothing out of the way, particularly as 


Adeline always saw her company in her own | 


suit of apartments. I was informed, however, 


that Miss Forbes had left word that I was to be | 


shown into the public reception-room, and there 
accordingly, ‘‘ chewing the cud of painful med- 
itation,” I remained three-quarters of an hour 
at least. At the end of that time I rose to go 
in search of the waiter who had taken my card, 
when I beheld advancing toward me two forms 
whose appearance and contiguity sent cold chills 
over me in rapid succession. 

Here were Bessy Graham and Adeline Forbes, 
arm in arm, talking together, and walking di- 
rectly toward me. 

My first impulse was to take my hat and run ; 
my next to see what was the meaning of this 
extraordinary conjunction of circumstances, and 
whether it bore upon me or not. I still hoped, 
fool that I was! A man with two women in 
league against him had better give up the game 
as lost; and the moment they came near enough 
to show the expression of their faces I saw that 
I was their enemy, and that they had made com- 
mon cause against me. 

They shook hands with me, however, with an 
assumed cordiality, and almost leading me into 


an unoccupied corner, they each drew up a| 
chair and waited silently, as if for me to begin | 
Of course I said nothing. | 


the conversation. 
What could a man say who had got himself into 
such a ridiculous position? I took up my hat 
and began to rub it round with my glove, in a 
most conscious state of confusion, I have no 
doubt. 

‘*T was not aware,” said I, at last casting a 
dagger-like glance at Bessy, ‘‘ that you and Miss 
Forbes were friends.” 

Bessy smiled a wicked, contemptuous smile. 

‘*Yes, we are the best of friends,” she said ; 


“her aunt is also an aunt of mine, so we may | 


be said to be almost related. That is not the 
point, however, Tommy Muddlar. You have 
offered yourself last night to two young women, 
and naturally they feel somewhat curious to 
know which offer you mean to stand by. Don't 
be afraid, my dear Sir,” she added, blandly; 


|**speak your whole mind; we shall be able to 
bear the information, whatever it may lead to.” 
Just to think of that simple-minded child 
3essy, talking to me in that style! I was pet- 
rified. ‘* Bessy,” said I, throwing into my voice 
all the pathos it was capable of, ‘‘did you 
my note, and did you betray me?” : 
Here Adeline, who had said nothing so far, 
recovered her voice and spoke. ‘‘ Bessy is my 
friend,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Muddlar, and has done 
the kindest thing in her power in 
me in this manner. Ugly as I am, a perfe: 
giraffe in crinoline, I have a heart as well as a 
fortune. I do not wish to give one without the 
other. I believed you were sincere, why I know 
not, except that I am too credulous, and not a 
Bessy 
has undeceived me, and [ am eternally grate- 
ful—” She stopped, and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

What a mistake I had made! This woman, 
| after all, concealed real feeling beneath her un 
inviting exterior, while Bessy, little Bessy, was 
}a Viper, a vixen, and a termagant. What a 
| double fool I had been! 

‘*Thomas Muddlar,” said Bessy, going on, 
}and driving the iron still deeper into my soul 
with a malignity perfectly disgusting, ‘I con- 
sider your whole behavior in this matter as be- 
neath contempt! I never did think much of 
you, since the first time I had the pleasure of 
meeting you under your uncle's roof. To eat a 
person’s bread, and then to sneer and scoff at 
the bounty which keeps you alive, is a meanness 
| of which I believe you alone are capable. This 
;second development of character is, therefore, 
| perfectly in keeping. It was a great restraint 
| to listen to you last night in silence; I had a 
| reason for it, however, and my self-control has 
| proved extremely useful to all parties. I never 
had the least intention of accepting you for one 
moment; your pathetic note, therefore, was en- 
tirely thrown away.” 

‘*Then you have been deceiving me in the 

most shameful manner!” I said, angrily; ‘‘ and 
| what is more, I do not believe you now, it is all 
jealousy !” 

Miss Forbes looked at me sharply. 

** Mr. Muddlar,” said she, ‘‘ if I believed you 
capable of real love for Bessy I could forgive 
| you all your sins against me. Heiresses,” and 
she sighed softly, ‘‘are the natural prey of so- 
ciety, and must suffer in silence. If,” she add- 
ed, with much dignity, ‘‘want of money is the 
only bar between you two say so at once; I have 
| influence, and can get some position for you, if 
| that is the only difficulty in the way. I am 

entirely above petty enmity in a matter like 
| this.” 

** Well, I am not,” said Bessy, quickly. ‘I 
despise such characters from the bottom of my 
heart; and as to marrying Mr. Muddlar, I would 

not do it if he were like a Hindoo idol, incrusted 
in gold. I abhor fortune-hunters, and heire 

seekers, and men who live on other people’s 
money. The man I marry must be honorable 
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very good judge of character perhaps. 
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and independent as the day. Sneaks and para- 
sites I detest!” 

sessy looked as angry as I ever saw a wo- 
man when she said this, but so handsome that I 
forgot every thing else as I looked at her. 

** Where will you find this paragon ?” said I, 
with a sneer. 

**T have found him!” said she, abruptly, 
stopped and added with a smile that lit up her 
whole face like an illumination, ‘‘he is your 
uncle!” 

Here was adeath-blow. My beart died with- 
in nie as I thought of my allowance; however, 
there was no use in compromising myself far- 
ther. I only said, hoping for a brief moment 
that it might be a hoax: 

‘*Are you going to marry my uncle, Bessy 
Graham? I do not believe it.” 

‘* It is quite true, and your uncle is not very 
far off, and will confirm the statement if neces- 
sary, also my friend Adeline.” 

I turned to Miss Forbes, but not for farther 
information; I felt that that was useless. 

**T owe you a humble apology, Miss Forbes,” 
I said, taking my hat and preparing for depart- 
ure. ‘* Bessy has nothing to complain of in me 
that her vindictive nature has not been fully 
able to revenge; but to you I feel, and ever 
shall feel, grateful. Yow have a heart, and in 
this trying moment you have neither reproached 
nor contemned me. I only wish I could prove 
to you how much more attractive your kindness 
makes you appear in my eyes than any external 
advantages.” 

‘**Tt is no matter,” said she, drawing away 
from my offered hand ; ‘*‘ your opinions now can 
not influence me, and should never have done 
so. I have been weak, short-sighted, and I 
blame myself more than I do you; but you 
nave been unkind, most unkind!” 


let us part as friends.” 

I put out my hand again, and she took it, and 
let me hold hers a moment with a most lover- 
like pressure. I really believe if that confound- 
ed giggling Bessy had not been looking on I 
should have carried the day after all! I really 
loved Adeline Forbes in my heart at that mo- 
ment, and with nobody standing by I could 
have made her believe it ; but no, the Fates were 
against me. Two gentlemen entered together 
at the moment and greeted us with many smiles 
and much boisterous warmth. 
Mr. Staples 

I am quite certain that the latter had been 
within hearing of the best part of the conver- 
sation, for Bessy, I think, would not have told 
and Adeline dared not; but any way it was all 
over town the next day, and my chance of a 
rich marriage was gone completely. 

This is the story of my great mistake ; and as 
every body has joked me about it until all shame 
was lost on the subject, I determined to tell the 
whole truth of the case, and so make an end 
of it forever. 
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| was leaping with burdensome solicitude. 
**T know it, and you most generous; but for- | 
give me, Adeline, I will never trouble you again; | 


My uncle and | 
| good rich fat in those pantaloons. 


| Of course the women would have nothing 
| more to say to me, and the men were glad i 
‘have an opportunity to laugh and sneer. By: 
it did not make so much difference after aj. 
| Adeline Forbes, in an unobtrusive way, got me 
a lucrative position in a friend’s banking-house. 
| which has rendered me for some years independ- 
ent of my uncle and Bessy. My business this 


summer will take me abroad for a year or ty 


}and when I return, if Adeline Forbes is stil] 


unmarried (she has refused Staples I know), 
who can tell, after all, what may be the upshot 
of Mr. Muddlar’s Mistake ? 


A STUDY OF LEGS. 

Qi o’clock and ten minutes.—Here’s a nice- 
WI looking place in the basement. Now for a 
little refreshment. Ill pop down here a mo- 
ment. ‘Coffee and toast, my lad, as quick as 
luck.” Iwish this stool hada back. I'd give a 
dollar to lie down a quarter of an hour. What, 
Legs—all Legs! People on the sidewalk above 
me, all hurrying along Broadway, are nothing 
to me but legs. Brown legs, blue legs, gray 
legs, and black legs; big legs, little legs, long 
legs, short legs—all kinds of legs. I see no- 
thing of their bodies or arms from my seat, but 
I seem to make out the whole of each man. 
What nonsense! What I see is only shaking 
trowsers of various hues and dimensions. But 
there are limbs in each, and in each limb a 
thousand pulses and a thousand nerves. 

There goesa leg. Itis gone. My hat upon 
it, that leg is after the doctor. It moved with 
an indescribable anxiety and urgency. There 
was a tongue higher up thronged with unspok- 
en words of announcement and appeal. ‘The 
heart that was pumping the blood into that leg 
A 
wife was dying. I see her. She knows she is 
to go. The doctor said as much days ago. 
She tells her husband not to seek the physician. 
But is there no hope? She might be saved if 
the doctor would hurry. She might die before 
he could return. What anguish in his hesita- 
tion! A kiss and an embrace, passionate to 
violence, and he goes. ‘Don’t leave me, John!” 
John’s answer is a choking sob and a burst of 
tears as he rushes to the crowded and heedless 
street to fight a way through the throng with 
those poor aching legs I saw. Oh, John, turn 
back— 

There goes a leg of substance. There is 
Tenderloins 
rare, fine old Madeira, with now and then a nip 
or so of the pure vinum adustum straight from 
the Custom-house—all have a say in it. That 
leg is on its way to a carriage. It was in favor 
of every forward movement of the Army of the 
Potomac, regardless of loss of life. It was not 
a leg to be daunted while substitutes averaged 
#600 and railroad stock was high. That was a 
loyal leg, and, with the blessings of Providence 
and a lucky turn in the Stock Exchange, it staid 
| loyal throughout the war. 





2) abies sh ietreadeaiiale asietbiinaianan 

There is a blue leg—two of them, though not | 
well matched. I see whose they are. They | 
are carrying a soldier to his agent for the fifti- 
eth time to inquire whether the Pension-oftice 
has placed him on the roll. The last time he 
inquired a letter from the Commissioner was 
shown him to the effect that the sworn affida- | 
yits of three respectable soldiers who saw him 
bayoneted did not prove any thing, but he must 
get the captain or some other officer he served 
under to certify to the facts ‘‘on his honor.” 
He is thinking now whether his agent wrote to | 
the Commissioner what he told him to say, viz. : 
That one of his officers was a man of honor, 
and would not certify because he did not per- | 
sonally witness the wounding; and the other, | 
who did, refused the favor of a certificate. And 
he told him to say, moreover, that the oath of a 
private soldier was better than the word of hon- 
or of an officer. But, poor fellow! what do you 
know of law? You had better give up looking 
for your pension. Every body knows you were 
hurt in battle, but you are an unpopular fellow 
with your officers, and you can not get your| 
pension without them. 

There’s a leg that will win. It is a long leg, | 
with a bad piece of old dry-goods on it. It is | 
not springy, agile, or quick; yet not sluggish, | 
nerveless, and insensible. It carries an unhap- | 
py man, who has always been worsted, but who 
never stays whipped. He takes long, camel- | 
like strides, putting his foot here and there ir- 
regularly, but always—just like that now— 
with a dogged conclusiveness and a fair, flat 
emphasis. He is all head and feet when he} 
walks, the rest of him taking all adventitious 
shapes, but these two extremities being ever 
consistent with each other, like opposite poles 
of a battery. His voice is unmusical—I can | 
see it in the crook of his knee now—and his | 
manners undignified. His clothes are decent, | 
for he is too unaffected to dress in ostentatious 
rags, and too negligent of social favor to dress 
genteelly; and as barely decent, he is never 
looked at except when he unconsciously pro- 
vokes derision by acting as if he were some- 
body. He never can comprehend how he should | 
be so strangely misunderstood by all the world ; 
and now, at forty, he begins to feel as if he 
did not care. He does not see his way clearly 
through the world, but plods on. He will not 
conform to the world, and does not dream of 
the world conforming to him. He does not 
care much about it. His ambition died with 
his youth, and he is a lonely bachelor. That 
leg has length of days and invincible tenacity. 
Other men will be declining when his strength 
will be at its height. Go, old fellow, and mar- 
ry! Forty is only a little too old for you. For 
the world will shortly take a turn that will give 
you some hand in its affairs. Such a leg as 
that never got cold since the world was made 
without a great fuss being made over it by the 
king, the bishop, and the biographer, unless 
casualty locked its pulse before old age. ‘The 
reason you haye not been famous for twenty 
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years past, man, is that you would cheat 


the world out of its honors. 


not 
3ut then if you 
had done so, by this time you would have been 
found out. Jog on, long leg. The French 


| Academicians are talking about you now, a lit- 
| tle, though they know nothing about your name 


or person. Prepare yourself, old glum, with 
some babies and a fireside. Without an Auro- 
ra the fogs of your long night will hover ove: 
your coming noon; but she would shine them 
away, and give you a morning for the long and 
cheerful day which will come for you yet. But 
he is gone to his star-gazing. 

There's a leg that does me good. It is clothed 
in coarse and dirty cloth, but comes to a neat, 
fair fit. It is rapid, yet I see by the passive in- 
step that it is fatigued. It is g 
sweet kisses and a hot supper. It has bustled 
about a shop all day, and was glad when the six 
o'clock bell rang. The industrious and skillful 
mechanic always adjusts his clothes, washes his 


is going home to 


hands, and presents a respectable mien when he 


goes home. He knows where little Kitty will 
meet him, how Neddy will run, and the baby 
will peep. Lis wife is not waiting for him, for 
I see by that leg that I am thinking about the 
right man. She will look at the clock, and then 
bring in the tea, because she knows just when 
he will come. 
minutes later, because George is to go to a book- 
store over on Grand Street for a copy of a new 
book of the rudiments of science for children, 
and to see a sick woman over on the Bowery. 
] 


This evening she allows fifteen 


She feels pleased, for she has good news to t 
him. She has just been told by the agent that 
the landlord (mirabile dictu!) has lowered the rent 


|in consideration of their careful tenancy, and 


agreed for another year at a handsome abate- 
ment. With this difference George is to buy 
drawing materials for Jane, some additional 
furniture for the parlor, and pay for photographs 
for distribution among kindred and friends, be- 


sides an increase in the amount of the custom- 


ary charities, and have yet a smart sum for the 
savings-bank. Go on, George! You are the 
typical citizen. On you and your likes rest all 
the glories of nations and peoples. From fire- 
sides such as yours emanate all the institutes of 
public order, public good, and public will. Let 
all the learned, the great, and the rich pass away, 
and you would still be a nation, great as ever, a 
society perfect as ever, a people mighty as ever. 
Go home, George, where you belong. 

That leg, now, is a brisk one. Pretty as a 
patent medicine bottle, it comes down into the 
neatest little boot of all the world, and pats 
along with a thousand supernumerary little 
jerks, as if, like an echo, it would die if it 
stopped, or as if, like the dancing moon in the 
water, it had so many motions that it did not 
know what to do with them. That is a young 
leg. Its nerves are strung at the golden thumb- 
screws by the rosy fingers of Hope, who trails 
her shining gossamers, thick as hair on the 
head, through the soul of that youngster, and 
shuts out all winds but the breeze of her own 

























impalpable wand with which ihe shakes the | 


shining delusion into infinite complexions for | 


He de- 


his rapture. Is she a deceiver? No. 
ceives her. He abjures conscience and reason 
and devolves upon Hope the responsibility for 
his happiness through life. She is doing as best 
she may. But, young man, hold still a mo- 
ment. Listen! If only you could keep your 
legs still, your head would soon reckon up your 
account. Whose boots are those? Whose 
watch is that? Whose money is in your pock- 
et? ‘*Necessitiestoagentleman.” Eh? No- 
thing is necessary that is not right. ‘ Trifles 
easy to reimburse.” Yes, but to whom easy? 
Not to the poor, and the rich are those who 
have, not those who expect riches, I see you, 
long years hence, in situations too terrible to de- 
scribe to you. But I see you, at the best, long 
years hence, in shabby and threadbare clothes, 
with cast-down countenance, wasted form, and 
feeble step, soliciting humble but honest employ- 
ment, with a real desire to begin a new life. 
But your heart will be too heavy with its burden 
of bitter regrets. _Gentlemen’s clothes, watches, 
and pocket-money you will not have. Thatleg 
I see now, so elastic and elegant, will be trem- 
bling and languid, awkward with shame and 
ugly with premature age. Why not put off the 
fine things now? Think what you would make 
by it. All prepossessions in your favor, years 
of industry and opportunity before you, and all 
the blessings and powers of youth still yours— 
what should you care for boots, watches, and 
pocket-money with that leg I see on you now? 
Take the habiliments and lose the legs, or throw 
aside the habiliments for a while and save both 
them and the legs. Save your legs, did I say? 


Your honor—your soul, boy! Save it. But he 
don’t hear me. He’s gone. 
More legs—that is a coward’s. His knees 


are lifted high at each step, while the lower leg 
and foot dangle, and the latter slaps the ground 
like a shingle. He walks with his abdominal 
muscles and helps them with his shoulders, 
which he does by relaxing the breast muscles 
and turning his elbows outward. The step is 
heavy and decisive once made, because the 
creature has not ‘courage enough to qualify it. 
Poor coward! The scorn of women, the sport 
of wags, the tool of tyrants. Cowards are not 
always born so, as it is certain that the brave 
were not always born to intrepidity. Will no- 
body speak a word for this worst punished of all 
offenders? Shrinking sensibility in childhood 
can be turned into cowardice by calling it by so 
shameful a name. The child does not doubt 
that it is really natural irresolution; and to be- 
lieve you have not the courage to do it, is saying 
that you are afraid to do it. These legs in all 
their life, perhaps, have encountered no danger 
but what it was possible to fly from; and they 
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as dace lege unmistakably have op 
all occasions—self-possession enough about him 
to know how to escape. Yet those legs are de). 
icately moulded—I see by the knee-pan—py; 
muscular, I see by the calf. The instep js flg¢. 
tened by the habit of gait, but its mobility in tho 
air shows its high arch, an unerring mark of 
manhood, of nerve, and of daring. This cow. 
ard was born to no weakness but a humane hor. 
ror of the brutal and sanguinary, and an ¢ xqui- 
site sense of outward contact, spiritual or ph Vs 
ical. That he should shrink from violer 
should have but exalted the courage to which 
he was born. But the vulgar notion of cour- 
age—that is, a love of fighting, he never thought 
of questioning ; for what priest, or poet, or his. 
torian ever did? and as he was most distinctly 
conscious of an unspeakable horror of a fight, 
he never undertook to withstand danger like 
others, until, in course of time, he acquired a 
habit of living in a state of apprehension, which 
made it the principal business of his life to fore. 
sce and escape danger from every thing. Come, 
man, don’t be afraid; you are young yet—put 
down your foot like a man, walk with your legs 
swing your arms, look straight ahead, fill your 
lungs and allow your abdomen to go about its 
business. There’s pluck enough in you for a 
terrier; though your wife don’t believe a word 
of it, and never did, poor girl! She found out 
your imagination, your taste, your love of ex- 
cellence, and, especially, your love for her. 
But that you concealed three years for fear Bob 
Davis, a rival, would knock you down. Now 
I'll give you a definition of bravery. You go 
home and ask your wife whether it is satisfac- 
tory. Ifshesaysso, allright. Act onit. Say 
this: A brave man is one who will not desist 
from a just purpose in consequence of peril to 
his person. If you stick to that your neighbors 
will find you as brave as themselves. And if 
you stick faithfully to it you will, as any man— 
but particularly the great murderers of history 
would have been—be pretty sure to get to the 
end of life without one single fight. But slap, 
slap goes the poor fellow’s feet on the sidewalk, 
and other men’s legs thicken the throng. 

Here is a leg to write a book on. ‘Thatisa 
thing of power. It is long, sinewy, and easy in 
motion, but with a marching precision that 
wastes not a fibre’s tension. The foot is plant- 
ed so firmly and regularly that the ground seems 
always to smooth itself where this man walks. 
No inequality in the pavement disconcerts the 
perfect action of the limb; and there is a con- 
sciousness of power in the gait that inspires an 
instinctive action in all the neighboring legs 
get outof the way. The person moves fast, but 
the legs do not seem to be quick because they 
measure the time and space, and fit both without 
any jerking. That manisa born leader. Among 


| tetas 








to 





fled, of course, because their owner, believing | 
himself a born coward, had sense enough not to 
expose himself. That his passion of resistance 
is moderate argues not against his capacity for 
iron firmness, but conclusively in favor of his 








all mankind he is most certain to find his level. 
Men, however proud, delight in being proud of 
some greater object than themselves. What is 
voluntarily conceded is not so great as what can 
oblige concession. Greater self-confidence than 
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mine obliges me to concede leadership to you, 
Iron-leg. Arrogance is your greatness—and 
great it is as the world goes; for by that you 
have the most skillful, the strongest, the most 
gifted hands in the community where you re- 
side to turn your grindstone. Imputed talents 
show in you fruits like real ones do in others, 
because you conduct a kind of presidency over 
the riches of other minds, and even claim that 
doing so is exercising the highest talent of all. 
Grant you, Iron-leg, it is the talent of kings and 
rulers; but you will never get a presidency over 
the intellectual progeny of the tramping old star- 
gazing bachelor, whose legs I saw a while ago, 
nor over the poet's song, the painter’s pencil, or 
the philosopher's microscope. You— 

Bless me! Here is my coffee and toast, cold 
as a dog’s nose! Now I must be after my own 
legs. 


THE FOOD OF BIRDS. 
“ OW rich our Lord God must be!” says 

I Martin Luther in his Table-Talk; “I 
do verily believe that to feed the sparrows in 
Germany costs Him more than all the revenue 
of the King of France.” 

What do all the birds eat? Where do they 
all find food enough to support their own lives 
and the lives of their young? These are ques- 
tions which are continually coming up in every- 
day life, together with that other set of reproach- 
ful queries as to why the birds don’t eat up the 
caterpillars and canker-worms, and let alone 
cherries and strawberries. In view of the very 
general interest which attaches to the matter, 
and of the frequency with which the above- 
mentioned questions are asked, it seems strange 
that so small an amount of organized knowledge 
bearing upon this subject has as yet been col- 
lected. 

As to the large amount of food which some 
birds are capable of absorbing there is a set of 
thoroughly scientific experiments by Professor 
Treadwell, of Cambridge, upon the young of 
the American robin. A couple of vigorous, 
half-grown birds having been selected in the 
early part of June, the Professor began to feed 
them with earth-worms, giving three of ‘these 
to each bird the first night; next day he gave 
them ten worms each, which they ate ravenous- | 
ly; but thinking this quantity of food to be| 
greater than that which could naturally be sup- | 
plied by their parents he limited the birds to this | 
allowance. On the third day he gave to each | 
bird eight worms in the forenoon; but in the | 
afternoon he found one of them becoming feeble, 
and soon after it refused food and died; on| 
opening it, he found the crop, gizzard, and in- | 
testines entirely empty, and concluded therefore 
that it had died from want of sufficient food, 
the effect of hunger being perhaps increased by 
cold, as the thermometer was only about 60°. 
The other bird, still vigorous, he put in a warm- 
er place, and increased its food, giving it the | 
third day fifteen worms, on the fourth day twen- | 


ty-four, on the fifth twenty-five, on the sixth 
thirty, and on the seventh thirty-one worms. 
These quantities, however, seemed to be insuf- 
ficient, and, as the bird appeared to be losing 
plumpness and weight, the Professor began to 
weigh both the bird and its food, and to tabr- 
late the results of these weighings. By this 
table it appears that though the food was in- 
creased to forty worms, weighing twenty penny- 
weights, on the eleventh day the weight of the 
bird rather fell off, and it was not until the 
fourteenth day when the bird ate sixty-eight 
worms, weighing thirty-four pennyweights, that 
his weight began to increase. On this day the 
weight of the bird was twenty-four pennyweights; 
he therefore ate forty-one per cent. more than 
his own weight in twelve hours; weighing aft- 
er it twenty-nine pennyweights, or fifteen per 
cent. less than the food he had eaten in that 
time. On the fifteenth day a small quantity of 
raw meat was offered to the bird, and it be- 
ing found that this was readily caten it*was 
afterward employed to the gradual exclusion of 
worms. 

As an offset to the objection that the earth- 
worm contains but a small amount of solid nu- 
tritious matter, the bird was fed upon the twen- 
ty-seventh day exclusively on clear beef, in quan- 
tity twenty-three pennyweights; at night the bird 
weighed fifty-two pennyweights, this being but 
little more than twice the amount of flesh con- 
sumed during the day, no account being taken 
of the water, earth, and gravel, of which large 
quantities were daily swallowed. This presents 
a wonderful contrast with the amount of food 
required by the cold-blooded vertebrates, fishes, 
and reptiles, many of which can live for months 
without food, and also with that required by 
mammalia. A man at this rate should eat about 
seventy pounds of flesh per day, and drink five 


| or six gallons of water. 


With regard to the question, how can this im- 
mense amount of food required by the young 
birds be supplied by the parents? Professor 
Treadwell enters into the following computation : 
Suppose a pair of old robins with the usual num- 
ber of four young ones, these would daily re- 
quire, according to the consumption of the bird 
subjected to experiment, two hundred and fifty 
worms, or their equivalent in insects or other 
food ; suppose the parents to work ten hours, or 
six hundred minutes, to procure this supply; 
this would be a worm in every two and four 
tenth’s minutes; or each parent must procure 
a worm or its equivalent in less than five min- 
utes during ten hours, in addition to the food 
required for its own support. But after all the 
Professor is compelled to confess his inability to 
reconcile the calculation with actual observation 
of robins, which he has never seen return to 
their nests oftener than once in ten minutes. 

The bird experimented upon by Professor 
Treadwell attained its full size on the thirty- 
second day after having been captured, after 
which time it ceased to increase in weight; its 
dict from this time on amounted on the average 
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to eighteen pennyweights of beef or thirty-six | 


pennyweights of earth-worms per day. From 
the fact that the bird thus continued in its con- 
finement, with certainly much less exercise than 
in the wild state, to eat one-third of its weight 
of clear flesh daily, the Professor concludes that 
the food consumed by it when young was not 
much more than must always be provided by 
the parents of wild birds. 

But it is more particularly with regard to the 
quality of the food of birds that we know so little. 
In the pewee and the king-bird the naturalist 
sees a couple of large ‘ fly-catchers,” of exceed- 
ingly interesting habits, to which the largest 
courtesies should be extended ; while in the eyes 
of many farmers these birds are simply malevo- 
lent destroyers of bees; and it may well be pos- 
sible that, by destroying insectivorous insects 
as well as bees, these birds really do more harm 


than good, looking of course from the lowest | 


utilitarian point of view. 
‘Everybody is aware that the crow eats a few 


grains of corn at the time of planting, and that | 


the robin eats cherries and strawberries with 


23: | 
avidity when these are to be had, but what do 


most of us know of the food of the crow, or of the 
robin, during the other fifty weeks of the year, 
more than that the latter is occasionally to be 
seen regaling himself upon earth-worms and the 
former upon carrion? that the contents of the 
stomachs of a dozen or two of crows have been 
examined and recorded by naturalists? and that 
the species is accused of sucking the eggs and 


destroying the young of various small birds | 


which nest upon the ground? By the standard 
works upon Ornithology we are told that the 
crow devours insects, grubs, worms; that he 
destroys mice, moles, and other small quadru- 
peds; and that he will eat snakes, frogs, and 
the like, as well as fruits, seeds, and vegeta- 
bles. 
may well pause to question its worth when called 
to sit in judgment upon the moot question wheth- 
er or no, year in year out, the crow does com- 


mit more of good than of evil as regards man- | 


kind. 
Then there is the cherry-bird, with his strik- 


ing traits of beauty, beneficence, and evil, to- | 


day sweeping away the canker-worms as with 
fire and sword; and to-morrow cleaning out the 
cherry-trees as effectually as if a flight of locusts 
had passed over the land; and again, a few 
months later, feasting upon the cedar-berries in 


the:same reckless way. And yet how little do | 


we really know of the ordinary food of the cher- 


ry-bird; for with the foregoing items we have | 


accounted for only three or four weeks of his 
yearly life. 
with the Baltimore oriole, the cherry-bird is 


one of the very few members of the feathered | 


tribe which will greedily eat the hairy caterpil- 
lars which infest our orchard trees. 

The American goldfinch, or black-winged 
yellow-bird, with his notorious liking for the 
seeds of dandelions, lettuce, and the thistle, can 
be followed through a month or two, and some 


But the testimony is so meagre that we | 


It is note-worthy, by-the-way, that, | 
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of the vireos and wood-warblers no doubt fixq 

an abundance of moths and other insects to sup. 
ply their wants; while the dietary of the yari- 
ous woodpeckers seems to be tolerably well yn- 
derstood, though it has lately been asked by 
distinguished ornithologist whether, after all, tho 
country boy’s name, ‘‘sap-sucker,” as applied 
to some of the woodpeckers, is altogether a mis. 
nomer ? 

But how is it with the swallows? Take the 
hardy ‘‘ white-bellied swallow” (ZZirundo bico/ 
for an example, as he follows the sun northward 
with a seemingly most indiserect haste. What 

| does he find stirring in the insect line during 
the first days of his arrival? What do the blne- 
birds eat from day to day during their long so- 
journ? And so on with all the rest. 

With regard to the robin all these questions 
have been answered very satisfactorily—at least 
in so far as a single locality is concerned—by 
Professor Jenks, of Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts, whose very interesting report to the Massa. 
chusetts Horticultural Society will be found in 
| the published Journal of that Association. Pro- 
fessor Jenks, having determined to make the feod 
of the robin a subject of special investigation 
throughout an entire year, in order that some 
| positive conclusion might be arrived at in refer- 
| ence to the utility of this bird to the horticul- 
| turist, adopted the following plan of investiga. 
tion: (1.) to obtain birds at daybreak, mid-day, 
and sunset; (2.) to obtain birds from both the 
village and the country ; and (3.) to preserve in 
alcohol the contents of each gizzard. Begin- 
ning with the first week of March, 1858, speci- 
mens were actually examined at least weck- 
ly, and most of the time daily, to December, 
and during the winter months at least semi- 
monthly. 

As far as the specimens procured at daybreak 
were concerned no positive information seems to 
have been obtained, since the gizzards of these 
are represented to have been either entirely 
empty or but partially distended with well-mac- 
erated food. But the birds killed in the latter 
| part of the day were uniformly filled with food 
which had been only recently taken. Numbers 
of male robins made their appearance at Middle- 
borough early in March, but it was not until the 
second week in April that any female birds were 
noticed. From the early part of March up to 
the first of May not a particle of vegetable mat- 
ter was found in the gizzard of a single bird. 
Nine-tenths of the whole mass of food examined 
| during this period consisted of a single kind of 
larva, the Bibio albipennis, of Say, though a 
great variety of other insects in all stages of 
growth and development were also met with. 
Of the larva in question from one to two hundred 
specimens were frequently taken from a single 
gizzard, and usually when this larva was found it 
was the only food in the stomach. During the 
month of May the Bibio larva entirely disappeared 
from the gizzards, being replaced, up to the 21st 
of June, by a variety of insects, or worms only, 
including spiders, caterpillars, and beetles of the 


| 
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family Elateride, the parents of the well-known | most truly carnivorous—which do not at times 
wire-worm so destructive to corn and various partake of insects as food. 
seeds at the time of planting. The more carefully one studies the subject, 
The earth-worm, though a favorite food for' so much the more astonishing does the place 
the young bird, was found to be eaten but spar- | which is occupied*by insects in the alimentation 
ingly by the adult. After the 21st of June the of birds appear. As every one knows, there 
Professor began to find strawberries, cherries, are stated seasons of the year when certain kinds 
and other pulpy fruits, though these were still of insects make their appearance in large num- 
mixed with insects in the majority of instances; bers, and at these times it would almost seem 
birds captured at a distance from gardens and that the very abundance of this food induced 
fruit trees having less fruit and a larger num- the birds to partake of it. For example, dur- 
ber of insects in their gizzards than those taken ing the interval when the June-bug is abundant 
near the village, the robin not being an extens- portions of this insect can be found in the stom- 
ive forager. This mixed diet continued from achs of the greater number of the birds which 
the ripening of the strawberries and cherries inhabit France at that season of the year; and 
until October, the vegetable portion consisting, the beetle in question is then found also in the 
during August and September, in great part of stomachs of many quadrupeds, from the little 
elder-berries and poke-berries. During the shrew-mouse up to the wolf. 
month of October the vegetable dict wholly dis- M. Prevost asserts his ability to demonstrate, 
appeared, its place being supplied by grasshép- so soon as the details of his researches are made 
pers and other orthopterous insects. Early in public, that birds are in general much more use 
November the robins which have passed the sum- ful than hurtful to the husbandman, and that 
mer among us migrate southward—the few im- even the damage committed at certain moments 
migrants from the north, which are seen by us_ by the grain-eaters proper is largely compen- 
during the winter months, managing at that time sated for at other times by the consumption of 
to eke out a miserable existence upon bay-ber- insects by these very birds. He insists, more- 
ries, privet-berries, and juniper-berries. over, upon the necessity of secking for new 
Somewhat similar in conception to the re- methods of protecting those crops which are lia- 
searches of Professor Jenks, though of much ble to be injured by the feathered race, instead 
wider scope, are those to which M. Florent Pre- of resorting, as now, to the suicidal policy of 
vost has devoted himself in France. As one of destroying or seeking to destroy the latter. 
the naturalists in charge of the famous collec- The influence of food in determining the vag- 
tions at the Garden of Plants in Paris this ob- abond life which is led by many kinds of birds 
server has had a peculiarly good opportunity to is remarkable. While some animals, without 
study the question now under discussion. Dur- change of habitation, make out to obtain nour- 
ing nearly thirty years he has taken pains to ishment throughout the year by resorting to 
collect and preserve the contents of the stom- different kinds of food according to the season, 
achs of all the birds which have been brought to | others confine themselves exclusively to such 
the Museum, to say nothing of large numbers aliments as can be obtained only under peculiar 
of specimens procured specially by himself and conditions of climate, their food being found 
by the foresters of numerous public and private only at stated periods in any one country. Now, 
estates who have interested themselves in his in the case of quadrupeds, when a given species 
behalf. can not adapt itself to changing circumstances, 
t is to be regretted that the complete details can not obtain continuously the food suitable 
of M. Prevost’s researches have not been pub- for its maintenance, hibernation is the usual 
lished. As yet we have only an abstract of his resource: the animal simply sleeps through the 
results, and the promise of a circumstantial ac- | unfavorable season. But with birds this curious 
count of his studies at some future day. Among phenomenon of hibernation does not occur—at 
the more note-worthy of M. Prevost’s conclu- least naturalists have not been able to detect 
sions may be mentioned the fact that the food of any evidence of its existence ; not even enough 
birds varies according to the age of the bird as to account for the widely-spread popular belief 
well as according to the season of the year— or prejudice that swallows pass the winter in the 
the observation of Professor Jenks, that earth- mud of ponds; but instead of that, and equally 
worms are eatefl by young but not by old robins, dependent upon the question of nourishment, 
being evidently nothing more than the particular we have the still more remarkable phenomenon 
case of a general law. M. Prevost has agcer- of migration, when, following the calls of hun- 
tained also that the young of the greater num- ger, the feathered myriads pass to and fro over 
ber of granivorous birds are really fed upon in- the countries of the earth. 
sects, and that even the adults themselves are One curious point noticed by M. Prevost fur- 
insectivorous during the breeding-season. - A nishes a remarkable contrast to the insatiable 
familiar instance of which we have in this coun- hunger and lack of endurance exhibited by the 
try the common chipping sparrow ; andthe same young robins of Professor Treadwell: it is, that 
remark applies to those species of birds which some species of birds are capable, at certain 
in early spring devour the buds and young leaves epochs, of living for a long time without food, 
of trees. It was found also that there are,but their stomachs being found to contain at these 
few of the birds of prey—even those whichre seasons no alimentary matter whatsoever, but 
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only indigestible substances, such as, most com- 
monly, the feathers of the bird itself in the 
form of large balls, the purpose of which ap- 
pears to be to keep the stomach distended. This 
peculiarity was frequently observed in the va- 
rious species of grebes, in the winter months, 
during the prevalence of frost. 

It is undeniable that the results obtained by 
the naturalists above-mentioned are exceedingly 
valuable; but they serve only the more clearly 
to indicate the need of a more humane, a more 
manageable method of inquiry. There are few 
persons so situated that they could study the 
subject in the style of M. Prevost, and there are 
many who would shrink from the wholesale 
slaughter which is unavoidable in the system 
of Professor Jenks. What is needed is a 
method of research which shall not involve the 
destruction of the bird in order that we may 
examine the things which are put into its stom- 
ach. There is, of course, the familiar method 
of noting every particular instance in which 
birds are seen feeding upon any thing the char- 
acter of which can be well ascertained. The 
method, if it were perseveringly carried out by 
a number of different observers, working in con- 
nection with each other, and all reporting to a 
common centre, would undoubtedly lead to val- 
uable results, 
itself another plan which, though applying, it is 
true, to only a portion of the breeding-season, 
could be so easily carried out that it would seem 
to be worthy of careful trial. This consists 
merely of a modification of the school-boy’s sys- 
tem of rearing young birds through the inter- 
vention of the parent birds. The nest and 
young birds therein contained being placed 
within a wire cage, this is left hanging upon the 
tree from which the nest was taken, so that the 
parent birds can feed their offspring through the 
bars of the cage. This they will soon proceed 
to do, and in a short time will labor for the 
support of the young birds as tranquilly as if 
nothing had happened. Now to any one who 
has ever seen this method put in practice, and 
has noticed the heedless way in which the 
young birds push and crowd one another about 
whenever the parent comes to distribute food 
among them, it will be evident that there would 
be little or no difficulty in so arranging matters 


But besides this there presents | 


| ogy of Massachusetts, there are probably at leas: 
| sixty per cent. of these, the habits of which. ‘ : 
| regards food, could be thoroughly made out ; 
| a few years by a combination of the methods 
| research last mentioned, and by the united ob. 
| servations of several contemporaneous observers 
| at different stations. Of the very general inter- 
est which would attach to a fund of knowledge 
| of this description, and of its great importance 
| not only to the husbandman, but to all lovers of 
| nature, there can be no question. 
Is it too much to hope that in this land. 
| where all men are familiar with the value of 
| co-operation and aceustomed to the conduct of 
Societies, there may not be one day established 
an Association for the Advancement of Knowl- 
| edge which shall be truly in harmony with the 
spirit of the times in which we live? Such 
| Society, possessing somewhere a central office 
| or bureau in charge of competent officers, and 
sending out ramifications into all sections of 
| our common country, so that it could number 
| among its active members every person of ob- 
servant habits and scientific tastes throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, would quick- 
| ly settle a host of questions, like this of th 
| food of birds, which are too large to be graspei 
by a single man. 


l 





EDUCATION OF THE COLORED 
POPULATION OF LOUISIANA. 
NLY a few years elapsed after the settle- 

ment of Louisiana in 1699 by the French, 
| before slave labor was introduced to aid in de- 
| veloping its resources and sustaining the colo- 
| nists. Fora century and a half since that period 
| hds the contest between freedom and slavery 
| been waged there, and always under circum- 
| stances favorable to the latter. In many of the 
| English colonies along the Atlantic coast loud 
|and repeated remonstrances, until the era of 
the Revolution, were made to the mother coun- 
| try against the introduction of this element 
| among the population ; but in the early history 
| of Louisiana we find that no systematic opposi- 
tion was made to the use of slaves, or apprehen- 
sion of future evils by their presence. The ear- 
ly governors welcomed slavery as the only means 
of causing prosperity to visit their country, and 





that a portion of the food proffered by the old | the whole moral and political influence of thc 
birds should fall, not into the open mouths of | people was in favor of its general adoption as a 
their offspring, but into the bottom of the cage, | part of the political economy of the country. 


whence it could be taken for examination at the 
convenience of the observer. Little if any thing | 
more would be needed than to so adjust the po- 
sition of the nest within the cage that the young 
birds could neither have access to the sides of 
the cage, nor be able to reach completely to its 
upper bars; and in case the food consisted of 
living insects, some adhesive coating, like glyc- 
erin, for example, would of course be needed at | 


The monarchs of France regarded slavery as a 
proper element of industry in their colonies, and 
as long as their revenues were increased by the 
slave-trade they saw nothing but humanity and 
civilization in its practice. 

The early history of this State blends the so- 
ber realities of truth with the poetry and ro- 
mance of the Middle Ages. The chivalry of 
France and Spain watched over the birth of 


the bottom of the cage. Louisiana. Kings and statesmen fostered its 

Now taking, for the sake of example, the one | early growth, and the treasures of Louis XIV. 
hundred and seventy species of land-birds which | were liberally expended to make it a success. 
are enumerated in the Report on the Ornithol- | Every thing which wealth, power, or influence 
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could do was employed to make this colony one | 


of the most favored in the New World. More 
than three hundred years ago its mighty forests, 
its endless swamps, and majestic rivers were 
rossed by De Soto, who, returning after a fruit- 


less search for gold, when worn out by toil and | 


disappointment, was buried beneath the turbid 
waves of the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” which he | 
was the first to discover. A century and a half 
later other adventurous spirits attempted to ex- 
nlore and settle this country. 
E agli sh had made any explorations | beyond the | 
Atlantic coast and fringed the ocean with their 
settlements the French Jesuits had penetrated 


to Lake Superior, and, descending southward | 
from the Great Lakes, had mapped out the coun- | 


try from the Falls of Saint Anthony to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Among these missionaries and ad- 
yenturers are names which history will never 
pass over in silence. Nearly a hundred and 
ninety-three years ago Father Marquette 
Joliet were the first explorers of the orgy pi. 

Seven years later Robert Cavalier de la Salle 
and Chevalier de Tonti descended this river to 
its mouth, and lived to tell of its grandeur in 
the gay salons of Paris, Following these her- 
alds of a new empire came Iberville, Bienville, 
and Father Anastase, the founders of the first 
permanent settlement in the State, and the 
spring of the last year of the. seventeenth cen- 
tury saw their first rude cabins erected on the 
bay of Biloxi. 

But prosperity avoided the little colony at 
Biloxi. The settlers were accustomed to the 
bracing atmosphere of Canada and the milder 
breezes of France, and could hardly endure the 
burning heat of the sun and pestilential vapors 
of this semi-tropical clime. Sickness and death 
invaded their ranks, and their-ignorance of the 
diseases peculiar to this climate carried many 
of them to a premature grave. 

As early as the year 1708 the colony ee 
the introduction of slave labor. It had already 
been introduced into the West Indies from Af- | 
rica, and it was very naturally supposed that it | 

ras essential to the prosperity of the countfy. | 
indians were first taken and compelled to w ork 
for the colonists, but they were soon found#to 
be unprofitable, for they could not be confined 
to their masters’ plantations. The same prac- | 
tice had already been tried in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut with a similar want of success. In 
order to supply the great demand for labor, 
Bienville, the Governor of the colony, wrote to 
the French Government proposing to exchange 
Indians for negroes with the West India Islands, 
but his request met with an unfavorable recep- | 
tion. When the entire control of the colony 
passed into the hands of Anthony Crozat, in 
the year 1712, slavery was already introduced, 
and he was authorized to perpetuate it by send- | 
ing a ship once a year to Africa for negroes to be | 
employed by the inhabitants as slaves. From 


this time, when slavery was first legally estab- | 


lished in the colony, until the Proclamation of 
Emancipation—one hundred and fifty years— 


Long before the | 


and | 


has the system of slave la rm been tried with ev- 
| ery facility for rendering it successful. It com- 
menced when the colony numbered only about 
three or four hundred inhabitants; it has ever 
since been fostered by Legislative enactments 
and judicial decisions; it has struck its roots 
| deep into the social system, and is it 
that it should be difficult to eradicate ? 

From Crozat the colony passed into the 
| of the Company of the Indies, whose 


strange 
hands 
act of in- 
corporation required that the demand for labor 
should bé supplied with three thousand negroes. 
|In all succeeding administrations slave labor 
| seemed to be regarded as essential to the suc- 
cess of the colony, and until the last few years it 
has been the fixed policy of the people to make 
| such laws as would protect it and render it per- 
| petual. 

The “ Black Code,” lished by nw 
ville, has ever been the model for all legislatior 
on this subject. When the colony first 
taken possession of by the Crown of Spain, in 
the year 1769, the laws of the 
retained with such modifications as the 
Partidas made on the subject of slavery. This 
system of laws, first completed in the year 126 
has ever since been the Blackstone of mem and 
her colonies. Although founded on the Roman 
civil law, it is the most complete and well di- 
gested system of laws on the Continent of I 
rope, and is still the authority in the ec 
of America settled by the Spaniards. In _ 
system of law the subject of slavery is well « 


first estal 


was 


Blac k Code were 


Niet 


yuntries 





| fined, and the regulations are evidently bass i 


| on the code of Justinian. The old Spaniards 
| seemed to have no scruples about the justice of 
this institution ; their long wars with the swarthy 
Moors, and their proximity to the African « oast, 
conspired to make them look upon this subject 
with complacency and lend it their sanction. 
The early settlers of Louisiana were mostly 
descendants of the ‘‘ Latin races.” With the 
| exception of a few Germans who settled in the 
| parishes of St. John the Baptist and St. James 
| and who have now lost all trace of their former 
language and nationality, this State, up to the 
beginning of the present century, was settled 
wholly by people from countries bordering on 
| the Mediterranean. In nearly every city the 
peoples of France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal 
| are represented. ‘They brought with them their 
customs, language, and their religion which 
they have carefully preserved. In one half of 
New Orleans one finds little to remind him that 
he is in America. He hears a foreign language 
in the streets, the shops, and the cafés. He 
| finds hundreds of people not able to speak the 
| English language, and who have never regarded 
themselves as Americans although natives of the 
United States. In most of the schools the text- 
books and all the exercises are in the French 
language, and English is taught as a separate 
branch. When he enters the courts of justice, 
he finds the civil law to be the basis of all judi- 
cial proceedings, the Code Napoleon and the 
artidas are oftener quoted than the comment- 
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aries of Blackstone and Kent, and often the ex- 
amination of the witnesses and the pleadings of 
the counsel are in a foreign tongue. 

This peculiar state of society in New Orleans 
has not been without its influence on the free 
colored population, who have become an element 
which will well repay examination. While the 
statute laws of Louisiana have been very severe 
against the marriage of whites with people of | 
color, the social customs have tolerated it in a 
great degree. Since the first introduction of 
negroes into the colony a mixed race has existed 
there. The cohabitation of colored persons with 
whites is not allowed to have any legal effect ; 
but the Catholic church recognizes unions of this 
kind, and binds the husband to support and pro- 
vide for his offspring. This, however, does not 
prevent him from entering upon other marital 
relations. 

Among the French and Spanish settlers and 
their descendants, the condition of the colored | 
people, rather than their co/or as a badge of 
slavery, has been the subject of popular prejudice. | 
They looked upon a slave and his descendants 
as an inferior class, simply because they were in | 
a degrading condition of servitude, and not be- | 
cause they bore a darker skin. In the North | 
and in States settled by the English the preju- | 
dice is one of color rather than condition. Here | 
the colored man is tabooed, no matter what his | 
antecedents may have been; the emancipated | 
slave, just free from his master, is as much hon- | 
ored and respected as he who can trace his lin- 
eage through several generations of freedmen. 
The slightest admixture of African blood is fa- 
tal, not only to his social standing, but even, as 
a general thing, to his respectability; and this in- 
terpretation of the social laws is the one usually | 
adhered to by the ‘* American” population of 
the State. 

After the revolution in Saint Domingo a great 
number of free people of color came to New Or- | 
leans to reside. Many of them were men of 
wealth and culture, owning large properties in 
that island, who had received their education in 
France. The French was their native tongue, 
and their early associations were with this race, 
which never carried the prejudice against color | 
to the same unwarrantable extent which has 
prevailed in the United States. In their new 
home they found a State of society congenial to 
their taste; and, modified by their presence, it 
became one of the peculiarities cf the Crescent 
City. From these people had arisen a class 
which is different from any other in the Union. 
They have been accorded many privileges and 
rights, which one would hardly expect in » 
State where the laws against education are as 
stringent as they appear on the statute books. 
Among the French and Spanish settlers an en- 
tirely different feeling existed toward their chil- 
dren of a mixed race from that which the emi- 
grants from the States usually manifested. <A 
man of the former class never appeared to re- 
gard such offspring as attaching any disgrace to 
his character, and was usually desirous of hay- 





ing them educated and trained up in such a man 
ner that they would be an honor to himself, J; 
he were living with a slave, it was the nsual prac 
tice to emancipate her before she became a mo. 
ther, in order that her children might be free 
and the consequence was that they were sent t, 
private schools, and obtained such an education 
as the father could afford to give them. 

It sometimes happened, if the father were 
man of wealth and influence, that the free child 
of a mixed race was sent to the most fashion- 
able schools in the eity, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for them to be sent to the white 
boarding-schools at the North. In the former 
sase the wealth and respectability of the parent 
was a sufficient guarantee for the admission of 
the pupil. In many instances they were edu- 
cated in the best schools in France. 

The number of these colored creoles who 
have received a foreign education can not be ex- 
actly stated, but it will not fall much short of 
two thousand. Among this class are many who 
have already obtained prominent positions among 
the people of their own color. Some are mer- 
chants, who are transacting a wholesale business 
with the principal houses in France; some are 
bankers, some are editors, and some are physi- 
cians, who have a large and lucrative practice, 
and have received their diplomas from the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The profession of law has been 
so jealously guarded that they have never been 


| allowed to practice in the courts, and their ener- 
| gies have been mostly confined to the medical 


prefession and the various pursuits of trade. 
Their style of living and dress corresponds to 
their circumstances. In fine, I very much doubt 
whether there is another city in the United 
States where so large a colored population exist 
whe are so prosperous and well-educated as in 
New Orleans. 

The consequence of this state of society has 
been, that in this city private schools for colored 
people have long existed and prospered. The 
law has tolerated them by a significant silence 
on the subject. Public opinion has also tolera- 
tedithem by a quasi encouragement and patron- 
age. Under the old régime this was one of the 
dehicate subjects which the people did not think 
it best to interfere with in advance. They rea- 
soned thus: ‘* Any thing so weak and insignifi- 
cant as these schools appear to be can be let 
alone till some solid reason arises for suppress- 
ing them, meanwhile we are strong enough to 
protect ourselves against any evil results from 
this course.”” An opposite course might have 
defeated their own ends, and given some excuse 
for an excitement on the delicate subject of ne- 
gro insurrections. So the law held its power in 
reserve, and while it placed heavy fines and pun- 
ishments on those who taught the slave popula- 
tion, and kept a strict watch over the movements 
of the colored people, especially their religious 
meetings and social gatherings, it refrained from 
going any further. 

But among this class of people there are social 
chasms as wide and deep as between themselves 





EDUC 
and the whites. ‘aianeny is not confined to | 
color, race, or condition. ‘The very fact that 
the stringency of social laws shuts them out from 
all familiar intercourse with the white races; 
that they are obliged to worship in their own 
temples, “attend their own places of amusement, 
educate their children at their own schools, and 
as a separate and distinct class of people; 
above all, that they have no political power, 

nds to develop this trait of character. It is 
unavoidable, and in some extent necessary, in | 
order to enable them to preserve their own self- 


t 
t 


live 


respect. 

The same contracted views prevail on the 
subject of religion and education. The French 
creoles are mostly Catholics; and this is the 
creed which usually prevails in their private 
schools, although I am not aware that any of 
them require any religious test of their pupils or 
their patrons. Their sympathy for every thing 
French leads them to adopt the national reli gion 
of that country. These people have little to do 
with the Freedmen’s Bureau, and do not recog- | 
nize it as having any application to themselves. | 
They object to being placed in the same class | 
with the freedmen just released from bondage, 
and seem to feel that they are a superior race, 
in the enjoyment of advantages which their less 
fortunate neighbors never obtained. 

Many of these free people of color have been | 
slave-owners, sometimes the husband purchased | 
his wife, and occasionally a husband was owned 
by a free woman. In some parts of the State 
they own large plantations, and occasionally 
had the reputation of being far more severe to- 
ward their slaves than the whites. During the| 
recent war many of this class were as strongly 
in favor of the rebellion as the veriest fire-eater 
whom South Carolina ever produced, and they 
defended the divine right of slavery as zealously | 
as any of the disciples of Calhoun or De Bow. 
They as firmly believe that the inferiority of 
condition necessarily attaches to itself a lasting 


| 
| 
} 


dishonor as the whites do that color is a badge | 


of an inferior race. 
Mr. Bouguille, a very successful colored cre- 
ole teacher in New Orleans, relates an instance 


illustrating this current of popular opinion among | 


the people of his acquaintance. On one occa- 
sion, long before the war, he was the recipient | 
of a bri; ght- looking boy, whose master and fa- 
ther solicited the favor of his attending school. 
Mr. B. made no objections, as the respectability 
and standing of the father was a sufficient guar- 
antee that no legal proceedings would result 
from the act; but after a few days he found | 
that every one of his pupils had decided to 
leave him. They had found out that a slave 
was being taught in the same room with them- 
selves, and their parents would not allow such 
an indignity to be perpetrated upon them. Fi- 
nally, Mr. B. was obliged to compromise the 
matter by dismissing the slave pupil, and calling 
every day at his master’s house to give him in- 
struction. His pupils agreed to remain, and 
the school prospered as usual. 
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It nai as already ae shown that these free 
people of color not only copy our prejudices but 
sometimes improve on the original. With a 
little observation one will find that their stand- 
ard of respectability contains as many different 
strata as Hugh Miller discovered in Old Red 
Sandstone—with about as many fossil ideas 
he found classes of distinct vertebrata. 


the 
as 

Espe- 
In some 
of these private institutions the standard of re- 
spectability is very high, and only those of the 
best society, and whose skin is tolerably well 
aucasian blood, 
can be admitted. In others the grade is placed 
lower, but the same principle is recognized; 
while the great majority of the Professors make 
the social condition of the parents the only cri- 


terion. The majority of these schools are open 


| to all pupils who were born free, and whose pa- 


rents can afford to pay the monthly stipend re- 
quired. They are usually held in private houses, 
without any external appearance which would 
indicate that the building was used for educa- 
tional purposes. In former times the greatest 
care was often taken to conceal this fact, espe- 
cially when there was any pretext for complaint. 

There are at present in New Orleans from 
fifteen to twenty of these private schools. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau knows nothing about them; 
the city government does no more condescend 

to notice them than it does the colored boot- 
blacks around Saint Charles Hotel. Yet they 
are silently exerting a great and beneficial influ- 
ence on the free people of color; and the great 
success which has attended them clearly demon- 
strates that if the recently emancipated slaves 
are ignorant the rudimental 
education it is not their own fault. 
schools men who would have been 
any white race or nation had their 
awakened to a love of study. ‘Two illustrious 
examples are the Rev. Sella Martin of New 
York city, an eloquent preacher and pastor of a 
large and flourishing church; and Victor Se- 
jour, now the private Secretary to Louis Na- 
| poleon, and one of the greatest dramatic writers 
|in France. Yet these men were born in New 
Orleans, the latter in the Third District, and 
laid the foundation of their present greatness in 
these schools. These have imparted instruc- 
| tion to hundreds, who, on coming to maturity 
| and finding no opportunity to display their tal- 
ents in a land where they were a proscribed 
race, have sought other countries where the 
prejudices against color do not exist, and there 
acquired wealth and fame. These people are 
entitled to no little praise for their efforts under 
| adverse circumstances to educate and elevate 
themselves. It speaks volumes in behalf of 
this race that they have been enabled to accom- 
| plish such results while taxed to support white 
| schools. 

Much the largest part of the colored creoles 
are of a mixed race; many of them can hardly 
be distinguished from persons of pure Caucasian 
blood, and so long has this gradual process of 


branches of 
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miscegenation been going on that it is often 
difficult to detect it. 
schools there is not a single specimen of a full- 
blooded African ; and in the schools under the 
Bureau, notwithstanding the influx of popula- 
tion from the country parishes, there is as much | 
as seventy or eighty per cent. of the children of 
a mixed race. Yet this class of people own 
taxable property in New Orleans, valued at fif- | 

een millions of dollars, and annually pay a 


eincl tax of thirty-seven thousand dollars for | 


the exclusive support of white schools. 


The largest colored creole school in New Or- | its favors. 


leans is under the patronage of the ‘‘ Catholic | 
Society for the Instruction of Indigent Orphans” 





In many of the private | 


| ing there exhibited are very neat and correct. 
The pupils read in both the English and French 
| languages with great fluency and with a } ro} 
modulation. Their general ‘conduct i is quiet and 

| orderly. They are neat in their persons and 

tidily dressed. With two or three exceptions 
| they are all of a mixed descent, and mz any of 

them so white that it would be difficult to dis. 
| cover that they were remotely allied to the Afyi- 
| can race. 

This institution, though under the patronage 
| of the Catholic Church, is extremely liberal in 
No religious test is required, and 
| children of every denomination attend. If they 
| are not orphans in needy circumstances they 


eT 


(Société Catholique pour [Instruction des Orphelins | pay a tuition fee of one ‘dollar and fifty cents 
dans l Indigence), which was founded on the 20th per month to defray the expenses of the insti- 


of April, 1847. 


An old colored woman, a na- | tute. 


This school is now under the charge of 


tive of Guinea, known as Widow Bernard Con- | Professor Arnaud Lamusse, who has an abl 


vent, died on the 29th day of June, 1837, and | 
left by her will the lot and buildings situated on | 


the corner of Union and Greatmen streets, for 
the purpose of establishing a school for colored 
orphans, and on the day first mentioned ten in- 
fluential free men of color, residing in New Or- 


corps of assistants, some of whom were educated 
in France and Saint Domingo. 
successful career has been 


Its long and 
a great benefit to the 


| free people of color in that part of the city. 


leans, organized a society for the purpose of es- 


tablishing and supporting one or more schools 
for the instruction of indigent orphan children 
of both sexes. This society, being regularly in- 
corporated according to the laws of the State, 
has the usual powers granted it of holding and 
acquiring real and personal property, and ex- 
pend the moneys arising from whatever source 
in the maintenance of the school; make all laws 
and regulations necessary for the discipline, ed- 
ucation, health, and religious instruction of the 
pupils; and, when they arrive at a suitable age, 
to place them, with the consent of those who 
have them in charge, as clerks in stores and 
warchouses—to bind them out to learn some use- 
ful trade, or dispose of them in any manner 
which may be in accordance with the charitable 
designs of the institution. Persons who contrib- 


In the parish of Pointe Coupé there is a large 
number of free colored families who have long 
resided there, and have accumulated consider- 
able property. They have supported their own 


| schools, and the general standard of education 


ute the sum of two dollars and forty cents per 


annum are considered as directors. This in- 
stitution now contains about two hundred and 
sixty pupils, taught by seven colored teachers. 


struction is imparted in English and French, as 
text-books in both languages are used. 
been maintained until recently by contributions, 
charitable collections, the proceeds of balls, 
fairs, and occasional grants made by the Legis- 
lature and city Government, which, since the 
capture of the city by General Butler, has 
amounted to seven thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six dollars. Before the occupation of the 
city by the Federal troops small appropriations 


sufficient to give it an adequate support. 


among them would be creditable to any people 
in the South. It was their usual practice to ob- 
tain rooms in the principal houses, and employ 
colored teachers during the whole year, the pu- 
pils paying a regular tuition fee. For more 
than fifty years have their schools been kept 
open in this manner, and the result has been 
that, out of nearly two hundred colored families 


|in that parish who were free before the war, only 


one family is unable to read and write, while 
among the white population from twenty to 
thirty per cent. are in ignorance. 

In the city of Baton Rouge a similar state of 
things exists. Ever since the first settlement 
of the place the free people of color have formed 
a large per-centage of the population, and have 
grown up to be a wealthy and respectable class. 
They have their churches and schools, their pas- 


tors and instructors, and, like their brethren in 
The two sexes are kept entirely separate—the | 
boys on the first-floor and the girls above. In- | 


It has | 


New Orleans, they form the strange spectacle of 
an important element of the population deprived 
of all political power and influence. In the 
country around Opelousas the free people of 
color own large tracts of land, and have long 
been known as wealthy and successful planters. 
Before the war the Grimble Bell school for free 
colored children, near Opelousas, was in suc- 


cessful operation for many years, and usually 


contained about one hundred and twenty-five 
pupils and four teachers. In those days the 


| usual terms were fifteen dollars a month for 
were sometimes made by the State, but never | 


board and tuition. Since this school has been 


The | closed many of the youth have been sent to the 


method of instruction is very good, and the pro- | | private schools in New Orleans. 


gress of the pupils does honor to the teachers. 


| 


But while the free colored people had many 


Some of the pupils have mastered the principal | privileges allowed them through the sufferance 
rules in arithmetic, and progressed as far as the | of the dominant race, far different were the edu- 


square and cube root. 


The specimens of writ- | cational advantages enjoyed by those in bond- 
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age. Although it was a little short of death for | 
a slave to be caught learning to read, and still | 
more dangerous for them to teach one another, 
yet there were occ sasional instances where they 
managed to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. In spite of all the laws and edicts of 
State and municipal authority, the free people 
would sometimes secretly teach the slaves, and 


these would teach one another when they had | 


an opportunity. 

In so large a city as New Orleans, where 
creat numbers of frée blacks and slaves were 
crowded together, it was sometimes impossible 
to keep the latter in ignorance, notwithstanding | 


all the precautions which were taken and strin- | 


gent laws which were passed. Intelligent free 
colored men would often ignore the differences 


of condition, and run the greatest risks in teach- | 


ing the slaves.. They would have their schools at 
night i in a room on some dark alley, where only 
one or two pupils were allowed to enter at a 
time, changing their locality every few weeks in 
order to avoid suspicion, and when their noc- 
turnal exercises were over they separated in the 
same secret manner. 


the love of danger, the thirst for knowledge, the 
instinct of benevolence, and the habits of se- 
crecy which slavery engenders prompted them 
to take this course. 


One of the most prominent colored pastors of | 


New Orleans, Rev. Stephen Walter Rogers, of 
St. Thomas's Church, has given the writer 
interesting account of his efforts to obtain 
education, which was emphatically a ‘‘ pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.” He was born in 
North Carolina, and brought to this State when 
buta few months old. When about fifteen years 
of age he was sold to a planter in Alabama, 
and having been removed to several places in 
Tennessee and Mississippi, at last he became the 
body-servant of his young master, who was very 
much attached to him and treated him almost 
like a brother. The planter, who was uncle to 
this young lad then preparing for college, put a 
great deal of confidence in this slave, and made 
it a part of his duty to act as commissary to the 
rest of the slaves in giving out their rations. 
On one occasion the slave ventured to ask his 
young master to teach him to read, and received 
the rather indefinite reply that ‘* he would think 
of it.” After a few days the young man went 
to town and bought Stephen a Webster's Spell- 
ing-book, and when he gave it to him, he told 
him that it would be death to him to be seen 
about the place with a book in his hands; and 
since the old master had gone to New Orleans, 
leaving the place in the hands of the overseer, 
he would have to be very guarded in his attempts 
to learn to read. This bit of good advice the 
slave was shrewd enough to heed, and so every 
night after the overseer had gone his rounds 
throughout the quarters, and satisfied himself 
that all the slaves were indoors, this favorite 
servant would get his bok and slip out into his 
young master’s room, and then for a period of 
Voit. XXXIITI.—No. 194—R 


an 
an 


Money was not the mo- 
tive which induced them to run these risks, but | 


|three months there were very few ni: ghts tha 

| Roy gers did not hear the clock strike two or three 
in the morning when poring over his spelling- 
book—the young master having taught him till 
| he was overpowered with sleep. 

At the end of this time the young master 
| went to college, and Rogers opened a school 
}among the slaves on the place, selecting only 
those for his pupils in whom he could place the 
most implicit confidence. The school-room was 
a stable-loft over the carriage-house; but for 
prudential reasons the school was never opened 
| until ten o’clock at night, when they were sat- 
| isfied that all the white people in the I lace had 
| gone to bed. The usual school session lasted 
| from ten until two in the morning. The school 
|furniture was of the simplest kind; the seats 
were piles of corn, bundles of fodder, old har- 
ness, horse-collars, etc. Tallow-candles of their 
own manufacture were used by the pupils for 
lights, and the candlesticks were made of thick 
pieces of plank with holes bored in them; lamps 
were also made of tin, shaped somewhat like an 
oyster-shell, with a wick at one end: these be- 
ing filled with lard and the wick ignited gave a 
dim light. The pupils, disposed in two rows on 
each of the seats, sat back to back, and left a 
| space between the seats sufficiently wide for the 
teacher to pass. The number of pupils which 
he usually had was about forty; and as books 
were scarce and rather an unsafe investment 


} 


five pupils usually read out of one book, they 
holding the book and light alternately. 


Through 
the connivance of the young master a few spell- 
ing and copy books had been obtained for the 
use of the school; but after he left the planta 

tion the school was supplied by a Jew peddler 
passing through the place and doing a business 
decidedly contraband, who furnished th: 
with twenty-five more Spellers at the price of 
one dollar each, which were kept carefully con- 
cealed when not in use. The greatest care was 
taken to keep the proceedings secret. In order 
to prevent the lights from betraying them the 
cracks in the stable-loft were careful lly stopp¢ 

with fodder, moss, cotton, rags, etc. ; th 


negroes 


and in th 
winter the school met in a large cellar, 
they easily obtained access, as Rogers kept th 
key in his possession. 

In this manner the school was kept up for 
about a year, at the low price of twelve and a 
half cents a pupil per month—just enough to 
pay for the books. At the end of this time th 
plantation and all the hands but five were 
and the school completely broken up. Fortu- 
nately for Rogers, he was among the numbet 
who were not sold, but was brought to New 
Orleans, and here he was employed in a stor 
for several months before his master found out 
that he could read. On making this discovery 
his master was far from being displeased, as in 
his new situation the services of his servant 
were far more valuable; and he was employed 
in sampling cotton, as a collector for the house. 
and general outdoor runner to the banks and 
steamboats. 


to whi 
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In the year 1850, while acting in the capac- 
ity of a preacher, he published a small book of 
about fifty pages, consisting of extracts from his 
sermons, Bible narratives, hymns, and religious 
meditations, for the use of his Sunday-school. 
A copy of this book, entitled ‘‘ Rogers’s Compo- 
sitions,” now lies before me. The doctrines in- 
culeated in it are strictly orthodox, and the lan- 
guage chaste and correct. It shows that the 
slave improved his advantages for reading to 
the utmost advantage. I do not know that 
there is another instance of a slave author on 
record, and certain it is that such an enterprise 
was very unsafe for him to undertake at that 
time. Not till after the glad news of freedom 
had been proclaimed throughout the land did 
he dare to let the public know of the existence 
of this work. 
In a note to the writer accompanying a copy 
of the book Mr. Rogers says: ‘‘ You will see 
by this little book, which I published in the year 
1850, while I was a slave and superintendent 
of a Sunday-school of nearly three hundred 
scholars, which I gathered in one of our colored 
churches, that our colored Sunday-schools were 
in operation before the war. This book was a 
daring piece of my own; and you may safely 
say that you have seen a book published by a 
slave before the war, and at that time it was 
quite a curiosity, and a secret to the friends of 
freedom.” 

In the year 1852 the master died and left this 
slave free by his will, and on the eleventh day 
of May, the same year, he was regularly eman- 
cipated by the executor of the estate—the last 
slave set free in Louisiana before the passage 
of a law forbidding masters giving liberty to their 
slaves. For some years before he had been a 
pastor in one of the colored churches in New 
Orleans, and he still continues to be highly re- 
spected as a preacher. 

It sometimes happened that a master wished 
to have his slave learn to read and write, in or- 
der that he might be more useful about his store, 
warehouse, or cotton press. In such cases a 
smart, intelligent slave was usually selected and 
sent to a private teacher, who gave him the 
necessary instruction. In order to protect the 
teacher from prosecution, and secure him from 
any legal consequences which might result from 
an illegal act of this kind, the teacher was fur- 
nished with a written permission from his mas- 
ter to instruct the slave; and this was posted 
upon the walls of the room, in order that the 
police might know who was responsible for this 





| insulted by the evil-disposed ‘‘ Thugs” who in- 


fested the city. It was for this reason that wo. 
men were usually found, whose circumstances 
compelled them to perform this drudgery, thei; 
sex protecting them from annoyance. It often 
happened that in spite of all these precautions 
the educated slave was considered a dangerous 
person in the city, and had to be sold to gratify 
the pressure of public opinion, which could not 
be appeased without this sacrifice. When traded 
off like an unsound or vicious horse, and re- 
moved to a sugar or a cotton plantation, it was 
generally supposed that the Argus eye of the 
overseer would prevent his learning from doing 
much damage. 

But these instances where the slaves learned 
to read by the consent or connivance of their 
masters or the free blacks were exceptions, and 
did not often occur even in New Orleans. Prob- 
ably not one slave in a thousand learned to read, 
and a still less number learned to write. 





AN HOUR AT SBA. 

FAIRER morning never shone than that 

on which Captain Jesse Amazeen left th 
Long Wharf of Oldenport behind him. There 
was just breeze enough to fill the great sails of 
the pilot-boat and float her along upon the 
smooth harbor-water, over the bar, and out to 
sea, till she lay like a cloud, beyond the sand- 
spurs and the breakers, on the horizon’s rim. 
To the lounger on the capstan at the wharf's 
end in the town she looked like a sea-bird that 
had spread its wings and was hovering over its 
prey, and at last she vanished from his sight and 
fancy altogether. The sky was freshly washed 
from mist and murk, the air was full of its 
morning sparkle; there was a vigor in the full 
sweep of the sunlight orer,one, felt like the bub- 
ble of a draught of wine. Captain Jesse Ama- 
zeen whistled lustily at the helm, and every 
now and then paused to wet his whistle, while 
the boy and man who were his companions sang 
scraps of song and carved out plugs of tobaccd, 
and gauged hooks for deep-sea fishing, and 
made themselves merry in general till some 
craft should heave in sight for Captain Jesse to 
hail and board and pilot up to town. But in 
all the range of his glass no craft appeared of 
larger size than his own, except those already 
making for another harbor on the other side of 
the Cape—and the morning wore into forenoon, 
and the forenoon into noon. 
The charm of the long, unbroken day at sea, 








departure from the laws. <A few years later, 
however, stringent laws were passed, prohibit- 
ing even this act of kindness. But the occupa- | 
tion of teaching the slaves was regarded as very 
degrading, and unless the teacher exercised more | 
than ordinary prudence he was brought before | 
the magistrate and severely punished. The po- 
lice were ever on the alert to watch for any in- | 
fringement of this rule, and it often happened | 
that the teachers, with all the protection which 
the slave-owners could give, were mobbed and 


when one is to put back to familiar port and 
houschold scenes at night, never lessens, even 
to such an old sea-dog as Captain Jesse. ‘The 
wide sweet solitude never grows monotonous or 
wearisome, trifles become circumstances, a gull 
winging by is an event, currents, winds, strange 
sails are incidents sufficient, the guest of all out- 
doors does not tire of the hospitality he receives. 
Nevertheless, when daily bread depends on yet 
something more, thisemere personal enjoyment 


of space and height, of the curling wave beneath 
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the prow, and the vast level plain to the ocean’s 
edge gives place to the object for which one 
came; and Captain Jesse at last went below for 
forty winks, with the sun at the top of his eter- 
nal round, in order that he might come up all 
fresh for afternoon work, for it would be an odd 
day in his experience if bedore nightfall there 
should be no work to do. 

Captain Jesse came up all right and bright at 
the close of his forty winks; and the boy and 
man took their turn below in a series of snoozes 
undisturbed by any necessity of looking out for 
a job, since Captain Jesse paid them by the day. 
So one delightful dream melted into another, 
and down in the hot little stifling black-hole of 
a cabin this hour broke upon the next, and all 
vanished together like foam, till with a long, 
dull scratch resounding beneath them, and then 
a shock of suddenly-ceased motion, the sleepers 
woke, rubbed their stupid eyes in bewilderment, 
gathered their scattered wits, rashed up the nar- 
row companion-way to the deck, and found the 
boat—after floating about at its own sweet will 
and drifting in on the tide—now lay with shal- 
low water every where about it, ashore, and 
firmly wedged in a sand-bar ; and as for Captain 
Jesse Amazeen he was nowhere to be seen. 

The redoubtable individuals looked about 
them then in perplexity, in amazement, in con- 
sternation, in terror. They had left Captain 
Jesse on deck—it was a physical impossibility 
that he could be any where else. 
he was behind the mainsail: no? Under the 
seat? No? Then he must have gotten out in 
the shoal water to push the boat off. No! Why, 
where in time was he? Had he gone below to 
hide and frighten them? But then Captain 
Jesse was not a man that played tricks. Could 
he have fallen asleep again and so have fallen 
overboard? Was there any earthly or unearth- 
ly reason for him to have made away with him- 
self—to have committed suicide? Unable to 
believe their senses they hallood and shouted 
and danced about like madmen. 

Notwithstanding all this rather late exertion 
on their part Captain Jesse Amazeen was no- 
where to be seen—neither did his ghost answer 
any such invocation. His boots, it is true, 
stood large as life, just as he had taken them off 
in the morning after reaching open water; but 
as for himself he had put on in their stead the 
shoes of silence, the cap of invisibility, and had 
left for parts unknown; nor was it even to be 
conjectured where he was. The heat of the 
day had been sweltering, there was not a whis- 
per of wind, the sails hung in large loose wrink- 

‘les, the sun had declined from noon, and the | 
west was already burnished with golden after- 
noon light. It was after four o'clock. How 
long had Captain Jesse been away, and whither 
was he gone? The two wore their lungs sore 
with cries and calls, in hopes some one from the 
shore might catch the sound and come to their 
help and Captain Amazeen’s—there was no- 
thing else for them to do except to tear their 
hair; and at last they sat down in desperation 


Perhaps now 
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to wait till the night-tide should float them off 
again. 

But while this worthy pair had been taking it 
so easily below deck Captain Jesse had been in 
far less enjoyable plight. Left alone at the helm 
of the pilot-boat, and the sun beating ardently 
down upon him, he had thrown off jacket and 
waistcoat, and with the least possible accoutre- 
ment, endured the hot assault of the. day and 
awaited his fortunes. ‘There was not a sail to 
be seen; his assistants were still in their bunks 
below—he let them sleep; and cast and trolled 
his blue-fish line, if haply any fighting fellow 
should come across the bait. None 
solitude seemed infectious—desert the 
waters, desert below. The sea began to darken 
and ripple in one place, the ripple crept his way, 
brushed along by a deceitful little waft of warm 
wind. ‘* We'll leave these parts,” said Captain 
Jesse; and he put his helm to larboard that he 
might go and trim the mainsail. He thought 
he put his helm to larboard—it was a little mis- 
take he made—he had put it precisely the other 
way, he bent to loosen a rope, the boat came up 
in the wind, the sail slapped over, and the heavy 
boom brushed him like a feather from its course, 
and tossed him far out into the sea as lightly as 
a flake of foam. 

When Captain Jesse came to the surface after 
his sudden plunge, rose, struck out, and shook 
the water from his eyes, the pilot-boat, her sails 
filled with the deceitful breeze only to be for- 
saken by it presently, had swept far forward on 
her way and was almost beyond hearing. He 
hailed her, hailed her again and again, but there 
was nobody to answer; in vain, putting forth all 
his powers as a swimmer, he tried to reach her, 
she fled before him; and the distance grew, 
stretching itself like a thread of infinity. The 
little breeze fled with her, left the sea all calm 
and still behind, but darkly ruffled the way be- 
fore and blew her on in its sport. He had en- 
deavored, with the energy of despair, to keep in 
her wake, that even if he might not overreach 
her he might be observed by the sluggards should 
they ever come on deck; but now, at last, he 
saw that it was of no use for him to expend the 
remnant of his strength in idle efforts to com- 
pete with the winged thing; he must be content 
to float about till he could be picked up, must 
be content perhaps to drown. He lifted him- 
self up, treading water, and searched the whole 
horizon—it was empty as a last year’s nest—and 
he lay back with his hands clasped behind him, 
his mouth just higher than the surface, and the 
whole ocean seething in his ears. By times, as 
he lay there and the laggard instants crawled by 


did—the 


above 


| on the ripple of the tide, the fatigue, the sus- 


pense, the fear grew insupportable ; he trod wa- 
ter and looked around him again with an eye 
that scrutinized each distant crest and foam- 
bell, or else summoned his forces and bis will to 
the rescue and swam wildly and vaguely about 
he knew not whither. His brain was becoming 
so bewildered that he could not direct himself, 
and in which direction to make that he might 
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soonest reach some shore he found himself un- 
able to decide. But what a crazy dream! there 
was no shore in sight. The sense then that he 
must wait for others, and could do nothing for 
himself, waxed into positive suffering. His limbs 
got languid too in the warm and pleasant wa- 
ter; the sun playing on his bare head made his 
brain light and giddy ; a strange pulse was going 
like a little trip-hammer upon his temple, and 
bright and beautiful colors shot their woven 


beams before his burning eyes with every other | 


breath. ‘‘ This is it,” thought Captain Jesse. 
‘¢ Drowning is only slow apoplexy, the doctor 
said. Iam drowning.” 
ward he wondered why he did not recall his 
sins, as he had heard that people in his condi- 
tion were apt to do, and then he began to re- 
member with a vengeance. 

He had always been a somewhat eccentric 
man; though perhaps a profanity, only to be 
equaled by an expert, could hardly be called 
eccentricity. Volleys of terrible oaths that had 
been safety-valves to more terrible tempers rat- 
tled about his memory on the instant; now he 
remembered the oaths but he forgot the anger 
fits that caused them. The ghost that had vis- 
ited him last year rose again like a white appa- 
rition here, vivid in the sunlight. ‘‘ Captain 
Jesse Amazeen,” the midnight ghost had said, 
*‘arise and come with me. Prepare to meet 
your end.” And Captain Jesse Amazeen had 
cried: ‘* Who the — are you, Sir? What are 
you in my chamber for? Go about your busi- 
ness, Sir!” Then he had thought it some of 
his comrades playing off their jokes upon him ; 
he had never asked them nor spoken of it to 
them. But now—perhaps it was a ghost—who 
knew? Perhaps it warned him of this day ; and 
he was not prepared. Then, in defiance of 
ghosts, and ends, and fate itself, he gave a score 


of stout strokes, leaped up and swept the sea | 


again with his piercing glance, hailed some 
chance ear, and set his teeth and fell back to 
float once more, determined not to drown. He 
remembered that he had been in worse straits 
than this before to-day. One black night, the 


sea running sluices, he had gone off to bring a | 
schooner into port, and his boat had swamped | 


beneath her bows, the mast had broken and the 
sail had taken him over and under, wrapped 
about and about with its folds like a mummy, 
and the waves had sucked him into their huge, 
hungry hollows, a powerless atom. God knows 
how he got out again—he never did. Nor that 
only. The day when, after heavy dritiking, he 
got the Heart's Delight among the breakers—hay- 
ing only one man on board—it was a pity if he 
had forgotten that. He had gone himself in 
the yawl to cast the kedge anchors and so work 
her off, and a big wave, seeking what it might 


devour, had suddenly,snatched his oars and cap- | 
sized him; and having just missed a watery | 


death himself, he had clambered upon the bot- 
tom of his upturned boat, which the retreating 
tide and undertow were drawing out to sea 
amain. Making a trumpet of his hands he had 


|creature had piped. 


| Sea. 


A few seconds after- | 


| if I was,” replied the wreck. 


| that old Jackson and Jefferson tribe. 


cried to the man still on board of the Heart's De. 


| ight—the man whose voice he knew the people 
}at the light-house could hear—** Why don't 


you holler, Sir?” And, in response, “ What 
shall I holler, Captain Amazeen ?” the terrified 
**Hell and damnation. 
Sir!” had answered Captain Amazeen, and jy 
that pious frame of mind gone drifting out to 
Night had come down then, and broad, 
gray twilight stretched over the wide waters 
swelling and sighing tothemselves. There were 


| various craft dimly looming here and there, but 


not one among them all had discerned the man 
floating on the bottom of the ¢apsized yawl, in 
spite of signal or shout. Captain Coffin had 
been out all day fishing; making in, he had 


seen the Heart’s Delight in her plight, ran up as 
|near as he dared, and had been then told the 
condition of Captain Amazeen; upon which, 


with no more words, he had put about and to the 
rescue. His wife was with him; she was the 
first to discover the speck on all the waste ; then 
they bore down upon him. Politics ran high 
in those times ; between these two skippers there 
were old standing feuds of election and town- 
meeting days; but they had never before been 
deemed, by one of the parties at least, as mat- 
ters of life and death. ‘Boat ahoy!” cried 
Captain Coffin, putting himself alongside with 
the little wreck. ‘‘ What you doing here, Cap- 
tain Amazeen?” And Captain Amazeen had 
greeted him as he had done the ghost, adding, 
moreover, in reply, ‘‘ Minding my own business, 
Sir! and’ud advise you to do the same! What 
you here for, Sir?” To whom Captain Cofiin: 
“You'll be in blazes at this gait before morn- 
ing, Captain Amazeen. I came out to save 
your life.” ‘* Enough water to put them out, 
‘* Who asked yon, 
Sir? I'll be in blazes, and be blest to ’em, be- 
fore I'll be saved by any damned Locofoco!” 
And he would have kept his word had not Cap- 


tain Coffin fairly lassoed him on board of his 


whale-boat, and saved him in spite of himself. 
All this, and all of a hundred other incidents, 
crowded now over Captain Amazeen’s memory 
— if the truth must be told though—rather pleas- 
antly than otherwise; he liked the grit of them, 
he would have said; he had rather drown now 
than be picked up by Captain Coffin, or any of 
! It be- 
came him to be cautious who saw his head bob- 
binground there in the water ; there was one com- 
fort, the Coffins and Cluneys were a stupid set ; 
and, if they saw it, ten to one they would take 
it for a buoy, unless the fancy struck them that 
it was a seal, and they fired a shot at it; but 
no matter for that, they never hit a mark yet. 
Meantime, contemptuously defying suppositi- 
tious bullets, he was preciously near to drowning. 

As he lay there in the placid, softly singing 
sea, there came a fine sweet sound of distant 
bells. Afternoon bells ringing at once from the 
belfries of all the schools in the great town, or 
else gay wedding bells, or maybe alarms of fire. 


|The mingled tones stole out to him like half- 
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lost chimes, with a wild music in their cadences; | 
he began to fashion them into tunes, the tune | 
perhaps his wife was singing with one foot upon 
the cradle at this moment. He saw the children 

trooping into school by the music, his own pret- | 
ty Carrot-top among them, swinging her Shaker | 
and dancing on while the sun beat out every 
thread of her yellow hair to gold, and little Nick 
lagging along and throwing handfuls of the 
street-dust over the urchin lagging with him—a 
trick for which the imp had had many a good 
shaking: he only wished it were in his power to} 
give him a good shaking now! Then the bell- | 
notes came slower, and slower, and yet more 

slowly; they were tolling—tolling for him—or | 
was he fainting? Perhaps so—it might have 

been—had not just then some indistinguishable 

object shot swiftly by him in the dark slippery 

depth, some fish of monster of the deep—and 

with that came the thought of sharks. This 

was the weather; these were the waters—Good 

Heaven! Coffin, or Cluney, or any body—} 
help! Noman-eaters about these shores? Why, 
he knew better! He had seen them to his cost. 
And young Ben Eaton had to the cost of his 
life itself. What course would there be for him 
to take ?—the exertions that terrified and drove 
off the nibbling shoals might be the very thing 
to attract the large and more cunning cruel 
creature. There was indeed but one way to face 
him—just so long as he looked at a shark, as he 
turned and turned and kept him eye to eye, just 
so long the cowardly wretch would delay attack ; 


| 
| 
| 


behooved him to be wary then, to keep his senses 
in condition, to be ready to fight his foe should 


he come to hand! He sprung forward in the 
water with new energy, and again and again 
searched the sea with swift, eager glances. It 
was all as empty as the sky itself—empty of ev- 
ery thing save color and light—an azure and 
pitiless hollow, out of which lanced golden ar- 
rows at the hollow as vast and as pitiless below ; 
for the great sea lifted its jeweled walls like the 
rim of a cup, and all its smooth and level splen- 
dor slanted up from where he lay, an idle speck 
at the centre and bottom of the cup. 

Gradually now the element, which had been 
so soothing and delightful to the frame, felt 
chilly and chillier to poor Captain Jesse. He 
feebly wondered if its temperature had changed, 
and then thought of complaining to some one 
that his feet were cold; afterward he remem- | 
bered himself, with an effort, and began to swim | 
afresh. A wave came running over another | 
and dashed in his face, a second followed it, a| 
third lifted him and rocked him to and fro ; there 
were fine and tiny caps of foam every where rib- 
bing the expanse; the tide was falling, and a| 
gentle wind had begun to blow on, just enough | 
to roughen the water and make a ridge and 
trough, in which a stout, fresh swimmer would 
have had ado to keep his headway. His mouth | 
and throat kept filling with the brine ; the salt | 
sea spume broke remorselessly over him; it was 
of no use to swim; fold his hands behind his 


back—there was nothing now but drowning. | 





Drowning while his wife chatted with the neigh- 
bor who stood outside, and leaned both elbows 
on the sill within, and flattered the white floor 
and shining shelves, while the waking baby 
crowed for the sunbeams glinting and glancing 
there in the bright wave—-drowning while Nick, 
asking to go out, was down sailing boats in the 
pond hard by the school-house, and Carrot-top 
was sound asleep, with her little head fallen on 
the desk among her books —drowning while 
the sun shone, while those he loved were quiet 
and unconscious, laughing, forgetful, gay! And 
drowning all alone out there in open sea with 
only half his life lived out, with health and 
strength in hand—hope and defiance together 
battled despair and an ocean—unevenhanded 
contest; he, a mere mote, fighting an element: 
it was a contest only toabandon. Captain Jesse 
was a brave man naturally; he had looked on 
great danger and never quailed, but that was 
because expectation and will were then his al- 
lies. Now, tossed about in the tide, his mind had 
weakened as his energies exhausted; and cold 
and numb as he had grown, his heart was colder 
yet within him. Drowning out there alone!—the 
thought made him ache with horror. The awful 
part of it, perhaps, was the drowning all alone. 
If there had been but some one with him, other 
castaways, a hand to take hold and go down 
with him, a receding step, voices from the shore! 
And then the entrance all alone into eternity, 
that great unknown, that vaster, vaguer deep! 
All alone—while the horror was still upon him, 
the ringing in Captain Jesse’s ears, the hollow 
sounding of the sea, resolved into a kind of sol- 
emn music, yet a music full of glad, harmonious 
tumults. He heard the very words as in his 
young days he had himself many a time sung 
them in the choir, and as he had scarcely thought 
of them since: 
“A gentler stream with gladness still 
The city of our Lord shall fill, 
The royal seat of God most high: 
70d dwells in Sion, whose fair tower 
Shall mock th’ assaults of earthly powers 
While his almighty aid is nigh.” 


$ 


He looked idly up, and a shining thing hung 
before him in the heavens, rank upon rank of 
snowy-pointed wings joining over the heads of 
angels and archangels; and behind them and 
above them, rising in a golden gleam, the like- 
ness of a cloud-built city shone with domes, and 
minarets, and spires. ‘‘And the twelve gates 
were twelve pearls, every several gate was of 
one pearl, and the street of the city was pure 
gold, as it were transparent glass.” And then, 
in Captain Jesse Amazeen’s disordered fancy, 
a hand touched his indeed, but a hand as if to 
lead him up and on; a face bent over him, a 
face like a white star, that glowed with a deep, 
deep smile, and warmed his chill and fainting 
soul. Sweet voices murmured all about him; 
one said, ‘‘ And there was no more sea.” Ah! 
if this were drowning—this delicious death— 
A film faded away from Captain Amazeen’s 
vision, as a mist strips slowly off from a morn- 
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ing meadow ; he was plunging and rocking with | to be an apparition as that they doubted if they 
a very different motion from that afforded to | were not ghosts themselves. ; 
one cradled in angels’ arms; something was ‘* Pretty fellows you be!” cried Captain Jesse. 







trickling down his throat, something familiar— **God bless you, Captain Amazeen! Then 
good old smoky Scotch whisky by the taste. | you're alive!” they answered in one breath, 
If that were a seraph squeezing his cold fingers| ‘* Wa’al—jest—jest alive!” replied the Cap- 


between a pair of hard, warm palms, it was in| tain, pulling the boat round with an arm like 
the guise of an Oldenport fishwife. ‘These must | an iron lever, and making her fast to the wharf. 
be solid planks under him, not downy clouds. ‘*Tell ye what. You fellers don’t sail in this 
And Captain Coffin himself, and no other, was | craft no more. Me an’ Cap’n Coffin’s struck 
rubbing him up and down with woolen gloves han’s, an’ we'll do all the piloting we want fo: 
in a way that might strike sparks. Captain | these here waters ourselves.” With which an- 
Jesse beamed mildly on them all out of his|nouncement the two Captains struck hands 
opening eyes, gurgled a word or two in his| again, and shook the said hands so long that 
throat, and placidly went to sleep. it seemed doubtful if they had not fairly grown 

When the pilot-boat, having been floated off | together, and their owners were not endeavor- 
by the night tide, came up the river in the | ing by these gyrations to get them apart. And 
bright moonlight, in which you could see to| indeed they had—they had grown together— 
read, the man and boy full of terror at the or- | those hands of theirs; for though Captain Jesse 
deal before them in which Captain Amazeen’s | could not abandon the principles for which he 
fate must be broken to his family, the worthy | had fought at the polls these twenty years, he 
couple in silence furled their sails and threw a| made a greater sacrifice by far than that—he 
cable to the first man among the group upon the | attained a pitch of magnanimity to which few 
wharf end who could catch it. As the lucky | men in his circumstances may ever dare aspire; 
one stepped out of the shadow into the clearer | he remembered who and what the man was, 
ray their teeth chattered in their heads, not so| and for his great presumption and offense in 
much that Captain Jesse, in his stout, ruddy | saving his life he forgave Captain Coffin! 
flesh and blood, now quite himself again, seemed |! Could any one do more? 























FORTY-TWO. 


S48 middle-age! from thy cold heights 
Mine eyes, anointed by the truth, 
Turn wistfully and seek the lights 
That lit the happy vales of youth. 
Not often thus the hunted soul 
Dare pause before the hounds of fate ; 
But where the inevitable goal 
Is death, what harm to wait? 























Alas! alas! their search is vain. 
The lights have vanished with the hours; 
Those vales I shall not see again ; 
Flown are the birds and dead the flowers. 
The joys that once so real seemed 
This disenchanting air has shown 
The most unreal dreams e’er dreamed ; 
Their memory lives, alone. 


Friendship, and Hope, and Love, and Faith! 
I see your ghosts amid the gloom 
Still hovering o'er my dreary path 
Where rose your temple and your tomb. 
Friendships all withered to the root; 
Hopes—only shadows, fancy born ; 
Loves ever bearing bitter fruit; 
And Faith repaid by Scorn. 












Again I gather up my load; 

I turn my back on what has been; 
I seek once more the onward road; 

I challenge boldly the Unseen. 
Farewell, O perished, fateful Past! 

I look but where the Future lies, 
Clouded, impenetrable, vast, 
And seeming filled with sighs. 





Chditar’s Easy Chair. 


W love,” it is not only sweet to rove in Mor- 
grove, but it is delightful to repair with a judi- 
s friend to the pretty little private theatre in a 
,eighboring city, where there are the most charm- 
i , performances, and always for the benefit of some 
good purpose. The company was first organized, 
e believe, to help the Sanitary work of the war; 
it taste and talent did not end with hostilities, 
nor, indeed, the necessity of charity, so the curtain 
still rises, and the treasury of the little theatre is 
still emptied into needy hands and coffers. 

It was a small chapel, disused probably, or cer- 
iinly not very necessary in the neighborhood, | 
ich was converted—if the word may be used 
upon such an occasion—into a brightly decorated 
| lay-house, with a spacious parquette and one bal- 
cony. The house holds some three or four hundred, 
and as the tickets are privately sold the audience is 
secure from any unpleasant intrusion. On this 
May evening it was a gay but not boisterous throng, 
brilliant with the light Spring toilets of the fair; 
with those indescribable bonnets, like fairy basket- 
covers escaping with flowers and fondly caught and 
pinioned by invisible forces to the hanging gardens, 
and lofty terraces, and flanking curtains, sweeps, 
lls, puffs, elaborate fortifications, and bold salients 


na’s 


WwW 
b 


TOL 
of hair, foreign and domestic, which now adorn the 
female head. 
Chair is lost in wonder and utterly bewildered in 
these magnificent mazes of hair. How they toil 
for us, these bright and beautiful ones! Would we 
men wear each other’s scalps to win the admiration 
of the sex ? 
of the week to the laying out of our exterior heads 
in marvelous triumphs of landseape gardening? 
Flowers, feathers, ribbons, laces, beads, pearls, bu- 
gles, diamonds, gold dust, silver sand, pins, tortoise- 
shell, powder, horse-hair, wigs, scratches, ox-mar- 
row, bandoline, rubbed, scrubbed, smeared, brushed, 


braided, flounced, stuck, patched, hung, showered, | 


thrust, bowed, puffed, tied, strained, squeezed— 
would we do it? Yet that is the treatment of the 
top of the head only! Such is the fond and pa- 
thetic devotion of the better sex! 


The orchestra has entered—a dozen pieces—and | 
Some of the wonderful | 


away they go into a waltz. 
heads faintly beat time. Some of the sweet young 
faces grow calm and rapt, as if gazing inward upon 
remembered joys—a perfect polka at Cape May— 
dreamy deux-temps at Newport. The roses and 
lilies of these cheeks are ruffled by no sharper 
memories. Was that an evanescent cloud-shadow 
of pain? It was only a remembered glove-button 
that snapped off at the Cape. It was the luckless 
Roman punch that dropped a little stain at the oth- 
erwise spotless sea-side hop. But before the rapt 
face the green curtain is drawing up, and here is the 
fairy prelude. 

For the play was the Cricket on the Hearth, and 
a prettier play more-admirably acted is not often 
seen, 
admirable, and all things worked harmoniously. 
The fluttering, glittering little fairies of the prelude 
spoke their measured lines in clear, childish silver 
treble. The pictures in the air promptly shone and 
faded. The self-possessed queen fairy waved her 
wand, and, presto! the forest turned inside out, things 
rose and slid and fell and flapped, and here is John 


| 


Would we devote innumerable hours | 


The stage appointments were complete and | 


THEN the young May moon is beaming, | Peerybingle’s cottage, and there is the spacious 


chimney, and the contemplative cat, and—soft you, 
now—the fair Dot ; and pre sently Tilly and the bal v, 
and then John shaking off the snow, and Edward, 
and Caleb, and Tackleton, and May, and by-and-by 
sertha and Mrs. Fielding. : : ; 

The charm of the acting was its freshness and 
uniformity. There was no stale “ gag,” no tradi- 
tional hack-work, no star to which all other light 
was sacrificed, but each part was so happily con- 
ceived and rendered that the mirror was held up to 


| nature with a general success that, upon the whole, 


we have never seen surpassed. There are very 
pathetic, almost tragic touches in the story, and 
they were very truly and tenderly expressed—not 
in the least overdone, but with a really powerful 
simplicity. The humor was not caricatured, and 
even Tilly was no more extravagant than was set 
down by Dickens. The audience was not 
monstrative. It was natural, for the play was too 
well done for boisterous applause. There were no 
‘*points,” which generally excite a vehement noise 
in the audience and ruin the play, but the exqui- 
site spirit of the story pervaded the whole perform- 
ance. 

Then the green curtain came down and all was 
over, ‘These our actors” suddenly became names 
only and memories to a musing Easy Chair. But 


de- 


t 
U 


An elderly spectator like the Easy | could all these gentle spectators step up on the 


stage and play as well as their friends who have 
just vanished from our view? Under all these 
hairy palaces and towers and bead-capped pinnacles 
lurks such a pleasant talent? So he asked as he 
slowly rolled along, and humbly sought not to plant 
a castor upon a single silken train. If this be so, 
if all these lilies and pinks and roses are but em- 
broidered napkins hiding a talent, we are curiously 
unfair to each other. Think what a hermit may 
live at the bottom of the garden moving out in front 
of you! Why not? The Tyrian dye was first fished 
up in the Murex. The pearl comes in the oyster- 
| Shell. And under the flowers, feathers, 
| scratches, horse-hair, which compose this truly su- 
perb work of the barber's art, there may be a relic 
| of nature as sweet and tender as any we have just 
seen. 


wigs, 


In speaking last month of the pleasant Shakes- 
peare dinner at the Century, which we understand 
| was mainly due to the happy thought and energy 
| of Mr. William T. Blodgett and Mr. James Lorimer 
Graham, Jun., gentlemen well known to artists and 
authors, we mentioned the interesting statement of 
Mr. Richard Grant White that, after long and faith- 
ful search through the plays and sonnets and poems, 

the only passage in praise of women that he could 
find was that which he had selected as the motto of 
the toast to Woman— 


| 
| 
| 


“From women's eyes this doctrine I derive; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 


We are glad to know that the accomplished com- 
mentator proposes to follow the trail, and we may 
therefore look for a valuable monograph upon the 
subject. A writer in the Round Table, however, 
takes Mr. White to task, and quotes the speech of 
the Duke in the Twelfth Night, Act II., Scene 4: 
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“For boy, however we may praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn 
Than women's are.” 


He insinuates that still other passages may be 
found. But of this Mr. White will undoubtedly ad- 


vise us. 


During the dinner the Rev. Dr. Vinton, in a | 


clerically humorous vein, criticised the speech in 
response to the toast of ‘‘ Woman,” as if the speaker 
had asserted a moral perfection for Shakespeare’s 
women. The ingenious divine showed that even 
the men of the Bible were not perfect, and asked, 
by implication, how then could the women of 
Shakespeare be so? It might be enough to reply 
by stating that the men of the Bible are historical 
personages, and the women of Shakespeare are cre- 
ations of the imagination. But the answer would 
be unnecessary, for the learned Doctor’s speech pro- 
ceeded upon a curious misapprehension. 
fection to which the previous speaker alluded was 
not moral completeness but artistic symmetry. In 
this view Lady Macbeth is as perfect as Virgilia or 
Isabella—just as Titian’s portrait of a naughty Ve- 
netian lady would be as perfect as his picture of the 
Madonna, There is, indeed, in Shakespeare's plays 
such a fair society of truly noble women that to speak 
of them in general is to imply the highest graces and 
charms of womanly character ; 
spoken of as perfect it is as individual portraits. 
The speaker to whom the Doctor replied was 
clearly of opinion that the condition of women has 
been always the test of civilization, as the quality 
of a man’s regard for women is the true test of his 
manhood. And it is in this that modern Christian 
manhood is superior to the Greek or Roman. In 
Greece, where Sappho sang and Corinna five times 
bore away the lyric palm from Pindar, the Greece 
of Plato, of Eschylus, of Praxiteles, whose chief tra- 
dition was a war of nations for a woman’s hand, 
wives were considered necessary evils, and women 
were treated like blood mares. Mohammed, found- 
ing a new civilization, provides a Paradise well 
peopled with lovely houris for faithful men in the 
next world, but he leaves faithful women quite out 
in the dark and cold. But as Mohammed bought 
one of his nine wives for a hand-mill, a water jar, 
and a pillow, he probably held the Chinese theory, | 
of which Huc tells us, that women have no souls, 
or if they have, so exceedingly small as not to be | 
worth saving. Chivalry, on the other hand, swore 
by God and its lady ; but while it worshiped her as 
an idol it treated her like a courtesan. 
The genial Dick Steele, whom Dr. Johnson would | 
have called the most clubbable of men, the gay hus- | 
band who reckoned his absence from his wife by 
wine-measure, writing to her from the tavern that 
he will be with her ‘‘ within a pint of wine,” but 
whose bright and restless mind was faithful to wo- 
manly worth, said of Lady Elizabeth Hastings: 
‘*To behold her is an immediate check to loose be- 
havior. And tolove her isa liberal education.” But | 
if to know one such woman is to go to school, sure- 
ly the speaker to the toast of Woman at the Century 
dinner was of opinion, that to be familiar with the 
splendid society of Shakespeare’s women is to grad- 
uate at the University with all the honors. Being 
upon familiar terms with him, the Easy Chair has 
asked him to write down what he did say; and he 
has done so, explaining that in his copy he retains 
two or three passages which were in his mind but | 
not in his mouth, and which he omitted because he 





The per- | 


but when they are | 


| mother. 





| found that his remarks, as Dr. Lieber, who sat Near 
| might say in his native tongue, were drawi ing them. 
| Selves out. Our friend assures us that he has pre. 
| served as nearly as possible the precise form of wha 
he said, and he assures us of his hearty regret thg 
we are not able to relieve his remarks by the othe ms: 
| a service which we believe will be done elsewhe Te, 


Mr. Prestpent AND GENTLEMEN: 

Mr. Carlyle, at his late inauguration at Edinburg gh, 
spoke for an hour and a half to prove that silence is 
the etérnal duty of a man. I confess that at this 
moment I am wholly of his opinion. In a choice 
compeny of men met to celebrate the genius of the 
man who, by the most faithful portraiture, has most 
highly honored woman, I feel that the most fitting 
voice to reply to this sentiment would be of a softer 
tone and gentlersexthan mine. Some sweet young 
Doctor Portia, from Belmont and Padua, who charm- 
ed the bearded court of Venice with the cloquence 
of justice, or some fair Rosalind, whom the feeding 
deer of Arden did not affright, and who would there- 
fore probably not shrink from the milder perils of a 
stag dinner at the Century—these, and such as they 
should be our orators ; these, with wit and song an 
cadenced phrase, should gild the fine gold and paint 
the lily of our festival. It is an old scandal that a 
woman’s tongue is her best friend ; and if there ar 
any of the sex who can speak for themselves, they 
are surely Shakespeare’s women. For it is the con- 
summation of his genius that his women are not less 
various and perfect than his men. Authors gen- 
erally draw their men with their right hands and 
their women with their left, but Shakespeare is even- 
handed. Like a master musician who strikes th: 
melody from the ringing strings and with the same 
power, whether with one hand or with both, so from 
human nature, the harp of a thousand strings, the 
master poet sweeps with equal skill his infinite vari- 
ations of men and women. He criticises all other 
poets, all other literature in this respect as Mont 
Blanc criticises the rest of the Alps, by rising higher 
and nearer heaven. And so universal is this im- 
pression of exquisite completeness, so natural the 
feeling that like roses and stars these creations of 
the poet need no superlatives or explanations} that 






| Shelley, when he would perfectly express a woman 


without describing her, says simply, 

**She was like one of Shakespeare's women.” 
Indeed in his late little book quaintly called 
Sesame and Lilies,” Mr. Ruskin says that Shakes- 
| peare has no heroes, he has only heroines; and he 
adds with his usual insight, and ric hly illustrates 
his assertion, that the catastrophe of every play is 


“ 


| caused always by the folly of a man, and the redemp- 
| tion, if there be any, by the wisdom and virtue of a 
| woman, 


That is undoubtedly true, and it is but 
another proof of the fact that he held the mirror up 
to universal nature. For I am afraid we must con- 
fess, gentlemen, here where we shall not be over- 
heard by the other sex, that the devil is always 
masculine. We hear of the father of lies, but of no 
The woman must be put out of a man be- 
fore the devil can come in; yes, and out of a wo- 
man, too. When Duncan’s coming is announced 
to the pleasant-spated castle of Macbeth, Lady Mac- 
beth instantly exclaims, as if to express the para- 
mount necessity of the hour, 


“Come you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty.” 














EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 








And when she unveils her deadly purpose to Mac- | We do not read, Sir, that Shakespeare was a poli- 
beth, all sense of the woman in his wife dies in his | ticiamg but he carried his great bill of the equal 
1d, and, appalled by the more terrible man in humanity of woman by the unanimous vote of the 


mil 
her, he cries, Upper and the Lower House—the head and the heart 
“Bring forth men children only; —and the’Supreme Court of the civilized conscience 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose of mankind has confirmed its entire constitutional- 
Nothing but males.” ity. 


But while the spirit of evil in human affairs is But it is not merely the faithful general appre- 
thus typified as masculine, the great saving cardi- | ciation of womanly nature, revealing a heart pro- 
nal virtues, as well as the Graces and Muses, are | foundly alive to the divine force of the feminine 
symbolized by women. ‘“ Why,” says the old element, but it is the fidelity of the individual por 
j | traiture which is Shakespearian. Our friend and 

fellow-guest, who, among Shakespeare's scholars, 
| has written his name with a long White* letter. 
| remarks, in his delightful Life of Shakespeare, that 
the women of the earlier plays, when the memory 


rhyme, 
“Why are the Graces, every one, 
Pictured as women be, 
If not to show that they in grace 
Do more excel than we, 


Why are the virtues, every one, | of Anne Hathaway was freshest, are unlovable and 
Pictured as women be, the reverse of gentle; and the German Commenta- 
If not to show our h tarts them know tor, Gervinus, agrees with him that the high so- 
Biede Steinem thee we. ciety of London cured the poet of his Stratford ill- 


Is it not from the same instinct that the artists | humor with the sex, and revealed to him a woman- 
have always given the benignant aspect of him whom ly character of which he had no previous experi 
Christendom reveres as the incarnation of saving ence. But whatever the essential quality of th 
grace for mankind, a pensive, feminine beauty ? woman he draws may be, whether Catharine, Julia, 

Perhaps it is natural that other nations should | or Lavinia, Portia or Juliet or Helena, Ophelia, 
bear us a little grudge because Shakespeare wrote | Imogen, Desdemona, Virgilia, Isabella, or Cordelia, 
in our language. They are fond of smiling at the | each is complete, each image of a woman rises in 
English-speaking people for deifying Shakespeare | the firmament of Shakespeare’s mind, pure, sepa- 
very much as we Americans are bantered for mak- | rate, perfect, like a planet into the sky. 
ing Washington a demi-god. Louis Blanc says Sir and Gentlemen, as we sit here this evening 
that, at a dinner at Douglas Jerrold’s, he exasper- | in this pleasant club—our Mermaid if you choose- 
ated the whole British company of wits by declar- | and recall 
ing that Shakespeare was subject to criticism like ‘sThe spacious times of great Elizabeth,” 
all other poets. ‘‘I added, jestingly,” says he, | of heroes in clusters, of poets in constellations— 
‘‘that my devotion for Shakespeare was all the the shining era of which Shakespeare is the cen- 
more meritorious that there was nothing supersti- | tral figure—let us not forget that it was essential], 
tious in it.” But he adds that he found he had; the same world in which we live, the same human 
uttered a blasphemy, and therefore explained, with | nature that surrounds us. One steady thought 
humility, that he meant only that even in presence | scatters the glamour of poetry and history, and 
of the grand image of Shakespeare—and he knew | shows us that we do not live in the lees of time and 
none more grand—criticism preserves its privileges. | the world’s decrepitude. Does Sir Philip Sidney 

But the nimble-witted Frenchman would not deny | in that enriching distance seem to us the flower of 
that, until Shakespeare, there hid been no satisfac- | heroism? Yet it is only the brave and beloved 
tory portraits of actual women in literature. Mi-| Sidneys of these last years who truly reveal the 
chael Angelo once came into a palace in Rome, | Philip of three hundred years ago; and it is the un- 
which Raphael and his pupils were decorating, and | sung heroines whom we know all around us who 
he saw that the heads of the figures were too small. | interpret Shakespeare’s women and prove the po- 
He found no fault, but taking a crayon he drew | et’s truth. They are not fabulous fairies and im- 
one huge head proportioned to the room, and left | possible sirens that he drew when his hand was 
it. And there it remains tranquilly true and su- happiest and his vision most clear; for his imagin- 
perior. So came Shakespeare into literature. He | ation could not transcend nature, and ‘ hundred- 
found plenty of noble figures of men, but the ethe- | handed” though it was, it drew only what we know. 
real essence of woman was distorted and dwarfed | Therefore they are Shakespeare’s women who for 
into goddesses and mistresses and slaves. But na-| four years rested the stricken nation upon their 
ture and his own heart were good enough for him. | hearts. They are Shakespeare’s women who ev- 
He dipped his pencil in a sunbeam, and with its ery where in the land by the coast, on the prairie, 
radiant point drew woman as the universal heart among the hills, along the rivers, worked patiently 
of man knows and loves and honors her. He res- | day and night to soothe the suffering soldier. They 
cued her from the exaggerating rainbow mists of | are Shakespeare's women who trod undismayed 
adulation and the degrading mire of passion, and in the bloody tracks of battle to bind up ghastly 
placed her upon the solid ground of truth as God , wounds and wipe the brow of agony. They are 

placed Eve in the garden—not a houri or e slave, | Shakespeare’s women, because Nature whispered 
the choicest secrets of her daughters to her dearest 
son, who went softly by night to hospitals and 


but an ennobling companion— 


“A creature not too bright.and good camps, and tenderly taking the dying hand when 
For human nature's daily food, hope was vain, held it fast and breathed a pray- 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, er, and sent the brave soul comforted to heav- 


Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
* . * i *. * 

A perfect woman nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 

But yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. er of the Royal Gren 


en. Of such women who are in all our hearts and 





* Mr. White, the editor of Shakespeare, had he lived a 
century and a half ago, would have been incontinently 
seized by the father of Frederick the Great as a file lead 





Ludiers. 
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homes he sang under other names. Therefore it is | depended for our cottons on America. We are now 
that he is of all times and of all live. His genius | beginning to import our novels.” The competition 
is the magic bugle whose immortal peal awakens ev- | could not suppress the genius of Hawthorne nor di- 
ery echo of human experience. The heights and | vert it from its natural tendency. 

the depths of our natures respond. Those strains At about the same time Mrs. Stowe had received 














mysterious music—the echoes of our own souls— 
*O Love! they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river, 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and Yorever— 
Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer echoes answer—dying, dying, dying.” 















































Shakespeare ! 

















































































































have taken Richmond. 
















































































by extinguished. 




















of authors upon both sides of the sea are sacrificed. 














duced by the brain in the form of literature should 
net be as perfectly respected as that produced in 




















as it is not, literature, as a profession, must needs 
languish. 

Yet the power that creates a literature does not 
wholly depend for its assertion upon the condition 
suggested by our friend. Fourteen years ago novel- 
writers in this country encountered the same hard 
competition that they do now. Yet at that time 
the London Times began a review of Hawthorne's 
‘*Blithedale Romance” in this strain: ‘‘We must 
























































to outstrip us in a direction altogether unexpected. 
It has taken the energetic people of the United 
States not quite eighty years to convince the world 
of their unapproachable skill in the art of material 
development. Another half-century may enable 
them to prove their superiority over contemporary 
nations in labors purely intellectual. We have long 






































Since then they are not portraits of the dead but 
of the living, may we live worthy of the women of 


SprcuLatine in the May Number upon novel- | 
writing in this country we suggested various expla- 
nations of our poverty in that respect, but none 
that seemed to us satisfactory. We agree with a 
friend who has a right to speak upon the subject 
that it is not enough to say that we are raw, that 
we are not yet artistic, and that we are too fond of 
money-getting. But we can not wholly agree with 
him that the adequate explanation is the old one, 
that ‘poor pay is poor preach.” Poor pay explains | when they can have the superior for nothing. Only, 
a great deal of suffering among authors, but it does ‘ 
not explain’the absence of genius. Nor is it satis- 
factory to say that the genius seeks a sphere else- 
where. For we doubt if genius is a general pow- 
er. Itis not proved that Grant can write a good 
novel, It is very clear that Hawthcrne could not 


‘A man,” says our friend, ‘‘can not lay up mon- 
ey, he can not even live in America, by writing 
novels. Consequently, unless the idea so possesses 
him that he can do nothing else, he writes one 
promising book and then turns to something which 
will find him in bread and butter.” Our friend 
thinks the insuperable difficulty is that every man in 
America who offers a novel toa publisher discovers 
that the publisher can have the works of Dickens, 
or Bulwer, or Miss Evans, or Trollope, or Charles 
Reade for a trifle, or for nothing, and naturally will 
not pay a high price for the novel of an unknown 
author, whose chances of becoming known are there- 


Of course there can be no question that in the 
absence of an international copyright law the rights 


There is no reason why the property which is pro- 


the form of bank-stock or real estate; and so long 


look out. America is going ahead, and threatens | 





fill the world of our imagination with familiar but more than ten thousand dollars for three months’ 


copyright of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” and the nove] 
| has now reached a sale of more than three hundred 
and fourteen thousand. There are other instances 
of large sums paid and offered for novels, showing 
that the want of quality as well as of encourage- 
ment is a cardinal element of the explanation we 
| are seeking. 
If it be said that the two cases mentioned are ex- 
ceptional, and that we interpret the statement too 
| liberally, then it is reduced to the assertion that 
the English competition nips our novels of the sec- 
ond class in the bud; that if it were abolished we 
should have our Trollopes and Reades and Miss 
Mulocks and Thomases and Braddons. Our friend 
would say that he is speaking of literature as a pro- 
fession, and not of the phenomenal results, which 
are independent of all rules. He does not chide 
the publisher who makes his bargain according to 
the existing condition. It is very unwise to expect 
one class of traders to pay for an inferior article 


he insists, by such a system you destroy the possi- 
bility of ever having any better. ‘‘ Until the Amer- 
ican author sees a chance he will not show. Sup- 
pose that it was impossible for an American lawyer 
| to earn more than $1500 or $1800 a year, how many 
good lawyers should we have? The legal-brained 
youth of the land would turn to mechanics or trade. 
Poor pay, poor preach.” So far as the profession 
of literature is concerned our friend is unquestion- 
ably correct. 





Tue great question of conduct in traveling can 
be argued, it appears, quite as subtly and skillfully 
by one sex as by the other. But we observe that 
most of the arguments are mainly statements of in- 

| dividual experience. The root of the difficulty, we 
are inclined to believe, lies in the parsimony of the 
companies. If they would provide more accom- 
modation we should certainly have less complaint. 
But that would reduce the opportunity of politeness; 
| so that, if we are bent upon universal courtesy, we 
must cultivate the spirit of the martyrs, and refuse 
all alleviations. To have plenty of room in the cars 
would be to boil the peas in our shoes, What con- 
| ceivable glory would there be in a pilgrimage with 
vegetable pads for the feet? The question isto be 
tried perfectly only in crowded cars. Then and 
there we shall see who prefers the comfort of the 
| other sex to his own enjoyment. 
| There is a great deal of nice observatidh retealed 
in this little note. It suggests how much of the 
ostrich there is in man, for who of us has rot 
thought himself hidden because his head was con- 
cealed, or who has not been guilty of the transparent 
| absurdity of the simulated nap which this bright- 
| eyed critic exposes ? 


“Tam not a woman at all, but only a young girl; not 
very wise upon any subject, and certainly I don’t know 
much about traveling, because my experience has been 
confined almost altogether to one railroad; but I should 
like to tell you what I think about it, if I may. That one 
railroad is the Morris and Essex, and the greater part of 
the passengers are gentlemen who live in Orange, but are 
in business in New York, and so the trains in the morn- 
| ing, and in the evening more especially, are often over- 





ENITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





crowded, and ladies are left sometimes without seats. 
Now, Mr. Easy Chain, I don’t blame those gentlemen in 
the least for looking out of the window, and burying them. 
selves in their newspapers ; b::cause it is not as if it were 
something that happened only once in a while. The gen- 
tleman always comes home in that same train, and he 
can't be expected to give up his seat every day; and, be- 
ides, he has been busy at work ever since morning, while 
the ladies (not always, but very often) have only ‘run 
down to the city’ for an afternoon's shopping, or to make 
. few calls, or for exercise and change of air, perhaps. 
To be sure they often walk a great deal more than they 
need in their shopping expeditions, but then that is their 
wn fault, says my gentleman (he is pretending to be 
asleep all this while, you know!) to himself, and he ends 
his cogitations with a mental growl of, ‘Why can’t they 
stand as well as I can? They've got feet!’ And since he 


b sine most of the audience were in bed that night 
the building was virtually destroyed by fire. It 
was the forty-fourth theatre burned in the United 
States since 1798, making one theatre destroyed in 
about every eighteen months. The night was un- 
usually cold for the season, and there was a violent 
gale which swept the flames furiously against the 
neighboring buildings, so that the University Med- 
ical College, a large piano-forte factory, a Testau- 
rant, and several stores were also destroyed, and a 


| church, a lumber yard, and various buildings were 


has come to such a laudable decision he opens his eyes, | 


and perhaps sees me standing alone (when he shut them 
there were two or three ladies, and that made a great deal 
of difference, because he couldn't supply seats for them 
all'), and so he looks around once, to be sure there is no 


vacant seat in the car, and then once more, to see if no | 


one else is going to offer me one. And then he rises 
abruptly, aud, without looking at me, says something that 
I suppose means, * Will you take my seat, Madam (some- 


times he says nothing at all)? and in three seconds more | 


has walked off to the end of the car, or at least turned his 
back toward me. And now, Mr. Easy Chair, I am com- 
ing to my point (it is almost time, you will say). I want 
you to ask that gentleman how he expects me to thank 
him. Of course I don’t want him to sit still and offer me 
his seat. J should know then that he meant me to refuse 
it. But he seems to take it for granted that I have not 
seen all the preliminary motions, and have no suspicion of 


| country. 


| the effect of the massive white 


his reluctance (such innocently unobserving creatures | 


ladies are!); and so he thinks I should be glad of the seat, 

and that the matter is ended as soon as he turns away. 

And that is all very well, so far, but I don’t think he need 
shrug his shoulders then, and complain of ladies’ ingrati- 
tude. What canI do? I am left standing by the seat that 
I would very much rather leave unoccupied, only that a 
railroad car is too publica place for a lady to show a spirit 
of independence. I don't bestow ‘ my sweetest smile and 
most fascinating glance’ on the back of the gentleman's 
head, but conscientiously say thank you to something or 
any thing, and meekly seat myself. What else can I do? 
Does the gentleman expect me to pull his coat-sleeve, or to 
raise my voice to a high enough pitch to be heard above 
the noise and bustle, or to rush after him to the end of 
the car, or what am I to do, pray? If I could only catch his 
eye for a second there would be no difficulty. Surely it 
would be very easy for him to pay me the delicate com- 
pliment of letting me suppose that he gave up his seat for 
my own individual sake, and not just because I wear a 
bonnet (though I believe gentlemen will not allow that 
ladies wear bonnets of late years—but at least they wear 
veils, or carry parasols, or have some distinguishing 
mark!). He may possibly have eyes in the back of his 
head, or sounding-boards connected in some way with his 
ears, but how am I to know that my ‘Thank you’ is not 
wasted on the desert air (or the car air, which amounts to 
the same thing)? Now, Mr. Easy Chair, the gentleman has 
been telling you that the grateful acknowledgment is the 
exception, and not the rule, but don’t you believe him! To 
tell the truth, he was just the least bit cross because his 
conscience would not let him sit comfortably in his seat! 
As I said before, I don't blame him for not liking to give 


| 
} 


} 
| 





seriously injured. The fire was first discovered 
among some packing-boxes under the stage, but 
its origin is unknown. 

Our friends out of the city have reason to regret 
this fire, for they were especially interested in a 
building which had been the scene of such various 
and pleasant amusement; and the city itself has 
lost one of its ornaments, for not only was the 
Academy a very large building, but it was graceful 
and imposing, and was well situated upon one of 
the most spacious streets. Mr. Alexander Saeltzer 
was the architect, and although it was easy to find 
fault with many of the details of the interior, it was 
undoubtedly the most festal and elegant hall in the 
The heavy caryatides and the elaborate 
ornamentation provoked some sharp criticism ; but 
and gold structure 
was very brilliant, and a gay and luxurious archi- 
tectural taste is readily pardoned in an opera-house. 

But the associations of the building will make it 
long and rer remembered. There is a nar- 
row, dark, and dirty street behind Park Row, and 
reaching only from Ann to Beekman streets, called 
Theatre Alley . There is no present justification of 
such a name, for only the iron-shuttered backs of 
huge warehouses look upon the little street, and 
there is no sign of a theatre. But the back doors 
of the old Park Theatre opened upon it, and some 
of the most famous personages in theatrical history 
have driven in here, and alighted and passed in to 
their intoxicating and evanescent triumphs. Mali- 
bran’s carriage has rumbled in here, and Fanny 
Ellsler’s; Edmund Kean and Tyrone Power and 
Ellen Tree knew this dingy alley; and the better 
pavement and the new houses can not obliterate 
the remembrance nor the association. The history 
of the late Academy is more modern, but it has the 
same charm ; and whether it is replaced by anoth- 
er, or whether dwelling-houses or stores succeed it, 
the Easy Chairs of the next generation will pause 
at the corner of Irving Place, and remember that 
on the night of the 2d of October, 1854, the spacious 
and beautiful Opera-house was opened, and that 
Grisi and Mario were the first singers heard in it. 

The house on that first evening was not well 
filled. There was noenthusiasm. There was even 
disappointment, for the remembrance of Jenny Lind 
was still fresh and joyous. She was in the prime 
of her power, and there was something in the popu- 


it up, or for being out of humor about it; but I don't think | lar estimation of her character which peculiarly ap- 


it is at all fair in him to forget that part of it afterward, 
and try to make you believe that all ladies are rude and | 
impolite in the cars. It must have been he that told you 
—because, of course, an Easy Chair, being self:provided, 
can have no personal experience of the kind. And next 
time he comes to make such complaints to you, ask him 
how he knows that the lady did not thank him 


Ox the evening of the 21st of May Halevy’s opera | 
of La Juive was performed at the great Opera-house | perb pride of the Italian Prima Donna. 


in New York known as the Academy of Music; and | theatre, half empty, chilled her, and she chilled it. 


| 


pealed to American sympathy and awakened uni- 
| versal enthusiasm. She did not seem to the public 
la singer merely. Her goodness was magnetic. It 
was the woman that was admired as much as the 
artist; and the Puritan heart forgave the public 
singing to the private goodness. But Grisi was an 
artist only, and a singer past her prime. The heart 
and conscience which had approved the fair-haired, 
benevolent Jenny Lind were untouched by the su- 
The vast 
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It was often cold, too, upon the great stage, and she 
stood proudly wrapped in ermine with her magniti- 


cent shoulders set in splendid defiance of the Yan- | 


kee barbarians, who gazed curiously and coldly at 
the queen who had seen the adoring capitals of Eu- 
rope prostrate at her feet. Occasionally, but very 
seldom, she seemed stung to a determination to con- 
quer; and summoning all the passion and the ex- 
quisite art which for years had given her undisputed 
supremacy, she sang and played with the full force 
of the power that had ranked her with Pasta and 
Catalani, but in vain. The public was exhausted 
or insensible. Her performance became merely 
mechanical. It was the mere ghost of Grisi, and she 
glided off the stage and out of the country unre- 
gretted. 


Steffanone, a rich, unctuous nature, a singer with | 


a full, sweet, magnetic voice, and true lyrical fire, 
made a deeper and more permanent impression. 
‘Then came for two or three seasons the elegant La 
Grange: conscientious, accomplished, ‘‘ a lady,” as 
the habitués were fond of calling her, always prompt, 


and exact, and satisfactory, and upon the whole the | 


best and most trusty of the Academy prime donne. 


Piccolomini then, neither a great singer nor a good | 


actress, but bright and buxom, and mainly interest- 
ing from the long tradition of her name. Here, too, 
Adelina Patti began, a sweet young girl with a well- 
trained voice, fresh and flexible, warbling like a 


lark, and prevailing by a bird-like charm and bloom | 


of youth, not conquering with true lyrical passion ; 
and here the unnamed singers of the chorus, the 
rank and file, essential to the effect, and if unknown 
not always unhonored. 

These are a few of the conspicuous associations 
of the Academy; but the history of the boxes is 
more interesting than that of the stage. It can not 
be told, but it will be remembered. How often, as 
any old Easy Chair sits in the theatre and pretends 
to be following the play, he is furtively glancing at 
the romance around him—not always a comedy—so 
that he quite forgets the stage before him. He sees 
the eyes that, like his, are wandering. He recalls 


the Emersonian line, ‘ Read the language of those 
| wandering eye-beams. The heart knoweth.” 
A day or two after the fire we stood looking at 
| the ruins of the Academy. There were four high 
| brick walls and a mass of mortar, bricks, and a few 
charred beams upon the ground. A fireman was 
directing a hose toward a still smoking heap of rub. 
bish, and as we stood gazing upon the spectral blank 
| of the vast interior a slight young girl alighted from 
a carriage in Fourteenth Street, and hastened to the 
doorway in which we stood. Her hair was wonder. 
ful; her bonnet was inconceivable. She stopped, 
looked earnestly upon the ruin, and sighed. We 
also continued to gaze, not without an erring of the 
eyes toward the soft young neighbor. She was 
| evidently recalling evenings and scenes and words 
exclusively associated with the Academy, and 
| which were now without a visible monum« nt. 
| Again she sighed, and to the profound embarrass- 
ment of the Easy Chair his wandering eyebeams 
suddenly encountered hers stealthily issuing fort) 
upon a mission of inquiry. 

‘*T see,” she said, ‘‘ you are a sympathetic soul. 
May I tell you my story ?” 

It was certainly sudden, this very plain question 
| very distinctly asked. 
| **My dear young lady;” was the instant and spon- 
taneous reply, ‘if you could trust a stranger, I am 
sure—” 

‘*No, no,” she said, and as she confronted him 
the Easy Chair remembered Bosio as Zerlina; ‘I 
do not feel that you area stranger. I shall tell you. 
| Well, you see, I am—” 
| ‘Jane, Jane!” came a voice calling from the 
| carriage. ‘‘ Come, we must go.” 
| Yes, dear mamma,” answered Zerlina; and re- 

luctantly delaying and turning to me she said, with 
} the air of Alboniin La Gazza Ladra, ‘‘I am so sorry. 
| Next time. Good-morning !” 
| The next time has not yet come. The Easy 
| Chair has stood in the doorway many times, but in 
vain. He has an association now not only with 
| the Academy but with its ruins. 





Of act- 


Congress 


THE PLAN OF THE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, 


The Joint Resolutions reported by the Committee 
of Fifteen, given in full in our last Record, came 
up in the House, May 10, for final action. There 
was a considerable majority of the Republican par- 
ty who wished to amend the proposition by striking 
out the third section, disfranchising until 1870 all 


who had supported secession; but the previous ques- | 


tion being demanded by Mr. Stevens, cutting off all 
amendments, the majority of the Democrats voted 
- in its favor, in order to insure that the plan should 
be presented in a shape which would insure its veto 
by the President in case it should pass both Houses 
of Congress. The vote on the previous question 
was 90 ayesyto 59 nays. The main question was 
then ordered, by 84 to 79; and the resolutions were 
put on their passage. The vote was 128 to 37 in 
favor of the resolutions, the Republicans voting 


: Ronthly Hrcard of Cuecent Carats 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the Ist of June, 
ual events there is little to note. 
has been mainly busy in speech-making, and en- 
deayoring to fix upon some course of policy. 


| unanimously in their favor, the ‘ Conservative” 
| minority apparently being assured that in its pres- 
ent form it would not pass the Senate. Having 
thus more than the requisite two-thirds majority 
| the plan was thus passed by the House. It there- 
| upon came up before the Senate, where it became the 
| Subject of protracted debate. On the 29th of May 
the third section was stricken out by a unanimous 
| vote, and in place of it was proposed the following : 
**No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
| Congress, or Elector of President or Vice-President, or 
hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, 
or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath 
as a member of Congress or officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
| tive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Consti- 
| tution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 
| fort to the enemies thereof; but Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability.” 
Several amendments were proposed to this sub- 
| stitute, the general object of all being to relieve 
| from disability those who had resigned offices un- 
der the United States previously to assuming posts 
| under the Confederacy. These were all rejected by 
a vote of about three to one. 
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ME. STEVENS’S NEW PROPOSITION. 

On the 28th of May, Mr. Stevens, foreseeing that 
the plan of the Committee would fail, introduced 
the following “ Bill to enable the States lately in 
rebellion to regain their privileges in the Union,” 
which was read twice and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union; 


Whereas, The eleven States which lately formed the 
Government of the so-called Confederate States of Amer- 
ica have forfeited all their rights under the Constitution, 
and can be reinstated in the same only through the action 
of Congress ; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that the eleven States lately in rebellion may form 
valid State Governments in the following»manner: 

Sec. 2. The State Governments now existing de facto, 
though illegally formed in the midst of martial law, and 
though, in many instances, the Constitutions were adopted 
under duress and not submitted to the ratification of the 
people, and therefore are not to be treated as free republics, 
yet they are hereby acknowledged as valid governments 
for municipal purposes until the same shall be duly altered, 
and their legislative and executive officers shall be treated 
as such. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the Legislatures of said States shall 
enact that Conventions shall be called to form legitimate 


State Governments, by the formation and adoption of | 


State Constitutions, the Governor or Chief Executive offi- 
cer shall direct an election to be held on a day certain, to 
choose delegates to a Convention, who shall meet at the 
time fixed by the Legislature, and form a State Constitu- 


tion, which shall be submitted to a vote of the people, and | 


if ratified by a majority of the loyal voters, shall be de- 
clared the Constitution of the State. 

Sec. 4. The persons who shall be entitled to vote at both 
of said elections shall be as follows: All male citizens, 
above the age of twenty-one years, who have resided one 


year in said State or ten days within the election district. | 


Sec. 5. The word “ citizens,” as used in this act, shall be 
considered to mean all persons except Indians not taxed, 
born in the United States or duly naturalized. Any male 
citizen above the 2 of twenty-one years shall be com- 


petent to be elected to act as a delegate to said Conven- | 


tion. 

Sec. 6. All persons who held office, either civil or mili- 
tary, under the Government of the so-called Confederate 
States of America, or who swore allegiance to said Govern- 
ment, are hereby declared to have forfeited their citizen- 
ship, and to have renounced all allegiance to the United 
States, and shall not be entitled to exercise the elective 
franchise until five years after they have filed their inten- 
tion or desire to be reinvested with the right of citizenship, 
and shall swear allegiance to the United States, and re- 
nounce allegiance to all other Governments or pretended 
Governments; the said application to be filed and oath 
taken in the same Courts that by law are authorized to 
naturalize foreigners. 

Sec. T. No Constitution shall be presented to or acted on 
by Congress which denies to any citizen any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities which are granted to any other citi- 
zen in the State. All laws shall be impartial, without re- 
gard to race or former condition. If the pro 


any way abrogated, this act shall become void, and said 
State shall lose its right to be represented in Congress. 
Sec. 8. Whenever the foregoing conditions shall be com- 


plied with, the citizens of said State may present said Con- | 


stitution to Congress, and if the same shall be approved 
by Congress, said State shall be declared entitled to the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, and be subject to all 
the obligations and liabilities of a State within the Union. 


No Senator or Representative shall be admitted into either | 


House of Congress until Congress shall have declared the 
State entitled thereto. 


VETO OF THE COLORADO BILL, 


The bill, previously passed in the Senate, for the | 


admission of Colorado as a State, was passed in the 
House, May 3, by a vote of 80 to 55. ‘The bill was 
returned on the 16th by the President, without his 
approval. The reasons assigned are: (1.) That the 
establishment of a State Government is not at pres- 
ent necessary for the welfare of Colorado. The 
population is small—from 25,000 to 40,000, and 
many of these are not permanent inhabitants, but 
are ready to remove to other mining districts if cir- 


| cumstances render them more inviting. (2.) It is 


sions of this | 
section should ever be altered, repealed, expunged, or in | 


not certain that a majority of the people desire the 
establishment of a State Government. In 1864, 
out of a vote of 6192 -here was a majority of 8152 
against the change. In September, 1865, the ques- 
tion was again presented, without any legal author- 
ity, and out of 5905 votes there was a majority of 
only 155 in favor of a State organization. It is not 
safe to recognize the illegal election as setting aside 
the former legal one. (3.) It would be unjust to 
give to (say) 30,000 peopl » of Colorado an equal 
weight in the Senate with the 4,000,000 of New 
York, and in the Electoral College three votes to 
the thirty-three of New York; that is, in the choice 


| of President to allow one person in Colorado to have 


as much weight as one hundred in New York. It 
is desirable to have something like an equality in 
this respect among the several States. Though for 
various reasons great inequalities have been allow- 
ed, in no one is it so great as in this instance. The 
population of Colorado is, moreover, apparently de- 
creasing, instead of increasing. Besides these rea- 
sons the President adds : 


“ The condition of the Union at the present moment is 
calculated to inspire caution in regard to the admission 
of new States. Eleven of the old States have been for 
some time and still remain unrepresented in Congress. 
It is a common interest of all the States, as well those 
represented as those unrepresented, that the integrity 
and harmony of the Union should be restored as complete- 
ly as possible, so that all those who are expected to bear 
the burdens of the Federal Government should be con- 
sulted concerning the admission of new States; and that 
in the mean time no new State shall be prematurely and 
unnecessarily admitted to a participation in the political 


power which the Federal Government wields, not for the 
| benefit of any individual State or eectio#, but for the cor 
| mon safety, welfare, and happiness of the whole country. 
| 3 


VIEWS OF THE CABINET. 

Most of the members of the Cabinet have taken 
occasion to enunciate their views on the present 
situation. On the 2ist of May Mr. Seward, Secre- 
tary of State, made a formal speech at Auburn, his 
place of residence. He commenced by alluding to 
the unanimity with which the Democratic party 
and the people of the South had become the sup- 
porters of the measures advocated by the President 
This sudden conversion seemed to many to be sus- 
picious ; he looked upon it as the inevitable result 
of the successful resistance to rebellion. “ How,” 
he asked, ‘could Democrats and rebels avoid be- 

|ing converted?” The work of reconciliation had 
outrun expectation; it had no parallel in human 
affairs. With less disturbance than often attends 
| a popular election in a time of profound peace, the 
| formerly disloyal people of the seceding States hs 

framed Constitutions in conformity with that of the 
abolish- 


| United States, had ratified the amendme: 
ing slavery, and had chosen State and nicipal 
officers. ‘‘ Between the Federal Government and 
| those restored and reorganized State Governments 
| there exists now a more complete and practical har- 
mony than has ever before prevailed between the 
Union and so many of its members since it was first 
established.” And all this had been done with the 
absolute concurrence of the people, free from mili- 
tary control, and while the army of the United 
States had been reduced from a million and a half 
to sixty or eighty thousand men. Foreign nations 
had meanwhile desisted from intervention, and as- 
sumed an attitude of conciliation and friendship. 
The people of the lately disloyal States had chosen 
Senators and Representatives to Congress, and la- 
bor was reorganizing itself in those States. The 
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main thing which now disturbed the public mind | charge it; but he had yielded to the adverse argu- 
was the disagreement between the President and | ments based upon the practical difficulties jn the 
the Representatives in Congress of the Union party. | way of carrying it into effect, and to the President's 
Mr. Seward then proceeded to argue that this dis- | conviction that it was beyond the scope of his ay. 
agreement, in fact, related only to things not essen-| thority to prescribe the rule of suffrage. The gen- 
tial. The one thing which all desired was—not re- | eral principles advanced in the President's Message 
construction, for nothing had been really destroyed— | met his cordial approbation. He had been in fay or 
but reconciliation. The plan supported bythe Presi- | of the President's signing the Freedmen’s Bureay 
dent was not one devised by him, but one which had Bill; but as he had not done so, and as it was not 
grown up from the circumstances which had arisen. | passed by the requisite two-thirds in Congress over 
Congress, while it had not accepted or rejected this, | the veto, it was no longer a living measure, nor g 
had proposed none which was immediately practi-| subject of debate or dissension. The Civil Rights 
cable. Mr. Seward passed in review the principal | Bill, having become a law, notwithstanding the 
points of divergence between the President and the | President’s veto, was also no longer a subject of de- 
majority in Congress, justifying the action of the| bate. Mr. Stanton expressed no opinion upon this 
President. The main points of disagreement now | measure. He spoke in decided opposition to the 
were, whether loyal members from the lately dis-| plan submitted by the Reconstruction Committee, 
loyal States should now be admitted to Congress, | especially of that feature of it which excludes, until 
or whether the people of those States should until | 1870, all persons who aided the rebellion from vyot- 
1870 be disfranchised, as was proposed by the third | ing for members of Congress and Presidential Elect. 
section of the plan proposed by the Reconstruction | ors. 

Committee. ‘*The postponement of reconciliation,” 
said Mr. Seward, ‘‘ until 1870 is equivalent to a re- spoke at considerable length, in terms of unreserved 
jection, so far as these members of Congress are | approval of the policy of the President. He said: 
concerned, unless that, being enlightened by the | ‘The general policy of the President in reference 
autumnal elections, they shall conclude to review | to the Southern States, and the people recently in 
and reverse their action next winter. The ques-| arms against the Federal Government, has com- 
tion of reconciliation in Congress must soon come | mended itself to my deliberate judgment; and al- 
to this complexion: Either loyal representatives | though it has been violently, and in some cases vin- 
coming from States that stand in an attitude of loy- | dictively assailed, I have an abiding conviction that 
alty to the Union must now be admitted, or we have | it will be approved by the people when they shall 
no reconciliation except through an appeal to the | be allowed to pass judgment upon it at the ballot- 
people in future elections. Upon such a question | box..... His policy is straightforward, intelligible, 
we may patiently and hopefully await the final de. | practical. It is a pretty good evidence of the cor- 
cision of Congress. No Congress, I think, could | rectness of this policy that Congress, after having 
be inconsiderate enough to leave the question in 


| been in session nearly six long weary months, has 
that fearful state. A failure of reconciliation for | been unable to present one which they can agree 
an indefinite period would and could be nothing less | upon as a substitute... .. I have desired and hoped 


than a practical abandonment of the nation to the | for the continuation of this great Union Party, with 
rebellion. It would be disunion and revolution; | which I have ever been identified; but if its leaders 
it would be Mexican or French anarchy....My | can present nothing better than the programme of 
conclusion,” said Mr. Seward, in closing, ‘‘is that | the Reconstruction Committee, I am greatly appre- 
I am hopeful ; hopeful of the President, hopeful of | hensive that its days are numbered. I trust that 
Congress, hopeful of the National Union Party, | this will not be the case; that it will discard its 
‘hopeful of the Democratic Party, hopeful of the | hostility, and its attempt to continue alienation be- 
represented States, hopeful of the unrepresented | tween the two sections of the country, and that it 
States, above all hopeful of the whole People, and | will embrace ‘those principles which look to har- 
hopeful of the continued favor of Almighty God.” mony, to restoration, and to peace. _ If it does not do 
On the 22d a serenade was given to the different | this its days are numbered, and the epitaph that 
members of the Cabinet at Washington in accord-| will be written over it will be: ‘It knew how to 
ance with previous arrangements. The object clear- | prosecute the war with vigor, but it lacked the wis- 
ly was to afford them an occasion to define their | dom to avail itself of the benefits of victory.’” 
position. Mr. Harlan, Secretary of the Interior, | 


Mr. Dennison, the Postmaster-General, spoke in 
and Mr. Speed, Attorney-General, declined to speak ; | a very similar strain. 


the former, in a note to the committee, referring to 
his course in Congress as an exponent of his opin- 





Mr. McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury, also 








After setting forth what has 
| already been accomplished toward reconciliation, 
Mr. Dennison. continued: “‘ But one thing remains 
ions, and the latter on the ground of want of time | to complete the work of restoration, and to clothe 
for preparation. Mr. Welles, Secretary ofthe Navy, | the Southern States with all their Constitutional 
said, briefly: ‘‘This compliment is, I suppose, for | privileges, and that is their representation in Con- 
the Administration and its policy, which we one and | gress. Upon this I deeply regret that there is any 
all approve. You are one and all for the Union, I | difference between the President and our friends in 
suppose, and for the establishment of the rights of | Congress.....But I do not think these differ-nces 
the States. These are my views.” are irreconcilable. If I am not greatly at fault, 
Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, spoke at consid- | time and discussion are bringing the President and 
able length. The main points in his speech were | Congress rapidly together on the basis of a common 
that the measures of the President, embodied in his | platform of action.....The work of restoration calls 
dispatches to the various Provisional Governors and | for every concession authorized by the Constitution. 
other published declarations, had received the sanc- | I will not doubt that this concession will be made, 
tion of every member of the Cabinet. Mr. Stanton | and the results of the war by which the nation was 
himself was originally in favor of so fixing the basis | preserved will be secured and perpetuated on the 
of representation as to secure the right of suffrage | basis of peace and concord between the people of all 
to such of the freedmen as were qualified to dis-| sections of our country.” 





INDICTMENT OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

The Grand Jury of the District of Virginia, sit- 
ting at Norfolk, have brought in a bill of indict- 
ment against Jefferson Davis for treason and con- 
spiracy. The indictment contains but one speci- 
fication, which, stripped of much legal technicality 
and repetition, is to the effect that, On the 15th of 
June, 1864, Jefferson Davis, late of the city of Rich- 
mond, yeoman, being an inhabitant of and residing 
within the United States of America, and owing al- 
legiance to the said United States-of America, did, 
with force and arms, levy and carry on war, insur- 
rection, and rebellion against the United States, and 
‘‘with a great multitude of persons whose names 
are to the jurors unknown, to the number of five 
hundred persons and upward, armed and arrayed in 
a warlike manner—that is to say, with cannon, mus- 
kets, pistols, swords, dirks, and other warlike weap- 
ons,” arrayed themselves in a hostile manner against 
the United States of America, and did “ traitorous- 
ly ordain, prepare, levy, and carry on war against 
the said United States of America, contrary to the 
duty of allegiance and fidelity of the said Jefferson 
Davis, against the Constitution, government, peace, 
and dignity of the said United States of America, 
and against the form of the statutes of the said 
United States of America, in such case made and 
provided.”—It is understood that the trial will take 
place in the autumn before the United States Su- 
preme Court, Chief-Justice Chase presiding.—The 
health of Mr. Davis is considerably impaired. 

DEATH OF WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Winfield Scott died at West Point, on the 29th 
of May, at the age of eighty years, lacking a fort- 
night. He was born near Petersburg, Virginia, 
June 13, 1786. He was educated for a lawyer, 
end was admitted to the bar in 1806; but never 
fairly entered upon the practice of his profession, 
turning his attention to military affairs. In 1808 
he became Captain of artillery in one of the new 
regiments then formed. In 1812, directly after 
war had been declared against Great Britain, he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, and ordered to 
the Northern frontier. On the 13th of October he 
was made prisoner at the battle of Queenstown, but 
was soon exchanged and rejoined the army, where 
he served with brilliant success. In March, 1814, 
he was appointed Brigadier-General. In July he 
fought several brilliant actions, capturing Fort 
Erie on the 3d, winning the battle of Chippewa on 
the 5th, and that of Niagara or Lundy’s Lane on 
the 25th. In this last action he was severely 
wounded. In the mean while he was raised to the 
rank of Major-General, being then twenty-eight 
years of age. During the years which followed he 
was actively engaged wherever his services were 
required both in a military and diplomatic capacity. 
In 1841, upon the death of General Macomb, he be- 
came General-ineChief of the army. His services 
in the Mexican War, beginning with the capture 
of Vera Cruz, and ending with that of the City of 
Mexico, are too well-known to need recapitulation. 
In 1852 he was nominated by the Whig party for the 
Presidency, but was defeated by Franklin Pierce, 
Scott receiving nearly 1,400,000 votes to 1,600,000 
cast for his opponent. In 1855 he was appointed 
Lieutenant-General by brevet, to date from March 
29, 1847, the date of the capture of Vera Cruz. On 
the 31st of October, 1861, he asked to be placed on 
the list of officers retired from active service, on 

the ground of the infirm state of his health. The 
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request was granted ‘‘ without reduction in his cur- 
rent pay, subsistence, or allowances,” the President 
expressing the ‘“ nation’s sympathy in his personal 
affliction, and their profound sense of the important 
public services rendered by him to the country dur- 
ing his long and brilliant career, among which will 
ever be gratefully distinguished his faithful devo- 
tion to the Constitution, the Union, and the flag, 
when assailed by a parricidal rebellion.” Although 
his strength had been declining for many months 
the close of his life was sudden and unexpected. 
No man in our history has left behind him the rec- 
ord of a more pure and honorable career iu the pub- 
lic service than that of Winfield Scott. 


THE FENIANS. 

The Fenian scheme appears to have wholly col- 
lapsed. Early in April some scores or hundreds 
of Fenians made their appearance at Eastport in 
Maine. They belonged to the O'Mahony faction, 
and were supposed to be commanded by one Killian, 
who bore the title of General ; and their purpose was 
said to be to invade the British province of New 
3runswick. It was reported also that they had an 
iron-clad steamer, which was to sweep away the 
British fleets. Whatever may have been the hopes 
of the adventurers, they attempted nothing, and in 
a few days they all disappeared from the borders. 
Meanwhile James Stephens, C. O. I. R., ‘‘ Chief Or- 
ganizer of the Irish Republic,” arrived in New York, 
and endeavored to harmonize the rival factions of 
O'Mahony and Roberts. He condemned the pro- 
ject of an invasion of the Canadas, and induced 
O'Mahony to resign; with Roberts he was unsuc- 
cessful. He brought no encouraging news from 
Europe. Of the vast sums said to have been col- 
lected in America only a few thousand dollars had 
ever reached Ireland. He indeed assured the Broth- 
erhood that with a few hundred thousands of dol- 
lars he could before this have established the Irish 
Republic ; and even now, with a few hundreds of 
thousands, he could establish it within a year. 


SPANISH ATTACK UPON CALLAO, 


Late in April the Spanish fleet which had been 
in the hatbor of Valparaiso since the bombardment 
went away, and on the 25th appeared off Callao, 
the sea-port of Lima, in Peru. The fleet consisted 
of the iron-clad Numancia, 40 guns, the frigates 
Villa de Madrid, 56, Almanza, 52, Resolucion, 42, 
Blanca, 38, Berenguela, 36, and five smaller vessels 
carrying 11 guns, mainly 32-pounders, though there 
were a few 68-pounders: in all 275 guns. The Ad- 
miral notified the shipping in the harbor to get 
away, as he should bombard the town in six days. 
The Peruvian batteries mounted about 45 guns ; five 
of them 450-pounders, four 300-pounders, mounted 
upon iron turrets, the remainder being 32-pound- 
ers. The attack was opened by the Spanish fleet 
a little after noon, on the 2d of May, and the firing 
on both sides soon grew hot. A shot soon struck 
the Villa de Madrid, piercing the steam-chest, and 
she was towed out of the fight; the Berenguela was 
struck by a ball which went sheer through both 
fides. The Numancia does not appear to have been 
injured. The vessels withdrew a little before sun- 
set, having apparently exhausted their ammuni- 
tion. The Spanish loss was considerable; it is said 
amounting to 500, but this is probably too large. 
Admiral Nunez was severely wounded. The Pe- 
ruvian loss was about 80 killed and wounded. A 
shell exploded in one of the turrets, setting fire to 
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the powder, disabling the guns, and killing Sefior 
Galvez, the Minister of War and Marine. The bat- 
teries were little injured, and were as efficient the 
next morning as before. 


EUROPE, 


The question of war and peace in Europe hangs 
now in an almost even scale. It is still further 
complicated by the action of Italy, which has sud- 
denly placed its forces upon a war-footing and re- 
called all furloughs and leaves of absence, and man- 
ifests a determination to make war upon Austria 
for the sake of wresting from her the province of 
Venetia. It is impossible to present any thing like 
a full and intelligible abstract of the negotiations 
and claims and counter-claims. The essential point, 
however, is that Prussia insists that Austria shall 
disarm; Austria declares that she can not do so 
while Italy maintains her present threatening atti- 
tude ; and in the mean while both nations are mak- 
ing vigorous preparations for war. The position of 
France has been apparently undecided. At length, 
on the 3d of May, M. Rouher, in the Corps Legis- 
latif, said officially that the efforts made by France 
toward the maintenance of peace had been limited 
by a firm resolve not to contract any obligation, and 
to maintain liberty of action in questions which did 
not, after all, affect her dignity and ‘her interests ; 
but he continued, ‘‘ Particular duties are imposed 
upon us in regard to Italy. Italy may believe her- 
self called upon to interfere actively in the Austro- 
Prussian conflict. Every nation is the best judge 
of its own interests. We do not claim to exercise 
any guardianship over Italy. She knows that we 
should highly disapprove Austria making any at- 
tack upon her; so, also, we are thoroughly determ- 
ined to throw upon her all the perils and risks of 
any attack she may make upon Austria. The pol- 
icy of the Government is a pacific policy,an honest 
neutrality, and complete liberty of action.” M. 
Thiers, in reply, said that the balance of power in 
Europe required that Italy and Germany should 
be composed of separate and feeble States. This 


was the intention of the treaty of Westphalia, in | 


1648, and this was the intention of the treaty of 
1815. The policy of Prussia was hostile to this in- 
tention. It would found a great empire in Central 
Europe, which would threaten France. France | 
should therefore protest against the course of Prus- 
sia, and should warn Italy that if she attacked the 
statu quo by seizing upon Venetia, France would 
not lift a finger to save her from Austrian venge- 
ance.—On the 6th the Emperor Napoleon made a 
visit to the little city of Auxerre, in the Depart- 
ment of Yonne, and in replying to the congratula- 
tions of the authorities said a few words, almost 
casually, as it appeared, which, however, like his 
famous New-Year’s speech in 1859 to the Austrian 
Minister, which foreshadowed the Italian war, were 
meant to have a significance. He said: “I see 
with pleasure that the memory of the First Empire 
has not been effaced from your memory. I have a 
debt of gratitude to discharge toward Yonne. This 
Department was the first to give me its suffrages in 
1848, because it knew that its interests were my ih- 
terests, and that I detested equally with them those 
treaties of 1815, which it is now sought to make the 
sole basis of our foreign policy.” These last five- 
and-twenty words have great significance, when it | 





JASi8 
upon which rests the present territorial distribution 
of Europe, which took from France a considerable 
portion of her former possessions. In the mean 
while efforts are now making to convene a Cop. 
gress of the European Powers to arrange the d 
puted questions, 

The Emperor's speech at Auxerre occasioned a 
financial panic throughout Europe. It was espe- 
cially severe in England. The Bank of England 
raised its rate of interest to 10 per cent.; a great 
number of failures took place, prominent among 
which was that of the old banking house of Over. 
end and Gurney, and the suspension of Peto and 
Brassy, the great railway contractors. For a fort- 
night the pressure upon the money market was 
greater than had been known for a generation,— 
In Parliament the main subject of debate has been 
upon the Reform Bill; after protracted discussion 
the Commons, by a vote of 318 to 313, agreed to 
consider the bill, The majority for Government 
being only 5 on an important measure, the ministry 
under ordinary circumstances would have either re- 
signed or have ‘‘ thrown themselves on the coun- 
try,” by dissolving Parliament, and ordering a new 
election ; but they decided to go on with the meas- 
ure, perfecting it in points of detail. 

The financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was on the whole satisfactory. The 
purport of all was that the revenue of the past vear 
was £67,812,000, the expenditures £65,914,000, 
leaving a surplus of about £1,800,000. Of the ex- 
penditures, £26.233,000 was for interest on the 
public debt: £24,829,000 for the army and navy; 
£10,250,000 for the civil service; £4,602,000 for 
the collection of the revenue. The Chancellor of. 
the Exchequer furnishes the following approxi- 
mate statement of the public debt of the principal 
nations of Europe: 


is- 


Great Britain. ... £799,000,000 $3,995,000,000 
Wreaees... os s.00. 400,000,000 2,000, 000,000 
Austria ......... 316,000,000 1,580, 000,000 
Pree 279,000,000 1,395,000, 000 
SER nctapns ne 5,000,000 760,000,000 
A 145,000,000 725,000,000 
Holland ........ 85, 000,000 425,000,000 
Paskay cides. oes 51,000,000 255,000,000 
Pruasia ......... 43,000,000 215.000,000 
Portugal........ 83,000,000 165,000,000 


Of these debts a large proportion, say £1,500,000,000 
or $7, 500,000,000, according to Mr. Gladstone, ‘ has 
accumulated during a time of peace, and has not 
been thrown upon the several countries during a 
struggle for life.” And even during peace the debt 
of the various nations keeps on increasing at the 
rate of about £60,000,000 or $300,000,000 a year. 
So that should peace prevail in Europe for the rest 
of the century, at the present rate of increase the 
debt of the nations enumerated would amount to 
nearly £4,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000, ‘‘ These,” 
said the Chancellor, ‘‘are postentous circum- 
stances.” Referring to the American debt Mr. 
Gladstone said, that ‘* looking te the vigor and en- 
ergy of the people, he did not think it would long 
remain a burden upon the people.” Our principle 
in applying as much of the revenue as possible to 
the reduction of the national debt ‘‘ was an example 
to Europe, where borrowing was the growing vice 
of the governments in all the states.” 


Chitor’s Drawer, 


URING the years °59, ’60, and 61 there was in | the value of the horse, representing that the horse 


F—— the wildest class of students, both in| had been killed by fas 
law and physic, that ever studied in that elegant | man’s witnesses (rather green, or 


little place. 


t riding. ‘One of the young 


1 to be. 


Ss ippose A 


With the assistance of two young | and who had a peculiar way of talking very slow 


editors they managed to keep the town on the qui} was called to the stand, and questioned thus by tl 


These students organized a club 
In this club no opportunity for 
a joke was ever allowed to pass unimproved. 
war scattered its members. Some fought nol ly 
against the rebellion, and some laid down their lives 
for their country. One of the survivors sends some 
of these club stories to the Drawer. 


rive constantly. 
among themselves. 


Tom P——., one of the most brilliant of the club, 
and who, poor fellow ! subsequently lost his life in 
the service of his country, had strong indications of 
baldness. 
ing his appearance marred thereby, he was consoled 
by Jim H with the following: ‘* Never mind, 
Tom; an empty barn needs no thatch!” ‘Tom said 
but little after that about his head. 

Ost evening the subject of noses and their char- 
acteristics was under consideration, and the discus- 
sion assumed an earnest aspect. In the midst of it 
Will P. 
structure, said, ‘‘ 1 wonder what makes my nose so 
flat at its end?” Sticking it in other folk’s bus- 
iness!” promptly replied Charley T- The dis- 
cussion closed for that evening. 

On the stove in the office of Lawyer B . now 
Judge of the Supreme Court, was a bowl which, by 
long use, had a deposit of sediment at the bottom. 
When full of water, by an optical illusion it ap- 
peared as if a large cake of ice was floating in it. 
One day Charley M—— came in to see Will H—, 
then a student in the office. It was a cold day, and 
a fierce fire was burning in the stove, and the water 
in the bowl was consequently boiling hot. Char- 
ley, seeing as he supposed the ice in the bow], very 
naturally put his fingers in it. Drawing them out 
very hurriedly, he exclaimed, most emphatically, 
‘* By thunder, Bill, that ice is hot !” 


A coop fellow generally was Dr. Van C 


, and 


one who never missed his joke. The Rev. Mr. 


M‘L 
Doctor belonged. 


The | bar? 


, Whose nose was not exactly Roman in | 


prosecutor ; 

‘‘Are you acquainted with the prisoner at th 

‘*'Y-a-a-s” (very slowly drawled out). 

‘*How long have you been acquainted with 
him ?” 

** About two years.” 

“Well, Sir, please state to the Court what kind 
of a reputation he bears as regards fast or slow rid- 
ing on horseback,” 

“ W-a-a-l, I suppose if he wus a riding with a 


| 


One day, lamenting the prospect of hay- | company of persons who rode very fast, and he did 


not want to be left behind, he would ride fast too. 
And if he was riding with a company that rode very 
slow, and he did not want to go ahead alone, 
pose he would ride slow too.” 

JuDGE (very much enraged), ‘“‘ You seem very 
much inclined to evade answering questions prop- 
erly. Now, Sir, you have stated how the gentle- 
man rides when he is in fast company, and how he 
Now, Sir, I 
wish you to state to the Court how the g' ntleman 
rides when he rides alone.” 

** W-a-a-l, having never had the pleasure of rid- 
ing with him when he was alone, | don’t think I 
can tell!” 


I sup- 


rides when he rides in slow company. 


U 


In a thriving Quaker town in Ohio, a little slip 
of the tongue occurred that deserves record. Litt! 
Janey C——, in speaking of the bride at an ar 
cratic wedding that was to take place that even- 
| ing, said: ‘‘Oh, ma! she is going to have a trail to 
| her dress three yards long, and fuur pall-bearers to 
carry ut!” 

Tue following good one we find hid away in the 
columns of the San Antonio //era’d. It is too good 
to be buried there. The story is told by Colonel 
Jack Baylor, who, though a great rebel, occasionally 
gets off a good joke. The scene is laid in Burleson 
County, Texas, about seventy miles below the beau- 
tiful and flourishing town of Waco, and within ten 





was the pastor of the church to which the | miles of the present residence of, that celebrated 
T | . . aa , . 
The arduous labors of the pas-| character in Texas, ‘‘ The Notch-cutter of the Yeg- 


torate injured the health of the minister, and he | uas: 


called on the Doctor for advice. Van examined 
him carefully ; asked the usual number of ques- 
tions; and then, with the most serious countenance 
imaginable, exclaimed, ‘‘Go gunning, dominie! go 
gunning ! 
birds!” It is not recorded that the *‘ dominie” tried 
the experiment, but he certainly got better after the 
prescription was given. 


Tur following has appeared in print before, but 
those who have seen it can afford to laugh over it 
acain, and the hundreds who have not seen it ought 
not to miss it: 


About ten years since a young man of very good | low Waco, in what is now Burleson County. 


It will help you, and it won't hurt the | 


Mr. Felix Taylor, familiarly known as Uncle 
Felix, Colonel Baylor, and two others, were out 
hunting, when they accidentally fell in with a small 
party of the Wacoes returning from the settlements, 
encumbered with plunder, and pursued by those 
whom they had robbed. 

Uncle Felix, Baylor, and party attacked the re- 
treating Indians, and pursued them so warmly as to 
cause one of the hindmost of their party to cut loose 





| a large piece of beef which was tied to his saddle, in 


| 
| 
| 


order to facilitate his escape. This was done in full 
view of the pursuers, just before entering the tim- 


| ber bordering on the Yegua, about sixty miles be- 


Fur- 


character hired a horse from a livery-stable, to ride | ther pursuit was abandoned; and the three young 


out to a little town about twenty miles’ distant. 


men, being very hungry, struck fire and immediate- 


Unfortunately, about half-way out the horse was | ly went to cooking and eating the captured meat. 


taken sick and died. 
Vou. XXXIII.—No. 194.—S 


The livery man sued him for | 


They had not proceeded far in appeasing their vo. 
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racious appetites when Uncle Felix rode up to them. | not exceed two hundred dollars, there lived a Squire 
As the old man alighted from his horse he exclaim- | inthe coast range. A sued B before him ona note for 
ed, with earnestness: ‘‘ Great God! how can I dig | four hundred dollars. B posted up to the next town 
vour graves with nothing but a hunting-knife ? 


1 | and consulted a ‘limb of the law,” S——~, + We] 
That meat’s poisoned, and you'll all be dead in fif- 


teen minutes! 
there—drink just as much water as you can. 


meat!” 
The three young men, terrified with the pros 


pect of almost certain death, dashed off to the water 


drank most bountifully, and calmly awaited thei 


fate; but after a while their fears gave way, and 


they returned to the fire just as Uncle Felix wa 
swallowing the fast piece of meat. Wiping hi 
mouth as they approached, by way of sympathy fo 
their verdancy, the old man smilingly remarked 


“Well, boys, I couldn’t desert you; if the meat’s 


poisoned we'll all die together!” They didn’t die. 


yet they never forgot how slick Uncle Felix tricked 


them out of their meat. 





A rew Sabbaths since Eda was, at her own re- 
quest, allowed to go to Sabbath-school for the first 
time, and there she learned the startling intelligence 


that she was made of dust! 


Little Eda’s mind was fully impressed with the 
importance of the great truth, as was evinced by her 
frequent reference to the subject in the shape of 


questions answerable and unanswerable. 


This morning, however, she propounded a stun- 
Intently 
watching her mother sweeping, as if to learn the 
art she mus: finally practice, saying not a word, her 
eyes rested upon the little pile of dirt accumulated 
Just as the dirt was to be 
swept into the street the little philosopher burst 
forth with: ‘“‘Ma! ma! why don’t you save the 


ner which “brought down the house.” 


by the mother’s broom. 


dust to make some more little girls ?” 





A Westers friend writes: 

I send you the following concerning our worthy 
friend John B——, who was the whilom Mayor of 
eur goodly city : 

John, though pessessing an unbounded amount 
of genuine good sense, has the misfortune of having 
gone on the other side of the street from the school- 
house, so that in his speeches he very often says, 
“We are sure of being successful if we do not get 
into any divulgence of opinion,” and equally out- 
rageous words; the right word often troubles him. 
On the occasion, of his taking the Mayor's chair 
John was too full for speech. He had reached the 
acme of his ambition, and he was sure no inaugural 
could add a line to his lustre—so he contented him- 
self with stating ‘that this was the first time he 
had ever ‘had the honor of presiding over such a 
distinguished body of men as the Common Council 
of this great city.” He said he lacked experience 
in such matters, and he hoped the Council, at this 
their first meeting, would act only on business of the 
present and of importance—or, to quote his own 
words: ‘‘Gentlemen, to conclude, you will defer 
upon me a great favor if at this meeting you will 
confine your doings to the present, and not go back 
into futurity at all!” It is needless to say they ab- 
stained, and did not go into the futurity business, 





A Cauirorsta lawyer sends us the two follow- 
ing: 

Some years ago, when Justices of the Peace had ju- 
risdiction over cases where the amount involved did 





Run down to the river and stay 
Good 
Heavens! what fools you were to eat that poisoned 


go down and throw him out of court on ‘no juris- 
diction,’”’ said S——. The day for trial came, and 
B and his attorney were on hand. Just to see how 
far he would go, S—— let him enter judgment 
against him, and then called his attention to the 
fact of ‘*no jurisdiction.” ‘Ah, yes,” said his 
Honor, ‘‘ Mr. S——, the Court has thought of that, 
and discovered a remedy. The Court enters judg- 
ment against your client for four hundred dollars, 
| and issues ¢vo executions for two hundred dollars 


each!” And he did it. 


Vv 


} 


: 


r 


S 
Ss 
r 





: THERE was a very irascible old gentleman who 
formerly held the position of Justice of the Peace in 
one of our cities. Going down the main street one 
day one of the boys spoke to him without coming up 
to his Honor’s idea of deference. ‘‘ Young man, | 
fine you five dollars for contempt of Court.” ‘* Why, 
Judge,” said the offender, ‘‘you are not in session.” 
‘*This Court,” responded the Judge, thoroughly ir- 
ritated, ‘‘is always in session, and consequently 
always an object of contempt!” There was disor- 
der in court as his Honor passed on. 


? 





A CORRESPONDENT in a Western State sends the 
following ‘‘ mite.” A pretty considerable mite it 
is for the size of the Drawer: 

Some time since I was in the *‘ post-orifice biz- 
| ness,” not a thousand miles from the capital of the 
‘Sucker State.” While in the ‘bizness” I re- 
ceived from a postmaster in the classic southern 
part of the State the following letter relative to 
differences of opinion as to the proper mode of trans- 
mitting a registered letter. I came across the let- 
ter the ather day, while overhauling a batch of old 
papers, and give it verbatim et litcratim et spellatim: 
P.M. APRIL 24, 18— 

Smr—I have Ben Indulgen you Quite as longe as I think 
it Prudent for me to Doo my Postel Law togeather with 
My Instruction teaches me to Makout two Bills Jest alike 
and Send one with the Rede Letter and Retane the other 
in the maling Office until the Deparur of the next male 
and then Place it in a Sealed Envilope and Direct it to 
the Post Master whair the Letter had ben Sent which You 
Should Rite on it Corect if You have Receved the Reg 
Letter and Send it back if Not Receved you will Rite on it 
Not Receved and Send it back and I file them away 

Now Sir their is one of two things Eather You Doo not 
Read and under Stand your Law or all of the Rest of the 
P.m. Does not under Stand the law we have Sent fifty or 
more Reg Letters in the last Six months Som to Chicago 
Som to Springfield and Caro and Evansville and Louis 
ville & Cincinnati Indianapolis & Lafayette Columbus 
Ohio & New York & Washington DC and menney other 
Promnient Post offices and we always Sent Bills as we 
Sent to You and they Cam Back all Rite and we have 
Receved letters from other Offices in the Same way it is 
your Duty to Retane the Reg Letter in Your Office until 
You Receve the Return Bill now Sir if You Send another 
Return Bill Back to me without Signing and with a hole 
Mess of tom foolry Rote on it as you ded on the Bill Recved 
from You to Day I will have the Matter Investigated for I 
will Report You to the Department whair we will no 
wheather You or Eye air the fool I would have Don it 
long agoe But ihad Pitty on on you I Suppose you aira 
Yong man and think You no it all and have not found out 
that You area fool and have a Greate Eal to Lirn I doo not 
Profess to no Much my Self But I Profess to understand 
Som things that I Read Espeealy when it is as plane as the 
Reg Postel Law if you had found me in an urrer and had 
notifyed me of it in abecoming manner have had my Best 
wisheses for it we aught look over Each other for Good and 
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se 
not for Eval and Instead of trying Rasp feelings to Give 
our Instruction in a mil Becomming manner and not as 
vou Roat on that Return Bill I feel it my Duty if I See 
and no that one of my fello PM is Rong in anny matter to 
notify him Off it in a mile Becoming maner and not as you 
Roat ‘to me Especaly when You are Rong and n&t me 
Verry Respetfully Yours 
— —— P.M. 

The schoolmaster has been in ‘* Egypt” since this 

tter was written, and things are no doubt much 

1prov ed there. 


ILtrvots has some crops of wit as well as wheat, 
as the following “good one” from that thriving 
State bears witness : 

An old farmer and his wife came to town to do 
some trading. The old man is given to taking a little 
beer, and was full at the time. The wife went to 
the dry-goods store to get some flannel-cloth, and 
complained to the clerk about the width, saying 
that it was too narrow. At this time the husband 
came in, about half tight, and heard her. Coming 
up, he took hold of the cloth, unrolled it, and said: 
“ Betty, it is narrow; but, my eyes, look at the 
length !” 


Tue Drawer is happy to receive the following 
from the ‘‘Athens of America.” It is encouraging 
to Boston’s literary rivals to think that such an in- 
cident could take place there : 

Having occasion a few days since to make a 
memorandum of the weight of some bar steel, I 
gave pencil and paper to a workman, and requested 
him to weigh the steel and put down the size, 
whether round, square, or flat. This he did, and 
handed me the paper. On looking over it, I found 
a kind of steel put down which I could not decipher, 
and after puzzling over it for some minutes I finally 
called the man, and pointing out to him the difficult 
place, asked him to explain it. ‘‘That! why that’s 
plain enough,” said he, in evident surprise at my 
ignorance; ‘‘ Esq. (Square) Steel!” ‘Oh! yes,” 
said I, after a pause, a new light breaking in on my 
mind; ‘‘that’s so—I didn’t notice the E!” and 
thereupon sloped, fully convinced that he was ahead 
of my time, and a man of genius to boot; for sure- 
ly no ordinary mortal could have so happily and con- 
cisely bestowed upon steel an honor so well merited 
by its great usefulness to man. 


From an advertisement in the Virginia (Califor- 
nia) Union, which has been standing in its columns 
for some months, unaltered, we learn that passen- 
gers may perforin a feat of double railroad and stage 
riding that bids fair to eclipse any thing heretofore | 
exhibited in a Hippotheatron, or even the celebrated 


Zampillaerostation. The following is extracted 
from that advertisement after the mention of the 
usual heading : 


ASSENGERS leaving San Francisco by Boat at 4 P.M. | 
will take the Cars at Sacramento, on both roads, at | 


6.30 a.m. For the Lake Bigler Route will change to Stages 
at Shingle Springs. 
Station. Arriving in Virginia, by both lines, in 36 hours 
from San Francisco— 

CROSSING THE MOUNTAINS BY DAYLIGHT. 


We would like to see some of those passengers 
after they arrived on both roads ! 


Tuere is a grim humor about the following, 
which comes all the way from Fort Scott, that is 
well worth preserving: 

A rebel prisoner was about to die in one of our 


For Donner Lake Route, at Colfax | 
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hospitals. The surgeon in charge thought that, in 
order to ease him up a little, he would put a mus- 
tard-plaster on his breast. The old fellow turned 
over, gave a groan, and wanted to know “ if aman 
couldn’t die in this country without having a Rev- 
enue Stamp on him?” He gave another groan and 
passed away. 

Now and then a good thing comes to the Drawer 
from across the water: 

A gentleman with an invalid wife went to one 
of the prominent London hotels. He ordered break- 
fast in his sitting-room, and then asked for a small 
waiter, that breakfast might be carried in to his 
wife in her bedroom. The servant was gbsent some 
time, but at length returned, saying: ‘ There are 
no small waiters in the house, Sir, but they've sent 
up a chamber-maid!” Great relief was expe- 
rienced when it was understood that the waiter 
wanted was in the form of a tea-tray. 

Tue two following come from San Francisco: 

In our mining regions, when persons discover a 
mineral vein, it is the duty of the mining district 
recorder, at request, to proceed upon the spot and 
record the notice of the claim. of these 
noatises will compare favorably with any which 
have ever adorned the Drawer. The recorder of 
one of these mining districts having occasion to ab- 
sent himself lately, left, as he thought, a competent 
deputy in his stead—charging him particularly, in 
recording any ‘‘ claim,” to mention its distance from 
some other object for future reference and identifica- 
tion. Judge of his surprise, on his return, to find 
the deputy had only recorded one claim, and that 
was “located about 300 yards north of an old broken 
whee l-barrow a 


Some 


Woop in Reese River is wood—worth $16 to $20 
a cord in gold, and not much of acord at that. Last 
winter certain parties were wont to forage on their 
more fortunate neighbors who were provided. Near 
by one of these private suffering wood-piles was a 
mill, with a large supply on hand for mill purposes. 
A sufferer one night detected the petit larcener in 
the act of shouldering a couple of back logs, when 
the former approached the latter, and gently laying 
his hand upon his shoulder, said, encouragingly : 
‘*My friend, the mill men can stand this better 
than I can; go there the next time.” The thief 
dropped the logs, and walking off, said, meekly: 
‘**T never thought of that—I will !” 


‘*Our Army” had been at Memphis, Tennessee, 
over a year, and it became absolutely necessary to 
in a measure reorganize the General Hospital De- 
partment. One thing thought requisite by the 
| competent and respected Superintendent, Surgeon 
B. J. D. Irwin, U.S. A., was the appointment of a 
number of hospital stewards of the regular army (a 
class of men, by-the-way, who do more work and 
get less pay than any in the army). They must 
| stand a strict examination before a board of sur- 
| geons. One young man from the Western States 
| came before a board of which a pompous German 
| officer was President. The first question by the 
| President was, ‘‘ Vel, my young man, you can 
| make shicken soup?” ‘ Yes, Sit” (with a smile). 

Vel, now, young man, vil you pe so kint as you vil 
del me de first ting you tos ven you make shicken 
| soup?” “I would catch the chicken!” promptly 
replied the young man. The Doctor looked a mo- 
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followed, broke out: ‘* Young mans, you'll too. 
bass you!” And in due time he was appointed. 





Every body has been in either the army or navy 
* . “? 


so every body knows that whoever wishes to enter 
the service of his country must strip and be exam- 


ined by the medical officer. 

Fleet-Surgeon L——4, of our ship, found at San 
Francisco, California, just the man to fill the recent 
vacancy of surgeon's steward, and, after the usual 
examination, took the certificate “‘ that A. B. was 
physically qualified to perform the duties of sur- 
geon’s steward” to the Commodore for approval. 
While the ink was drying the Commodore asked 
the Fleet-Surgeon ‘if the man knew much about 
medicine ?” ‘ No,” said Fleet, ‘‘nor do I wish one 
who knows much about it, for he would then be too 
often left by the assistants in a very responsible po- 
sition.” The old Commodore flushed up, and ask- 
ed, in a voice that betokened his rage: ‘* What for 
did you certify that he was physically qualified 
then?” 





Oxe day, when we were at sea, the two young 
* pills” were arguing some case, and Passed Assist- 
ant-Surgeon P . Whose quotations were often 
more forcible than literal, astonished the ward-room 
mess with: ‘Oh, H , You are straining at a 
gant and swallowing a camel!” H , who was 
posted in Scripture, looked so funny about the eyes 
that P. saw he had quoted wrong, and immediate- 
ly rectified his mistake with: ‘‘I mean ‘straining 
again and swallowing a camel!’” H advised 
him not to ‘* strain again,” or he might break that 
camel's back. 

















DvurtneG the war, when stationed in St. Simon’s 
Sound, Georgia, Joe B——, our Paymaster, used to 
furnish the mess with an enormous amount of fun, 
which was often at his own expense. Joe was born 
at Charlestown, Massachusetts, but went to Phila- 
delphia a few years before he entered the navy, and 
was never tired of decrying the city of his birth and 
its neighbor, Boston, and lauding the ‘‘ City of 
Brotherly Love” to the skies. 

One day Joe was convincing the mess that there | 
was a good deal of humbug in the generosity found 
in Boston. ‘‘ Talk,” said he, ‘‘ of the benevolence | 
of Boston! Why, in Philadelphia we have no less | 
than five societies for indignant females, and I don't | 
believe there is one in all Boston!” 








Here is Young America at the wheel: 

A well-known clergyman was crossing Lake Erie, 
many years ago, upon one of the Lake steamers, and | 
seeing a small lad at the wheel, steering the boat, | 
accosted him as follows : 

CLERGYMAN. ‘* My son, you appear to be a small | 
boy to steer so large a boat.” } 

Boy. ‘‘ Yes, Sir, but you see that I can do it, 
though.” 

CLERGYMAN. “Do you think you understand | 
your business, my son ?” 
Boy. ‘ Yes, Sir, I think I do.” } 

CierGymay, ‘Can you box the compass?” 

Boy. ‘ Yes, Sir.” 

CLerGrmMan. ‘ Let me hear you box it.” 

Boy boxes the compass. 

CierGyMan. ‘‘ Well, really, you can do it! 
me hear you box it backward.” 

Boy boxes it backward. 


Let 





ment, and then, amidst the roars of laughter which 


I to understand your business.’ 





CLerGyMan. “I declare, my son, you d 


’ 


Oo seem 


The boy now took his turn question-asking. 

Boy. ‘ Pray, Sir, what might be your business 2” 

CLERGYMAN. ‘‘I am a minister of the Gospel.” 

Soy. ‘*Do you understand your business ?” 

Ciercyman. “I think I do, my son.” 

Boy. ‘‘Can you say the Lord’s Prayer?” 

CLerGymMaAN. * Yes.” 

Boy. ‘Say it.” 

Clergyman repeats the Lord's Prayer. 

Boy. ‘‘ Well, really, you do know it! 
it backward.” 

Clergyman says he can not do it. 

Boy. ‘ You can’t do it, eh? Now you see that 
I understand my business a great deal better than 
you do yours!” 

Clergyman acknowledged himself beat, and re- 
tired. 


Now say 


Wuewn General Fremont was trying to capture 
Stonewall Jackson in the Valley of Virginia, the 
latter, to prevent further pursuit, destroyed the 

| bridge across the Shenandoah at Mount Jackson. 

The pontoon-train was hurried forward, and while 
that was being put down the wagon-train filed out 
into a large field near by. Most of the teams were 
composed of green mules, and were a great ann¢ y- 
ance to their drivers, who gave vent to their feel- 
ings by volleys of oaths, swearing only as army 
teamsters can. 

Just then General Fremont came riding by, and 
on hearing the swearing of the men, he ordered the 
wagon-master to instruct all the men of his com- 
mand that “ hereafter there will be no swearing al- 
lowed to any of the drivers except to those who 
drive oxen !” 


A CANADIAN boy, too young to fully comprehend 
the doctrine of total depravity, but old enough to 
have at least a vague idea of the hereditary princi- 
ple of mankind, was recently detected by his pater- 
nal ancestor in falsehood, and punished therefor by 
solitary confinement. The punishment over, the 
youngster accosted his father with the question : 

** Pa, did you tell lies when you were little ?” 

The father, perhaps conscience-smitten, evaded 
an answer, but the child, persistent, again asked: 

** Did you tell lies when you were little ?” 

‘“No,” said the father; ‘ but why do you ask?” 

‘* Did ma tell lies when she was little ?” 

‘‘T don’t know, my son. You must ask her.” 

‘* Well,” retorted the hopeful, ‘‘ one of you must 
have told lies, or you could not have a boy who 
would!” 

This is a veritable record of an occurrence in the 
quiet town of St. Catharines. 


In the town of S——, in Vermont, lived Justice 
T——, one of the Sons of Temperance, very zealous 
to prosecute all violations of the prohibitory law 
against rum-sellers. T had a neighbor by the 
name of H——, who was in the habit of imbibing 
too much, and a great opposer of the prohibitory 
law—taking away our liberties—and was some- 
times hard up on account of T——’s vigilance in 
prosecuting the violators of the act against rum- 
sellers. T. sent to New York for ten gallons of 
old Holland gin, and, in order to keep the matter 
secret, had it directed to his neighbor H——, ex- 
pecting to take it from the dépét. It so happened 
that H—— was at the dépét when the gin arrived, 
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nd took the keg, as it was directed to him. On 
his way home he met T going to the dépot, and 
told him some of his friends had sent him ten gal- 
lons of old Holland gin, and he could get along for 
some time in spite of his prosecutions. T saw 
how he was caught, and did not like to lose all the 
gin, so he told H that he sent for it, and asked 
him to divide, and let him have a part, and say no- 
thing about it. H said: “I know how you feel ; 
I have been in the same situation a good many times 
on account of your prosecutions, so that I could not 
get adrop. Should be glad to let you have a part, 
but the law prohibits giving away as well as sell- 
ing, and if I let you have a part some of your friends 
will prosecute me for giving away!” The story was 
too good for H to keep. He would call in his 
friends and have many a good time drinking T 3 
gin. 


LirrLe JENNtE is a four-year-old, with a decided 
repugnance to keeping still or donning the “airs” 
of the prim young ladies by acting “ proper” on all 
yecasions. Her mother was about making a visit 
to an absent sister, and designed having Miss Jen- 
nie accompany her. So she says: 

‘‘Now, Jennie, when we get to Aunt Clara's I 
want you to be a good little girl, and not act so rude 
as you do at home.” 

‘*Ma,” says Jennie, in sober earnest, ‘‘ how long 
are you going to stay at aunt's?” 

* About a week, I think,” says her mother. 

“ Well,” says Miss Jennie, very decidedly, ‘‘if I 
have got to behave myself a whole week I sha'n't go!” 

And, sure enough, she did not go. The sacrifice 
was evidently too great. 


Ar La Crosse, Wisconsin, I visited, last Sabbath 
afternoon, a Sunday-school. At the close of the 
exercises the well-known chant commencing— 

**My head is anointed with oil, and my cup is full,” 
was given out. The school rose and commenced 
singing. Near me sat a tall fellow with a voice 
loud and deep, but certainly not very melodious, who 
astonished me by roaring out, in a manner to drown 
all the efforts of the children around him : 

**My head is anointed with oil, and my cap is full!” 


A To.epo friend says: I was told a good joke on 
Chicago recently, which I think deserving a place 
in the Drawer: Mr. and Mrs. L——, with their 
little daughter, four or five years of age, were to 
take the early train for Chicago. The previous 
night the good little child brought her prayers to a 
close as follows: ‘*Good-by, God! good-by, Lord 
Jesus! Jam going to Chicago in the morning !” 


In traveling through an intelligent county in the 
southern part of Ohio I came across the following 
inscription on the tombstone of a little child: 

“Oh! you silly little fly, 
There's a spider drawing nigh ; 
Buzzing without heed or care, 
You will soon be in his snare.” 


Tue following incident actually happened, and is 
only one of the many sharp repartees made by our 
gallant fighting boys in blue: 


On the day before the surrender of Fort Donel- | 


son, about 3 o'clock p.m., the Second Iowa Infantry 
led a charge on the enemy’s works, on our left, 
under the command of the lamented General C. F. 
Smith. Just as the boys were crossing the ditch a 


| to give out his text. 
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rebel scldier was heard to exclaim: “ For mercy’s 
sake, help me out of this, where I can get some air 
into me!” Charley H shook his head as he 
replied: ‘‘Haven’t time now; we want to let the 
air out of some fellows up here first!” 

‘How did you feel when the ball struck you ?” 
I asked a comrade, after our wounds had been at- 
tended to, and we were speaking of a late fight. He 
had been wounded through both thighs, and his re- 
ply, as usual, commenced by a question: ‘ Did you 
ever cut a chicken’s head off?” ‘‘ Yes,” I said. 
“ Well,” said W——, ‘I felt just like the chicken 
felt!” 


Jenny A——, a charming little friend of mine, 
who is noted for her bright, queer sayings, as well 
as for her generous heart, was a few weeks since 
having a romp in the house with a little playmate 
about her own age named Alice B , when she 
(Jennie) had the misfortune to fall on a needle 
which was sticking in the carpet. It went so far 
into her knee it could not be reached, and a surgeon 
was sent for. Her friends were striving to soothe 
her pain, and her little friend Alice was crying bit- 
terly, when Jennie exclaimed, ‘Oh, dear! I wish I 
was Alice! but I’m real glad Alice isn’t me!” 

A coop story is teld of Rev. Peter Janeson, while 
attending camp-meeting near Pontiac, at a time 
when the Territory of Michigan was comprised of 
two circuits. The Reverend, possessing quite as 
much zeal as physical strength, late at night sought 
in vain in the preacher's tent for a place to lay his 
mortal remains to rest. Slightly piqued that no 
place had been reserved for him, having borne the 
burden and heat of the day, the Reverend had re- 
course to a stratagem.’ Retiring to the woods a con- 
venient distance for effect, mounting a large log, 
he poured forth upon the night air one of those 
magnificent strains of music for which the early 
Methodist tunes were so justly celebrated. The ef- 
fect was electrical. The sleepers, half-wakened by 
the music, rushing out pursued the sound to the 
woods. Having collected a crowd, Janeson called 
upon a brother to pray, slid off the log, and return- 
ing to the vacant tent, appropriated the best place 
and most blankets, and quietly resigned himself to 
silence and meditation. 


In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, reside two broth- 
ers by the name of Little, who regularly attend the 
same church, and happened a few Sabbaths since to 
be late, having arrived just as the minister arose 
Their seats happen to be situ- 
ated on opposite sides of the church, and well up to- 
ward the pulpit, each going up a broad aisle on ei- 
ther side. Starting from the vestibule at the same 


time, what was their astonishment, on arriving 


nearly at their seats, to hear the minister announce 


as his text, with a flourish of the hand, ‘‘ Here a 


little, and there a little !” 

Tue following racy examination of a candidafe 
for admission to the bar is taken from the Western 
Law Journal, The examination commences with: 

‘*De you smoke, Sir ?” 

*T do, Sir.” 

‘* Have you a spare cigar?” 

‘* Yes, Sir.” (Extending a short six.) 

‘Now, Sir, what is the first duty of a lawyer?” 

‘*To collect fees.” 
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‘Right. What is the second?” 

‘To increase the number of his clients.” 

“When does your position toward your client 
change ?” 

‘* When making a bill of costs.” 

‘* Explain.” 

‘*We then occupy the antagonistic position. I 
assume the character of plaintiff, and he becomes 
the defendant.” 

** A suit decided, how do you stand with the law- 
yer conducting the other side ?” 

“Cheek by jowl.” 

‘Enough, Sir, you promise to become an orna- 
ment to your profession, and I wish you success 
Now, are you aware of the duty you owe me?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

** Describe it.” 

**It is to invite you to drink.” 

‘* But suppose I decline ?” 

(Candidate scratches his head.) 

“There is no instance of the kind on record in 
the books. I can not answer that question.” 

**You are right; the confidence with which you 
make the assertion shows that you have read ‘the | 
law attentively. Let’s take a drink, and I will sign 
your certificate.” 






























































































































































Up in Connecticut there resided some years ago 
a young limb of the law who was ‘ courting” a 
lady in the city of N , distant some eight miles. 
Jackson, as we will call him, was “ rather close ;”’ 
yet, as it was known that he had not succeeded in 
making a fortune out of the law, a neighboring 
farmer did not hesitate when, one Saturday, Jackson 
applied to him for a horse and buggy to drive to N- 
to spend Sunday, but at once furnished the team. | 
So Saturday noon Jackson drove off in style, spent 
the evening and the Sabbath in N with his 
lady-love, and drove back to town Monday. Upon 
returning the horse to his owner, he said, ‘‘ How 
much is it?” ‘Oh, nothing; you're welcome to | 
the use you've made of him,” was the reply. ‘‘ All 
right!” said Jackson; ‘then you owe me a dollar 
and a half,” producing @ bill which he had paid for 
the keeping of the horse in N. , Which he had 
actually the “‘cheek” to present for payment. The 
farmer paid the bill, but Jackson never borrowed 
any more horses of him. 



































































































































One of the club from whom the Drawer has had | 
a number of good things adds another contribution: 

During a very cold ‘“‘spell of weather” one of 
‘our crowd” was away on business. On his return 
the subject of the extreme cold was being talked 
over in the “club.” Will H——, who fictionized 
somewhat at times, drew on his imagination, and 
related the following: ‘‘ On that coldest night you 
remember, boys, I went to bed leaving the gas 
burning. I awoke some time toward morning, and 
found the room in complete darkness. I thought it 
strange, but, overcome by drowsiness, fell asleep. 
In the morning I made an investigation, and found 
the gas hard—in fact, so hard that I procured a pair 
of scissors and cut it off!” L—— had been list- 
ening attentively until Will concluded, when he 
jumped from his chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ What! you 
don’t mean the flame froze up?” The peals of 
laughter which followed brought him to a realizing 
sense of his condition, and he seated himself, re- 
marking, ‘‘I was thinking of the hydrant!” 
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One who has probably been called upon, like 





* | of new life. 


| lap. 


| the reverend father. 





a 
| Mrs. Sigourney, to write a good m: any obituaries. 
| sends us one that he did not w rite, with this note : 

Dear Eprror,—The inclosed obituary is a re. 
markable specimen of that kind of literature, and 
| will doubtless interest the readers of the Drawer: 


“J. Q. Ford departed this life March 2, at his re 
in P——, aged 79 years, 5 months, and 12 days, 

‘There is a period when the apple-tree blossoms with 
its fellows of the wood and field: how fair a time it ix ! 
All nature is woosome and winning. The material wo ld 
celebrates its vegetable loves; and the flower-bells, tou, h- 
ed by the winds of spring, usher in the universal marriag; 
of nature. Beast, bird, insect, reptile, fish, plant, with 
| their prophetic colors spread, all float forward on the tide 
Then comes the summer. 

‘*Many a blossom falls fruitless to the ground, litte: ing 
the earth with beauty, never to be used. Thick leaves 
| hide the process of creation, which first blushed public in 
the flowers, and now unseen goes on. For so life’s most 
deep and fruitful hours are hid in mystery. Apples 
| gtowing on every tree; all summer long they grow; 
| in early autumn, at length, the fruit is fully formed, 

| leaves begin to fall, letting the sun approach more near- 
ly; the apple hangs there yet, not to grow, only to ripen. 

| Weeks long it clings to the tree; it gains nothing in siz 
and weight. Externally there is increase of beauty: hay- 
ing finished the form from within, nature brings out the 
added grace of color. It is not a tricksy fashion painted 
on, but an expression which of itself comes out, a fra- 
grance and loveliness of the amplest innermost. Within, 
at the same time, the component elements are changing; 
the apple grows mild and pleasant; it softens, sweeter 
and in one word it mellows. Some night or day the vi 
force of the tree gets drowsy, and the autumn, with gen- 
tle breath, just shakes the bow; the expectant fruit lets 
go its hold, full grown, full ripe, full colored too, and with 
plump and happy sound the apple falls into the autumn 
Just so Brother Ford fell, all ripe and ready for the 
garner.” 
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Tue soldiers, who read the Drawer in camp and 
hospital, are its good friends, now that peace has 
come. One of them sends us the following: 

During the progress of the Muskingum River 
Slackwater Improvement in 1838 quite a number 
of men were employed at Duncan’s Falls in digging 
the canal around the falls. Among them was a son 
of the Emerald Isle named Andy. Nev. T—— was 
the boss of the gang. Andy got a fever and died, 
but requested on his death-bed that Father M—— 


| should be sent for to perform the last sad rites over 


his mortal remains, which was done. 

Nev. T——, as manager of the funeral, took the 
head of the procession, in a buggy, accompanied by 
On the way to the grave the 
horse drawing the hearse took fright and ran off, 
passing T—— and the priest, frightened their horse, 
and away he went after the hearse. 

“Why, Mr. T——,” says Father M—, ‘is it 
usual to drive so fast at funerals in this neighbor- 
hood ?” 

‘* Well, no,” replied Nev., ‘‘but it is usual to 
keep up with the corpse.” 

ANOTHER one writes: 

In the fall of 1864 I enlisted as substitute at 
W——,, and was sent with a lot more to Daven- 
port. We were a jolly set, but when we got there 
we had our ardor somewhat dampened by being 
locked up in what the boys called the ‘‘ bull-pen.” 

This was an inclosure of perhaps an acre of 
ground, fenced with an upright pine-board fence, 
with a great many knot-holes. Here the boys used 
to gather (subs and bounty-jumpers on the inside, 
and recruits and enlisted men on the outside) to 
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have a chat; but some youngsters on the outside | have as many as can make it convenient attend 
had « disagreeable habit of bellowing at us through | their funeral!” This naturally provoked a laugh 
the knot-holes like a herd of bulls. This so exas- | from the officers: and the orderly, perceiving some- 
perated a little Irishman we had that he put his thing to be wrong, again touched his hat, and said. 
wits to work to retaliate in some manner. He made | ‘‘ There may be a joke about it; but if there is, it is 
a pair of wooden pinchers, and stationed himself at | on the Colonel, for he told me so!” 
one of the largest knot-holes just after roll-call— | —— 
the worst time for the bellowing. In afew mo-| Tue writer of this has reached Cleveland, Ohio: 
ments it commenced, and there came along astrap-| In my travels, a short tgme since, I left New 
ping big fellow, stuck his nose and mouth through | York at evening on board the sleeping-car for the 
Billv’s hole, and gave a great bowoo, when snap | West. The car was well filled with a genteel- 
went Billy’s pinchers, and he had him by the nose. | looking set of people, when there entered one of 
Then there was bellowing in earnest. Such roars of | those hatchet-faced, round-shouldered, hooked- 
laughter I think I never heard. We did the bel-| nosed, cadaverous, unwashed Jews, with an old 
lowing on our side after that. leather bag in his hand, and taking his seat, imme- 
— diately opened said bag and took out a very stale 
THERE is wit as well as wisdom in this pithy | mixture of bread, sausage, etc., and commenced 
storv: | eating, much to the annoyance of the delicate noses 
There is a German porter in one of the largest | of the other occupants, 
banking and brokerage houses in Wall Street who| Upon the appearance of the Conductor (an Irish- 
has been there in that capacity for nearly twenty | man) the passengers entered a complaint against 
vears, and has saved about forty thousand dollars, such proceedings, and were assured that the obnox- 
which he has on deposit with that firm in their safe | ious individual should soon be disposed of. The 
in government bonds. When asked by a bevy of | Conductor accosted the Jew demanding his berth 
juvenile clerks how he managed to be so rich, he |fare. ‘Vell, how much you charge?” ‘* Three 
replied: “You see, when I got a shillin’ in my | dollars,” was the answer. ‘Oh, dat is too much! 
pocket, und I wants a glass of lager, und I tinks I | "Tis not wort so much. I tot it vas von dollar and 
can’t do widout it, J don’t get ’um.” ahalf. I vill not give so much!” ‘* Weil,” says 
—_—— the Conductor, ‘‘ we have raised the price in order 
My little nephew Johnny, a three-year-old, has | to keep out the low class, whose patronage we do 
a baby sister, whose mother is sometimes under the | not wish.” ‘Oh yes, yes, yes! Vell, I see—dat 
necessity of administering to her the usual infan- | ish all right! Here ish your monish” (at the same 
tile remedies to preserve due quiet in the family. | time handing him three dollars), ‘It keeps out 
Johnny was visiting a neighbor one day, not long | de dirty Irish !” 
since, who inquired of him how baby was. He re- | The Conductor was obliged to acknowledge 
plied : himself beat, and the Jew went on quietly eating 
‘*She is pretty well. Mother has to give her | his meal, while the passengers were bursting with 
‘Mrs. Winslow,’ though.” laughter. 
‘‘Mrs. Winslow,” said the questioner, ‘‘ who is 
she ?” By consulting the map of California, you will find 
‘*She!” said he, most earnestly; “she ain't a | on the northern border the county of Siskiyon, the 
woman at all: she is soothing sirup!” county town of which is Yreka. This town boasts 
-- of a bakery (as what town does not ?), the sign of 
Ovr little Kitty went into the country the other | of which “institution” bears the legend: 
day, and, greatly delighted with all she saw, found YREKA BAKERY. 
the culminating point of interest in watching, with Now spell the above from right to left, or, as 
hushed breath and dilated eyes, the mysterious | most persons hereabout commence //arper, viz., at 
process of milking. The darling was standing in | the ‘‘ back end,” and show me a more wonderful 
alarming proximity to the cow’s heels, but so rapt | combination of letters from the English alphabet. * 
was she that her mother’s remonstrances were un- —- 
heard; repeated by the milker they at length at- A CORRESPONDENT writes : 
tracted her attention. ‘“ Why,” said Kitty, with To show the intelligent manner in which the right 
innocent surprise, casting a glance over her shoul- | of suffrage is executed by our adopted citizens from 
der at the cow, “ this ain't the end that bites!” the ‘‘ Gem of the Sea,” I send you two little ‘‘ notes” 
which came under my observation: At an election 
Cotoxet TAMBLYN, commanding Fort Fletcher, | for city officials, one ‘‘Greek” was just leaving the 
Kansas, had an Irishman for orderly. On the 20th | polls when he was stopped by another with the 
of January last two men, employés of Butterfield’s | question, ‘‘ Moike, have yez woted?” ‘ Fhat de 
Overland Dispatch Company, were killed nehr the | ye say ?—is it woted? Shure, me wote is far away 
fort by Indians. The day following the Colonel | toward Washington long befure this!” 
said to his orderly, “‘ Give my compliments to the _—_— 
company commanders, and tell them to notify their At one of our State elections the Democratic 
companies that those two men who were killed by | ticket was ornamented with a huge spread eagle. 
Indians yesterday will be buried this afternoon at | Seeing an Irishman whom I used to employ, I asked 
two o'clock, and I would like to have as many as | him what ticket he voted, by saying, *‘ Pat, who do 
can make it convenient attend their funeral.” The | you vote for?” ‘‘ Faith, I donno, your Honor; but 
orderly accidentally found the company command- | [ wote the aigle burrd ticket!” 
ers together, and, touching his hat, delivered his —_—— 
message as follows: ‘‘ The Colonel sends his com- Amos K. , 2 thriving hardware dealer in a 
pliments, and directs you to notify those two men | certain village, known as a self-sharpener, who, 
that were killed by Indians that they will be buried | whether in Wall Street among the brokers, in the 
this afternoon at two o'clock, and he would like to | oil regions, or elsewhere, holds his own—and all 
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else he can honestly get hold of—had some costs in | 


our county-clerk’s office waiting his call. H. C. 
G , an attorney, and T. P. W , cashier, both 
inveterate wags, in some way found out the cost 
item, receipted for it to the clerk, and adjourned to 
a place where the inner man could be comforted. 
After a round they sent for Amos K- , and in- 
vited him to participate, which he did. After a 
little fun the attorneygnd cashier called on refresh- 
ments for two only, gravely informing K 
the little interview was at his expense, and that 
they regretted the fact that the unexpended balance 
was too small to admit of a third person, except in 
the capacity of a looker-on !” 


In the fall of 1865 Marcus L. Ward was one of 
the candidates for Governor of New Jersey. B—— 
was a juvenile ‘‘freedman,” brought from Virginia 
by a returned soldier. 
one day saying he had learned something he did 
not know before—he had learned who discovered 
America. ‘‘ Who was it?” he was asked. The 
reply was, “ Mareus L. Ward!” Marcus L. was 
elected. 


F.Larrery.is always dangerous; and as an illus- 
tration of that sober remark, the Drawer appends 
the following from Michigan: 

A gentleman in our neighborhood called on a very 
fine voung lady, who was engaged at the time in 
making soap, but when she saw the gentleman com- 
ing left to make her toilet. In the mean time the 
young lady was inquired after. Her mother ex- 
cused her, and told what she had been doing. In 


a few moments the young lady came into the room, 
nicely dressed, and ready to entertain her company. 


As she came in her mother said, ‘tI have told Mr. 
G that you had been making soap, and would 
be in soon.” The gentleman looked at her, and, 
wishing to compliment her on her beauty, said: 
“ Soap! why vou look as if you had never seen any 
soap!” 


CALIFORNIA is noted for its gold mines, good 
wines, and contributions to Harper’s Drawer, among 
which are.the following: 

Four or five years ago Timbuctoo, in Yuba Coun- 
ty, was one of the most flourishing mining towns in 

*the State, fhough it is now sadly on the decline. 
As is always the case in such places, a great num- 
ber of the gallant sons of Erin were congregated, for 
the purpose of working the mines. One pair, in 
particular, were peculiarly given to dram-drinking, 
which sometimes before it was through would end 
in a rough-and-tumble fight. At length the loving 
Bridget concluded to have her darling Pat fined. 


Accordingly suit was commenced before Justice | 


P . In testifying Bridget said she did not 
‘*sthrike” her devoted spouse at all. This was more 
than the impulsive Pat could bear—so, regardless 
of judge, jury, and every thing else, he cried out: 
“Yes! an’ didn't you hake me with a gridiron?” 
The effect can be better conceived than deseribed. 


SEVERAL years ago, in Nevada County, a mur- 
der case, which happened at the celebrated Allison 
Ranch mine, was on trial, in which the evidence 
was entirely circumstantial. During the trial, in 
accordance with an act of the Legislature, passed a 
short time before, a negro was called to the stand to 
testify. Among other things, he said he saw the 
prisoner at a certain cabin at nine o’clock. 


that | 


He returned from school | 








| sand bloody encounters. 
| put his courage to the test. 


| opments. 


} 


He was | was carrying. 


: teenie a 
he looked at the clock. The door was in the side 
of the house, and it had been shown that the door 
was locked at that hour. As the clock was behind 
the door, it was difficult to understand how he could 
see it through the keyhole. The counsel for the 
prosecution therefore asked him how he could gee 
it. Closing one eye, giving a very knowing wink 
with the other, and bending his finger at an ap. 
gle, he said, with the utmost positiveness, “I look 
trankular at it!” 


Uncte Sam receives some queer notes. Among 
them we quote a report made by a postmaster of 
F¥——, Illinois: 


F— Co ills. july 9 1857 

Mr james Buckanin president of the United States Deer 
sir Been required by the instructions of the post office to 
report quarterly i know herewith foolfill that pleasin doo- 
ty by reportin as follows: The harvestin has been going 
on peerty and most of the nabors have got their cuttin 
about dun wheat is hardly a average crop on rollin lands 
corn is yallerish and wont turn out morn ten or fifteen 
booshels to the aker the helth of the communty is only 
tolerable meesils & cholery hav brok out about 2 and a 
half miles from here thair is a powerful awakenin on the 
subjec of religun in the potts naborhood miss nancy smith 
a neer nabor had twins day before yesterday one of them 
is a poor scraggy thing and wont liv half its day this is 
about all i have to report the present quarter giv my re- 
spets to mrs Buckanin and subscribe myself 

yoors trooly 
Alijah Jenkins 
p- m. at F—— co. ills 

In the quiet country village of L—— lived young 
Tom Burton. He had an insufferable amount of 
vanity, and was continually prating about his ad- 


| ventures with men, beasts, and creeping things. 


To hear his own story he was the hero of a thou- 
Jack Hood determined to 
Coming to him one 
afternoon, greatly agitated, Hood said, ‘‘ Burton, a 
person has threatened to shoot me to-day, and I 
want to know whether I can rely on you for assist- 
ance.” ‘Oh, certainly,” pompously responded he. 
**T will not see a hair of your head injured!” Pro- 
ceeding down the street, arm in arm, according to 
the arrangement some one suddenly stepped from 
behind a building and commenced firing rapid shots 
at Hood. Burton thought it would be his turn 
next, and seeing his companion in arms fall, took 
“leg bail,” and was soon out of all danger. 

As soon as he was fairly out of sight Hood coolly 
arose and concealed himself, to watch further devel- 
In the course of several hours Burton 
returned to town, and seeking the hotel bar-room 
with woeful countenance, inquired when poor Hood 
was going to be buried! The roar of laughter that 
followed was perfectly stunning, and effectually 
cured him of his habit of boasting. 


In December, 1864, when Gregg’s cavalry divi- 
sion and the Fifth Corps were returning from the 
raid on the Weldon Railroad, the enemy were fol- 
lowing them up pretty close. Lieutenant Denni- 
son’s battery of light artillery were placed in posi- 
tion, and began to play upon the rebels with case- 
shot. Their store of that kind of ammunition run- 
ning short, mounted orderlies were dispatched to 
the ammunition-wagons for a supply. An Irish 
artilleryman, when returning with one of those 
case-shot in his hand, was met by the provost mar- 
shal of the division, and asked what was that he 
To which he replied: ‘‘ Hard tack 


asked how he knew it was nine; and replied that | for the rebels, by iabers, Sir.” 





